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Oscillating Corn and Grain Cleaner 1/ GRAIN DRIER 
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THERE IS A REASON FOR IT 4 
When Elevator men write us letters like the following, are you sur- | 
prised that we doubled our sales during the year of 1909. | ‘ 
THE BRYANT GRAIN co. | | 
I 2, SO ai Bryant, Ind. uebeb. 22, 1910. | | 
well satisfied with it t. We tie jee. oe tell Us thet we | Brean Cou, 4 
ship the best cleaned corn that comes to their market | | 
Will say farther that no one will make a ros Py buying a | , 
Grain Cleaner put out by the Philip Smith Mtg. | | 
Yours respectfully, 
BRYANT GRAIN CO. Tm | berg 
The Philip Smith Mfg. | 
i SIDNEY, OHIO 7 
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Because It presents a Will remove any percentageof moisture desired. 
FLEXIBLE, ECONOMICAL and ENTIRELY Hot or cold air or both can be used. 
SATISFACTORY POWER Built for any capacity. 
Does a St. Marys furnish your powerP Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Let us get acquainted, we can furnish you Hindredeaiediiive use: 
an engine for any service, 23 to 480 H. P. 
We can interest you with any fuel. NIAGARA SEPARATORS AND OAT 


CLIPPERS ARE UNSURPASSED 


ST. MESSRS ASST LD. RICHMOND MFG. CO. "Rt?" 


ST. MARYS, = - - OHIO Established 1863 
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CLEAN YOUR CORN 


This Separator takes out cobs, silks and all foreign matter and gives a 
high grade of corn. 

It is the most popular corn and cob separator on the market, the result 
of its extremely nice work. Order now. é 


Grain Dryers 


Read what a user 
saysof the 


: Wicuirta, Kan., Sept. 15th. 
| | The S. Howes Company, 
—— Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: , : 
We are pleased to inform you that 
the Dryer is giving us excellent satis- 
= faction, and is one of the machines that 
y ( had done more than our expectation, 
Ni i i Se because it has much larger capacity than 
Oe ee a what we originally bought it for, and 
i this we realize is very seldom the case; 
ae ordinarily machines are below the 
= Wil rating of their capacity instead of < g é. 
( = RH above. we 
i You have a wonderful machine and ig . 
) its excellency can hardly be appreci- 
=})[IR “We beteve that | INVINGIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 
== IN la We believe that you have no com- 
= l etitor in the way of a uniform dryer. 
FEAL petitor i he eye SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U S. A. 
= =| Hill ti than pleased with the purchase. Oe REPRESENTED BY 
! iH. ; rs’ AG icago, Ill. 
i | \ Very epee af F. J. Murphy, 225 Exchange Bldg. Spare City, Mo. 
! e Ng=SCO -Lo., Munnea) IS, ° 
— \ Tue Kansas MiLtiInc ComMPpANy rong att Ten 526 Beard y rade Indianapolis Ind, 
=) Ss. beatley, n , St. Louis, Mo. 
tT IS ge Maree . a i Ross Mill Furnishing Co., Portland, Ore. 
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DATIONA 


» kung atin 
Matic SCALE co + 


“Fureka” Patented Grain Dryer 


Cooler and Conditioner 
CAPACITY—1,700 to 2,000 Bushels per day (10 hours) 
Complete with Hot and Cold Air Fans, Heater, 


is the Automatic Scale you have been looking for. A scale that 
will cause you no worry and one that you can swear by: - A scale 
that will accurately weigh your grain while you do something else. 
q TO OPERATE: Turn on the grain and ‘let er go.” Itis a 
scale and should be balanced occasionally. Your grain may not be 
in No. 1 condition and you may elevate very irregular, but you 
can’t fool the NATIONAL. 

q The simplicity of the NATIONAL, together with our long ex- 
perience in the manufacture of automatic scales, enables us to offer 
this high-class machine at a surprisingly low figure. It is sold on 
approval. 


Steam Trap and Air Piping. Automatic and 
Continuous in operation as Dryer and Cooler. 
Total Height, 49 feet. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY 


Originators of the Highest Grade Grain Cleaning Machinery 


“EUREKA WORKS” = SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


ADDRESS 


Meier. THE NATIONAL 
J. Q. Smythe, Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo. AUTOMATIC SCALE COMPANY 


Wm. Watson, Kaiserhof Hotel, Chicago, III. 
W. M. Mentz, Green’s Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


215 E, Douglas St., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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PRINZ AUTOMATIC SEPARATORS 


are Automatic in every sense 
of the word 


fe 


—— 
i 
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They require no attention to produce perfect separations. 


HERE ARE SOME SPECIAL FEATURES: 


PATENTED TRAVELING SIEVE CLEANERS, operating 
on top of the sieves, where they can be most easily 
controlled. 


SEED SIEVES at the head of each and every sieve, re- 
moving the small seeds early in the process, and 
thereby facilitating the removal of the coarser im- 
purities. 


EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE FAN, running at low speed, 
producing a strong and steady current of air. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 


| THE PRINZ & RAU MBG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Represented by W. G. Clark, 701 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Kirk, 1-A Chamber of: Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. E. Lehman, 
124 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo.;C. H. Near, 757 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. D. Beardslee, 106 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
European Representatives, Ingenieur Bureau, Prins Mauritsplein, La, The Hague, Holland, 
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Elevator Screw Conveyors 
Buckets 
Unquestionably our Helicoid (continuous flight conveyor) 


is the best screw conveyor made. Weare the originators of and 
") fully equipped to make the sectional flight conveyor also, but 
advise customers to use Helicoid, because it is better balanced 
and more durable than any other screw conveyor, and renders 
more satisfactory service. 


Salem Buckets fill easily, carry maximum load, 
and empty clean. Notice rounded corners and general 
shape. The best elevator bucket for all kinds of grain, 


and mill products. Helicoid conveyor is well adapted to the handling of grain . 


and all milling products; cotton seed and cotton seed products, 
fertilizers, sugar, starch, rice, coal, ashes, cement, concrete, 
phosphate, sawdust and many other articles. 


Made in more sizes and gauges than any other bucket 
on the market. We fill orders promptly from the large 
stock which we carry. 

SEND FOR CATALOG No. 384. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, 17th St. and Western Ave. 
: NEW YORK, Fulton’ Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 


It Weighs Each and Every Kernel of Grain 


Individually senna oats from wheat, barley, rye and 
corn---extracts all shrunken kernels, chess, seeds, stems, straw 
joints, chaff and all other refuse of a lighter specific gravity 
than the grain to be cleaned. _ 


That is the reason why every grain dealer, miller or maltster who wants 


his grain absolutely clean needs an AMERICAN CYCLONE ASPIRATOR. 


We are also the makers of the American Grain Cleaners and Separators. 


American Machinery & Construction Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


; THE ALBERT RICKINSON co. 
Will You Need Elevator Machinery FEDS GRASS SEEDS,CLOVERS, FLAX SEED , LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 


or Supplies This Year? PEAS, POPCORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
CHICA GO, mM. Branch: Minneapolis, Minn. 


HELICOID COSTS NO MORE THAN OTHER CONVEYORS | 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, Western Ave., 17th=18th St. 
NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. |] 


Prices are advancing — order early, or send 
for estimates. Best goods— best prices. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
305 South Third Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


General Agents for Avery Automatic Scales for 
Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakotas. They are 
accurate, durable, simple. 


E]wood’s Grain Tables, A book needed by every miller and grain 


dealer. It shows the value of any number 
of bushels or pounds of wheat, rye, oats, corn or barley at any given price from 10 cents to 
$2.00 per bushel. Cloth bound, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


MITCHELL BROS. & CO., 315 Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


NEW MARSEILLES DUSTLESS CYLINDER CORN SHELLERS YOU’LL BE HAPPY 


edie Cont saaiens POSITIVELY GUARANTEED toshell either shucked or unshucked corn faster, WITH A 
Horse Powers,FeedGrin re wae ie owes in proportion on t0 cabana: take He corn ies ees ciesnes chee 

oth cobs and corn more perfectly; do less crushing or grinding of corn or cobs an 66 9? 
ers, Portable Elevators save a larger per cent of the corn than any other cylinder sheller on the market. NEW ERA 


and Wagon Dumps, Pump- 
Jacks, Grain Elevator 
Machinery and Supplies. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Passenger Elevator 


It is the EASIEST RUNNING 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Gainesville, Texas, May 12, 1908. 
Marseilles Mfg. Co., steel Tll.—Gentlemen:—We ‘purchased 


a the first Shuck Corn Sheller you ever made, some eighteen or SAFEST 

7) twenty years ago. Since then we have bought 12 or 15 of them, BEST 
A ne representing itatd gio ene good een to buy several 

more this season. e have bo one or more o} : 

a about every other make and think we are com- Tt has many exclusive features 
ad petent judges of such achinery, Your Shell- er Write for 
3 usk and shellthe corn off the cob more information and prices. 
3 endear Fah pave it more — dctely iclean Sj d 

oe oth the shelled corn and the cobs more 
ase perfectly; require less powet in proportion 1 ney Elevator Mfg. Co. 
as > to capacity. are more durably constructed SIDNEY, OHIO. 
ow and cost less, loss of time and cost of re- 
vio pene considered, than roe sheller we 
{35 ve ever used. We have thrown out 

As every other kind of Corn Sheller we ever 


M ARSEILLES ' MANUF ACTURING COMP ANY, See a youu REELS SON, By J. Eo Rea 2 Want ads. In this paper bring results. 


Branch Houses and General Agencies at Principal Distributing Cities. Rates on application. 
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THE MOLINE UPRIGHT OAT CLIPPER 


A Great Power Saver 


This Machine will save from 40% to 60% of the power required 
by horizontal machines and the cost of the fuel thus saved will in a short 
time equal the purchase price of the machine. 


It is clipping oats in most cases with less than two horse power 
per 100 bushels. A No. 9 machine is in daily operation clipping 1550 
bushels and using only 28 horse power. 


Not only this but the work is better done, the ends of the berry 
being clipped the hardest. 


Then again the grain after leaving the sieves may be discharged into 
the machine to be scoured and clipped, or by turning a valve, it may 
be discharged into the by-pass spout where tt receives a good air separa- 
tion without being clipped. Thus the operator may use the machine 
simply as a clipper or as a scalper and clipper. 


Our latest Circular tells all about it. 


We also make Feed Mills of all kinds with ball bearings or standard 
bearings, a complete line of SEPARATORS, SCOURERS and 
ASPIRATORS, GRAIN DRYERS of all capacities and CEREAL 
MILL. OUTFITS. 


Barnard €= Leas Mfg. Co. 


Mill Builders and Mill Furnishers Moline, Illinois 


SPECIAL SALES AGENTS 


Southwestern Engineering & Appraisal Co., Springfield, Mo. Wm. Ebert, 2028 Midland Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Willford Lp Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Cc. B. Donaldson, aor ei Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Barnard Mfg. Co. Spokane, Wash. H. J. Creagor, P. O. Box 1595, Salt Lake, Uta 

M. M. Snider, 1533 E Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa. Geo. J. Noth, Tel. Harrison 5597, 1330 Monsdncck Block, Chicago. 
W. S. Brashear, 421 E. Pine St., Springfield, Mo. U. C. Darby, Williamsport, Md. 


The CONSTANT MAN LIFT ||| Want to Boost 


IS ALWAYS READY TO SERVE YOU 


It is a pleasure to go to the cupola as the Ball 
Bearings makes it the easiest operated Manlift on 
the market. The Safety Catch makes it safe. It 
is quickly adjusted for different weight men and 
best of all the Fire Insurance Company write us 
they will give users a credit on rates. Write 


Grinding 
| ee between floors and receive our Output? 
The U. S. FAN DISCHARGE CORN SHELLER Be ph ALES A) 8 a!) 


has exclusive features which makes it the best of its kind. 


rr ait Monarch 


QUICK REPAIR 


@q@ @ 
advantage makes it worth 
more money to you on a busy 


day than you realize. Only 


Your 


30 aren or less, to a It will grind FAST and HARD, ALL THE TIME. 
a shell or other casting. Loc Is 
Geel Adjustment on all. our And it producesa LARGER volume of FINE FEED, 
Shellers. Takes up less space, the kind that everyone is demanding these days. 
; is positive and can be oper= 
ated while Sheller is full of corn and running. OUR GUARANTEE COVERS EVERYTHING. 


NO MORE SUPERFLUOUS CRACKED CORN. 
Send us your specifications for lump price. 


B. S. CONSTANT CO., Bloomington, 11. SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY 


Traveling Representative: N. A. GRABILL, Anderson, Ind. Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 


Ask for a copy of our Feed and Meal Milling Catalogue No.26 
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SCRAP that troublesome Alfalfa Grinder and put in the 
WILLIAMS SYSTEM—Make Some Money for your Stockholders 
—(GET RESULTS. You can only get such results from 


The Williams Patent Alfalfa Grinding System 


Made in 6 Sizes. 


65 Successful Plants in Daily Operation. 


THE ONLY VERSATILE FEED 


They will reduce EAR CORN with the HUSK on. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY from the BALE or 
from the STACKS. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and EAR CORN 
together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and SHELLED 
CORN together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and OATS together. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and FODDER OF 
ALL KINDS, with the CORN on. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and PEA VINES. 


They will reduce EAR CORN ALONE or SHELLED 
CORN ALONE. 


They will reduce OATS ALONE. 


They willreduce ALFALFA HAY andtwo other kinds | 


of CEREALS at the same time, as each machine 
has three separate feeding places. 


GRINDER EVER PRODUCED 


They will reduce ANY FORAGE material or 
CEREAL, together or separately. 

They will reduce GREEN CORN from the field. 

They will reduce CLOVER HAY, TIMOTHY or ANY 
KIND OF STRAW. 

They are CUTTERS when desired, GRINDERS when 
desired and SHREDDERS when desired: 

They are COB CRUSHERS when desired. 

They will reduce COARSE OR FINE bychanging cages. 

They will reduce OAT HULLS, RICE HULLS, FLAX 
SHIVES or any other FOOD MATERIAL. . 

They produce two grades of goods AT THE SAME. 
TIME, coarse or fine, BY OUR COMBINED SYS- 
TEM OF COLLECTING AND SEPARATING. 

They WILL GIVE DOUBLE THE CAPACITY FOR 
THE POWER EXPENDED AND COST FOR RE- 
PAIRS OFANY KNOWNGRINDER ON EARTH. 


We have acorps of competent milling engineers in the field making estimates and taking contracts for the — 
installation of complete alfalfa meal plants, from the stump up. 


For Further Information . 
Write for BULLETIN No. 7- 


Write for Catalog of the Noxon 
Automatic Hay, Meal and All Around Feeder 


Southwestern Representative: A. G. Olds, Care Manhattan Hotel, Wichita, Kan. 
Pacific Coast Representative: O. J. Williams, 428 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Texas Representative: D. J. Hayes oP 615 Washington Ave., Houston, Texas. 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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) No. 116 Clipper Cleaner 


This machine has Traveling Brushes on the screens, special 
Air Controller, Settling Chamber and Dust Sack for taking care of 
the dust and light screenings; two stands of Pony elevators, sink 
hopper and bagger. The cleaner and 
elevators are driven from a counter shaft 
on the lower frame of the cleaner. Alf 
belting and pulleys furnished complete 
as shown in cut. ; 

The seed is dumped into the sink 
hopper connected to elevator boot and 
carried up to the feed hopper of the 
cleaner. The cleaned seed discharges 
from side of cleaner into the opposite 
elevator boot and is elevated and sacked. 
This is all done on one floor. 

This is a complete: cleaning and 
elevating outfit, and is giving universal 
satisfaction. This machine has no equal 
for clover, timothy and all fine seeds. 


Write for circular, giving cuts and full Description. 


A. T. FERRELL & CO. 


Se SAGINAW  - MICHIGAN 


The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
2 SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substantial, most economical in cost of main- 
tenance. Has great capacity and requires compara- 
tively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question the 
best roller feed mill on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


] OO 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All orders 
are given the very best of attention. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 
Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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IT’S WHAT 
IT SAVES 


on every bushel of grain handled. 


NEW 
MONITOR 


A 1910 MODEL 


AUTOMATIC RECEIVING CLEANER 


Fully protected by important patents 


THIS IS WHAT 
IT WILL DO 


Will positively produce a substantial saving on every 
bushel of grain handled. Close calculation is afforded for 


both air and screen work. The loss in shrinkage on the } HIS IS VW HY 


air separations of other cleaners avoided, while the screen 
work of this machine is more thorough and uniform. 
Cost of operation is reduced—less power, care and atten- IT DOES IT 
tion required. Cost of up-keep practically nothing. 


Fine, medium or coarse cleaning on all kinds of grain— A list of its exclusive features, every feature an 
capacities 100 to 4000 bushels per hour. advantage worth considering 


Automatic disc-oiling eccentrics—fully exposed deep res- 
ervoir ring oiling bearings—automatic sieve cleaners— 


automatic force feeder—internal air equalizing regulators 


reciprocating compound driven shoes carrying the ‘‘three 


action” type of screen arrangement. All screen frames built 


in steel pattern forms and of durable construction, these 


covered with extra heavy metal. 


General construction: This is undoubtedly the best 


appointed and most durable piece of modern high-class 


grain cleaning machinery manufactured—guaranteed as 


such. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of High Class 
Grain and Seed Cleaning Machinery. 


ONTINUOUCH EEE ee 
Cartomanic __ The New Way | 
SERVICE To GleanuGrain 


6 
| 
. 
{ 
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_ the scale. After weighing, it 


_ bushels per hour. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATOR 


AND GRAIN 


INTERESTS. 


Vouees «VIII. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, APRIL 15, 1910. 


Nowak: 


A MODERN FIREPROOF ELEVATOR. 


The Sparks’ Milling Co., of Alton, Il., purchased 
the old Willard Kidder Mill property at Terre Haute, 
Ind., last September. 
tracted with the Macdonald Engineering Co. of Chi- 
cago to erect for them a first-class modern fireproof 
elevator, which we are pleased to illustrate herewith. 

This elevator embodies certain special features 
which the Macdonald Engi- 
neering Co. have developed 
to a high degree of perfec- 
tion, and which have given 
them an individuality and 
are now strongly identified 
with this company by rea- 
son of its simplicity and ef- 
ficiency, combined with mod- 
erate cost and cheapness of 
operation. It is claimed 
that the operator could 
strike a circle four feet in 
diameter on the floor by the 
scale beam and control every 
movement of operation of 
the elevator machinery and 
spouting ‘without stepping 
outside of the ring. 

The elevator has a storage 
eapacity of 150,000 bushels 
with four bins of 30,000 
bushels’ capacity each, and 
the rest of the storage is 
divided up into seven small- 
er bins. The machinery” 
equipment is designed to 
unload cars on an outside 
track, weigh, store and 
transfer to the mill or ship 
direct to cars in bulk. The 
machinery is housed in ‘an 
annex, or scale house, ex- 
tending across the end of 
the storage bins at the 
ground level. The scale has 
1500 bushels’ capacity and 
is located on the ground 
‘floor of the scale house. 
Cars are unloaded into an 
outside track hopper from 
which the grain is elevated 
by means of a short leg to 


is spouted to a lofter leg 
which delivers it through a 
system of spouting to the 
various storage bins and 
also to the car and mill 
spouts. All spouts leading 
from the bottom of the bins 
converge to a central: point 
under the storage, from which it is led by means of 
spouting to the lofter elevator boot. The operator 
is in control of all spouting both to and from the 
bins by controlling mechanism located on the scale 
floor. 

The elevator legs have a lifting capacity of 8000 
Power is supplied by a 50-horse- 
power Atlas Engine which is connected to the ma- 
chinery in the basement of the scale room. The 
car shovels, car puller and all rope drives are con- 
‘trolled by friction clutches, operated from the scale 
room floor. 


Five days later they con-. 


Designed and erected by the Macdonald Engineering Co., 


The machinery was supplied by Skillin & Rich- 
ards Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 

Work was begun on the erection of this building 
on October 1, 1909, and it was ready for machinery 
by December 5 and in complete operation in the 
early part of February, 1910. 


In order to encourage boys to stay on the farm 
and raise corn in Texas, the Governor of that state 
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RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE. 


BY JULIAN KUNE. 

As stated in my last article, Russia, for the first 
time since she became a factor among the wheat 
raising countries, has outrivaled the United States. 
The phenomenal increase in her production of wheat 
must be mainly ascribed to a large increase in acre- 

age. This is especially true 


CONCRETE ELEVATOR OF THE SPARKS MILLING CO., AT TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


has issued a proclamation offering an honorary cer- 
tificate under the great seal of Texas to boys under 
18 years of age, who raise 100 bushels or more 
of corn on a measured acre of land. Consider this 
in the light of the fact that the average yield 
of corn per acre in the United States from 1891 to 
1900 was only. 25.8 bushels, and in Texas only 
18 bushels. While the Governor offers lower grade 
certificates to boys who raise even 50 bushels per 
acre, and the winning of one of these will be an 
honor, the first grade certificate is not beyond the 
reach of Texas boys. 


Chicago. 


of the vast lands bordering 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
The black soil zone of 
Southern Russia also has 
during recent years largely 
contributed to this increased 
production by more intense 
methods of cultivation. It 
is true that during the last 


fifty years—that- is, since 
the emancipation of the 
serfs — agricultural condi- 


tions in Russia have greatly 
changed for the better; but 
these changes have been 
gradual, and not in keeping 
with the advanced ideas of 
neighboring mations, not 
even with those of her once 
political ward, Roumania, 
the country she helped to 
gain independence. 
RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. 

In order to arrive at a 
clear understanding of the 
main cause of the .slow 
progress made by agricul- 
ture in Russia, we must first 
cast a retrospective glance 
into the origin of the hetero- 
geneous conglomeration of 
which the agricultural labor 
in Russia is now composed. 
As the present article has 
chiefly to do with agricul- 
tural Russia, it will confine ~ 
itself to an analytical de- 
scription of the origin and 
the present condition of the 
peasantry. 

Ages azo there were three 
distinctive classes among 
the rural population of Rus- 
sia, First, at the bottom of 
the scale were the slaves, to 
whom great numbers were 
constantly added from time 
to time, either by voluntary 
or compulsory enslavement. 
To the latter category be- 
longed prisoners of war. 
Then the second class was composed of the roving ag- 
ricultural laborers, who had no permanent domicile, 
but who went from place to place in search of work. 
To the third class belonged the commune peasantry, 
who were members of an association of peasants— 
the so-called “Mir’—who jointly worked the lands 
owned by the commune and equally shared the fruits 
thereof. 

The Russian serfs were virtually slaves prior to 
their emancipation. They were divided in various 
classes. First came the “Dvorovnya” (domestic 
slaves). To this class belonged the coachman, foot- 
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man, lady’s maid, etc. These could not change mas- 
ters, and they had hardly any iegal rights. Next to 
this class came the actors, musicians and mechanics 
of the various trades, who were permitted to pursue 
their ayocations but had to report from time to time 
and to turn in a full report of their earnings, of 
which they received a certain share. 

Advertisements. from old Moscow gazettes most 
graphically give us an idea of the deplorable condi- 
tion of the class to which the average Russian la- 
borer belonged to. We find advertisements like 
this: 

“To be sold, three coachmen, well trained and 
handsome, and two girls, one eighteen the other fif- 
teen years of age; both of them good looking; also 
two hairdressers; can read and write and play on 
musical instruments; also one can buy a Dutch cow 
about to calve.” 

Ultimately all these classes were merged into one 
—that of the serfs. 

THE SERF FARMER. 

It was a world-wide known fact that the Russian 
serf was notoriously lazy, and that while he was 
working for his master, the Boyar, he exerted him- 
self as little €s possible. Since his emancipation he 
shows more activity and interest in his work, but 
there is still a great deel to be desired to make him 
the equal of the peasant of other Huropean coun- 
tries, such as the Bulgarians, Servians and Rou- 
manians. 

Notwithstanding the adoption of labor-saving agri- 
cultural implements by some parts of Russia, and 
more especially by Siberia, the Russian peasant still 
clings to his primitive implements whenever he can. 
This tenacity on the part of the liberated serf is in- 
deed worthy of a better cause. It is this leaning to 
the old ways of farming which forces the large 
landed proprietor to the use of many primitive im 
plements, which otherwise he would be glad to dis- 
card. The Moujik, as a general thing, does better 
work with the implements his forefathers used than 
with modern labor-saving machinery. One would 
hardly believe the difficulties the introducer of mod- 
ern implements has to encounter in Russia. Several 
years ago, when the writer introduced the Marsh 
harvester into Southern Russia, he was the recipient 
ci more cursing than he ever had before or since. 
He had no difficulty in placing machines for trial, 
sometimes a dozen on a singie iarge estate, but the 
crucial point arrived when, after the grain was ripe 
enough to be cut, he had to find men to bind on the 
platform of the harvester. Neither love nor money 
could induce the Moujik to work on the méechine. 
Girls had to be taught to bind; but that not being 
entirely satisfactory to the purchasers, the sales fell 
through. The same fate was experienced by subse- 
quent introducers of modernized machinery for 
many years afterwards, owing to the opposition dis- 
played by the peasants. Were it not for this nat- 
ural opposition there would have been now tens of 
thousands of harvesters where there are “but a few 
hundreds. It may take fifty or more years before 
the self-binder will become as generally in use there 
as it is in our own country. 

Meanwhile the Russian Moujik contents himself 
with using the “Lobegreka,” a reaper roughly made, 
sometimes even without a reel, which cuts the grass 
or grain, with a man following with a hand rake to 
rake it to one side, ready for the binder. It is a 
very simple and cheap affair and is manufactured all 
over Russia by the hundreds of thousands. No one 
maker turns out more than five thousand, and some 
even as few as three or four hundred—just enough 
to supply the demand of the surrounding neighbor- 
hood. ‘ 

The idea of this reaper was undoubtedly sug- 
gested by the large variety of English, American, 
German and Hungarian reapers that flooded the 
country, all of which seem to be too complicated for 
the dull brain of the Moujik. This machine is just 
one step in advance of the old way of cutting with 
the scythe. Of course, it takes much longer to do 
the work with this machine than with a modern 
well appointed binder, but what of that? Time does 
not count for much when the remuneration is meas- 
ured by kopecks instead of shillings or dollars. 

There is still another reason why the owners of 
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large estates tolerate the Moujik’s old and primitive 
way of doing his field work, and this is: In some 
parts of Russia, especially in the northern part, 
where the sugar beet is extensively cultivated, there 
has been no machine invented as yet that can har- 
vest this crop successfully, hence they require hand 
labor, which could not be secured if confined to the 
eathering of this crop alone. 

There is one labor-saving machine, however, which 
has found great favor with the Russian agricultur- 
ist, and that is the steam thresher; it is almost uni- 
versally used in Siberia on the large estates and to 
a very large extent in southern Russia. Nearly all 
of them are made in England, Germany or Hungary. 
They are manipulated by experienced engineers and 
require but little unskilled labor to help run them. 


THE MOUJIK’S DIET. 


The Russian peasant considers the production of 
wheat his most profitable employment, for he sells it 
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of irregularities charged to the former inspector 
whose record is now under review in the courts. 
Mr. White claims to have saved the state $15,000 
during his fiscal year compared with the cost the 
former year. D. R. Gordon, a grain dealer at 
Abilene, has been offered and has accepted the ap- 
pointment to succeed Mr, White. 


A NEW ENGLAND HOUSE. 


The grain elevator shown in the accompanying 
picture is a typical New England house of the best 
type—well built, ironclad and designed for a multi- 
plicity of uses. Its grain storage capacity is 20,000 
bushels; and its store houses have room for 400 
tons of a variety of products; for its owners, G. N. 
Bartemus & Co., Concord, N. H., not only handle 
grain but are commission merchants and whole- 
sale dealers in hay and potatoes (making a spe- 
cialty of car-lots of both products), and also in but- 
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all and gets the means wherewith to supply his vari- 
ous needs. He very seldom eats bread made of 
wheat flour. His wheat is all sold, either for export 
to foreign lands or to the large Russian cities where 
it is consumed. He regales himself and family only 
on certain holidays, such as Christmas and Haster, 
with wheat bread. To him rye, of which he is a large 
producer (752,000,000 bushels in 1907), furnishes the 
staff of life. His daily fare consists mostly of cu- 
cumbers, raw or pickled, pickled cabbage or mush- 
rooms, with a piece of black rye bread, all of which 
he washes down, if he happens to have a few kopeks 
to buy it with, with a draught of yodka, the vilest 
distilled drink ever concocted. During fast days, 
which are very numerous, he sometimes partakes of 
some fish and very rarely does he eat meat of any 
kind, notwithstanding he may raise cattle, hogs and 
sheep on his small farm, 


John T. White, state grain inspector of Kansas, 
has resigned, effective April 15. Mr. White is a 
farmer and took office only to reform the service, 
which had fallen somewhat into disorder on account 


ter, eggs, flour, etc. Such a varied business calls 
for a composite plant indeed; and here it is. The 
length -of the building on the track is 60 feet and 
the extreme width 70. The offices is in Moseley’s 
Block, Railroad Square. 


It is estimated in the leading distributing markets 
east of Chicago there are about 6,000,000 bu. of corn 
in store in all positions. This load in addition to 
the largest supplies in years in the West is one of 
the big depressing factors in the corn situation. 
Local dealers say they have never seen the market 


‘so dull as at present, and even the prices for cash 


corn at tremendous discounts under the futures are 
not making the grain any more attractive to the 
buyers. Philadelphia wired that they could not 
raise a bid from their clients and an Albany mes- 


sage said that for the first time since the firm was — 


organized not a car of grain had been sold for a 
week. There was a little inquiry for low grade 


corn for export yesterday, but the bids were for ; 


small quantities and were not of much importance. 
—Tribune, April 2. 
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[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


BERT BALL, PUBLICITY MANAGER. 


SS / 
BY L. C. BREED. 


Bert Ball, who has been manager of the Publicity 
Bureau of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange and 
was recently appointed publicity agent of the Coun- 
cil of North American Grain Exchanges, is the 
dean of the Western advertisement writers, having 
been in charge of the advertising for a number of 
the largest concerns in St. Louis for twenty years. 
He was selected by the publicity committee of the 
Merchants’ Exchange last July on account of his 
varied experience as an editor and special writer. 

As the matter of publicity has been more or less 
neglected by the grain exchanges, when he took 
charge of this department there were no precedents 
and consequently he found a virgin field. The first 
thing undertaken was to get as complete a list as 
possible from the different members of their corre- 
spondents and their business location in various 
states. These names were classified and the result 
tacked by the use of pins upon a series of maps, 
which show the extent of country in which St. Louis 
grain men operate and where publicity is most 
needed. 

He has succeeded in making arrangements with 
several hundred newspapers to print the St. Louis 
grain quotations, and through the St. Louis delegates 
introduced a resolution at the meeting of the Council 
of North American Grain Exchanges, at Chicago 
recently, urging the exchanges to issue daily a com- 
parative market report from each of the primary 
markets having a grain exchange. This report in- 
cludes the opening, high, low, close, preceding close 
and close a year ago, of all the future markets, and 
also the cash range of the various grades of wheat, 
corn and oats in each market, with a view of having 
the newspapers in each exchange’s territory print 
this tabulated daily report, giving all the informa- 
tion desired by grain dealers and speculators, in a 
compact and comprehensive table. This work has 
been taken up by the various exchanges and even: 
tually may become the recognized grain market re- 
port of the country. 

Mr. Ball’s long experience as an advertising man 
is recognized by the members of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. He prepares copy and acts as 
advertising manager for a large number of grain 
firms, who have turned over this work to him. It 
is his purpose to encourage the members to adver- 
tise as widely as possible in a judicious manner and 
to furnish information regarding the St. Louis mar- 
ket to the newspapers and trade journals. 

He has begun the publication of daily enclosure 
slips on all subjects pertaining to the grain business, 
which are furnished to the members to be enclosed 
in their regular mail, and is preparing a number of 
pooklets upon the subject of “Trading in Grain,” 
which the members will mail to their trade. 

One of his plans is to induce each member to get 
cut advertising matter which has character and 
iorce; and he considers that the cumulative effect of 
all this advertising will have a powerful influence in 
building up the market. It may be said that future 
trading in St. Louis has already felt the effect of 
this current of advertising and that the business is 
almost double what it was a year ago and is grow- 
ing perceptibly all the time. 

He is also making plans to get a daily market re- 
port into the hands of every grain man in the entire 
territory, whether the section is in line with the St. 
Louis market at the time or not, and to prevent du- 
plication of this information wherever possible in 
order that the field may be consequently enlarged. 

Members who have headquarters in other markets 
have offered the use of their wires for market infor- 
mation of importance from the St. Louis market in 
the interest of the spreaders and the effect has al- 
ready been noticed by both parties. 

A sub-committee has been appointed from the 
Publicity Bureau to take a number of influential 
raembers to the cities of the South and Southeast, 
and another group West to Kansas and Nebraska, 
with a view of cementing the relationship, to learn 
conditions and to invite business into the St. Louis 
market, 
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Mr. Ball has obtained volunteers to send tele- 
graphic market reports to important points where 
the Associated Press does not give proper service 
and has made arrangements with the post office to 
make special collections of mail from the ex- 
change to catch the early afternoon trains. He has 
inaugurated a long distance telephone service to 
scutheastern Missouri, by which the markets are 
sent four times a day to towns in that section, where 
the news is given over the telephone to many inter- 
ested parties in each locality. He has made ar- 
rangements with the newspapers at various desira- 
ble points to serve small towns and country dealers 
with information by telephone, and is co-operating 
with the circulation department of these papers to 
induce all grain men in their respective vicinities to 
become regular subscribers to the papers in order to 
cbtain the market information the same evening. 
He has organized a lodge known as the “Kernels 
of Golden Grain,’ which has had its first meeting 
under the auspices of the St. Louis Grain Club. It 
is to be a trade organization, with lodges wherever 
there is a grain exchange, with a view of making 
a compact union of all interested in the grain trade 
after the manner of “Hoo-Hoo,” an order which has 
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done so much to unify sentiment in the lumber 
trade. The badge or insignia of the order is the 
fac simile of a grain of corn in gold, meaning, lit- 
erally, a “Kernel of Golden Grain.” There are a 
great number of other matters which are now under 
way in the Publicity Bureau which will, when con- 
summated, add greatly to the business. 

Mr. Ball is a great believer in the advertising of 
the grain business as a whole and believes that when 
the markets forget their jealousies and work to- 
gether as component parts of the business they 
will all get the benefit of each other’s activity. He 
is heartily in accord with the resolution passed by 
the Council to close the exchanges at 1 o’clock be- 
cause one of the hardest things to overcome has been 
to reach the afternoon papers which go to press in 
the neighborhood of 2 o’clock. Many of these papers 
at important points have expressed their willingness 
and desire to print the market quotations, but claim 
that the press associations do not furnish them in 
time for publication. He has also offered to dissem- 
inate literature for the Council and has already sent 
the article by Mr. Pfarrius, on “Scientific Farming 
and Fertilization” to the entire agricultural press of 
the country. His department is new and has met 
with many difficulties, mostly those of lethargy and 
indifference, but it is admitted that the St. Louis 
Exchange now is one of the liveliest in the United 
States and is pushing on to still greater activity. 

Mr. Ball is a ready and fluent speaker, always 
seeking to spur the members of the Grain Club at 
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their stated meetings to give their earnest and cor- 
cial support to the plans he evolves to promote 
progress in his field of endeavor. 


(For the Shaverican niemetan and Grain Trade.’’] 
WHEN OATS ARE NOT OATS AND WHEAT 
IS NOT WHEAT. 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER. 
Member of the Cook County Bar. 


In protest 345,381 of A. A. Engle, before the 
United States Board of General Appraisers it ap- 
peared that the vessel in which certain oats were 
brought to this country from Canada went ashore on 
Lake Ontario. Considerable water was shipped, 
which wet the bottom part of the cargo. After the 
dry oats from the top were taken out those which 
had been water-soaked were removed and kiln-dried. 
The testimony showed that the importer made his 
protest to the classification for duty of these latter 
as oats, on the ground that they could not be used as 
horse feed or for human consumption for the reason 
that they had become sour, though they could be 
used for hog feed and possibly cattle or sheep would 
eat them. 

The importer claimed that these oats should be 
assessed for duty as unenumerated articles, follow- 
ing Abstract Decision 19,941, on the ground that it 
was there held that failure to germinate was one 
reason for holding a commodity not to be wheat. 
But the Board knows of no decision of the courts or 
of the Board holding that any cereal is subject to 
a different classification simply by reason of its not 
possessing the quality of germinating or repro- 
cucing. This has been urged, and held perhaps in 
gome cases, to be one of the necessary qualities lack- 
ing in certain merchandise. In the Devereaux cese 
the commodity was invoiced as “wheat screeninzs” 
and described by the collector as “feed wheat.” The 
Board held it to be lacking in those qualities which 
would distinguish it as “wheat” within the statute, 
by reason of its not possessing germinating qualities 
and being unfit for human food; in fact, not such a 
commodity as wes known in commerce as wheat. 
The United States Circuit Court for the district of 
Minnesota reversed the decision of the Board upon 
additional testimony, taken after the Board had 
made its finding, and held the commodity to be 
wheat, as the additional testimony clearly showed to 
the court that it would germinate, and, further, thet 
it was used for food purposes. 

In Abstract 19,941, above mentioned, a commodity 
was under consideration which was entered as “feed 
sereenings,’ and was classified by the collector as 
“wheat,” against the contention of the importer that 
it should be assessed as an “unenumerated unmanufac- 
tured article.” The Board found that the commodity 
consisted largely of shrunken wheat mixed with con- 
siderable portions of other foul substances, conspicu- 
ous among which were wild buckwheat, sorrel, 
chess and other material. The case here was dis- 
tinguished from that, inasmuch as the commodity 
there could not be used, and was not used, as wheat; 
was in no condition to be used as seed wheat, even if 
it would germinate, and could not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, have been considered suitable for 
human food. In fact, a large portion was unfit for 
either human or animal food. The case did not turn 
upon the question whether it would germinate, ex- 
cept, perhaps, incidentally, but was decided upon the 
tneory that the stuff could not be classified as wheat 
under the statute. 

The oats in question here, it was true, might not 
be considered first quality, nor even second quality. 
The testimony was not conclusive that they would 
not germinate. Be that as it might, the oats were 
treated as such and, so far as the evidence showed, 
were used for animal food. The testimony showed 
that horses would not eat them. This statement, 
lowever, must be taken with some degree of allow- 
ance, as the question whether horses as a class would 
eat certain oats might depend upon many things 
which were not taken into consideration. The Board 
has no doubt these could have been used as horse 
feed had the horse been sufficiently in need of feed. 
Moreover, the Board knows of no rule which would 
make the question whether horses would eat oats the 
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all primitive races first employed, namely, the 
mortar and pestle, as can possibly be described. To 
reduce any material by the mortar and the pestle 
the operator delivers a succession of blows with the 
pestle in the mortar. The Williams flexible hinged- 
hammer crushing, grinding, granulating and shred- 
ding principle is the mortar and pestle operation 
reduced practically, scientifically and commercially 
into motion by mechanical power. The Williams 
system of grinding is a succession of rapid impact 
blows caused by centrifugal action and superin- 
duced by the flexibility of the beaters, or hammers 
(as they are termed), which with each revolution 
strike the material between the points of the re- 
volving body and the cage, or screen, the cage being 
the stationary grinding surface, while every other 
process of reduction is a constant rubbing between 
the grinding parts, which creates friction and uses 
up power. 

The Williams Company have issued a very inter- 
esting bulletin, entitled ‘Stock Food HEdition,”’ which 
they would be pleased to send to all interested 
parties, and they wish it known that they are par- 
ticularly strong on complete plants for alfalfa, also 
on special machinery for reducing ear corn to coarse, 
medium or fine meal. Interested parties should 
write to the Williams Patent Crusher and. Pulver- 
izer Co., St. Louis, Mo., or to the company’s sales 
department, Old Colony Building, Chicago. 


THE GOOD SEED TRAINS. 


The “Agricultural Educational Train’ in Ohio 
was this season run by the Lake Shore Road be- 
tween Cleveland and Bryan. The attendance at the 
towns was good, but better at the western than at 
the eastern end of the route. 

The “Better Farming Special” of the Boston & 
Albany R. R. was run on March 30 to Agril 2 and 
covered many parts of Massachusetts, eighteen towns 
being visited. The lectures, by members of the 
Massachusetts College of Agriculture and the State 
Board of Agriculture and the State Forester, were 
on general farming, horticulture and dairying, with 
an exhibition by the Forester specially devoted to 
predatory work suppression. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. has established an 
agricultural department with F. R. Stevens, of 
Geneva, N. Y., as its chief. Mr. Stevens has 
been doing field work for the New York department 
of agriculture. This work will consist, mainly, of 
addressing public meetings for farmers whose farms 
are tributary to the road. Agricultural subjects of 
particular interest to the locality will be discussed. 

The O. R. & N. Co.’s demonstration train was in 
eharge of the Oregon Agricultural College experts. 
It spent ten days in eastern Oregon, during the lat- 
ter part of March. One specialty this year was the 
advantages of devoting more attention to the grow- 
ing of field peas for hay and the pease where wheat 
has drawn tlie strength from the soil until it is no 
longer profitable in that line. Field peas introduced 
in eastern Washington under similar conditions a 
year ago brought results beyond the most sanguine 
anticipation, it was said, and it is believed that fully 
as good results may be obtained in the eastern Ore- 
gon dry farming wheat belts. 

The “Holden Seed Corn Train” this season went 
over the Burlington Lines in Iowa, covering about 
300 miles of that road. Lectures were delivered to 
between 6,000 and 7,000 farmers. At Knoxville, 
where the route ended, it was said that the experi- 
ence of the week was that not more than one-half 
the seed corn intended for planting in Iowa this 
spring is fit for use or will. germinate. In advance 
of the coming of the train, Prof. Lauderdale of Iowa 
State College of Agriculture went into each locality 
where lectures were to be given and secured samples 
of seed from twenty or more different corn growers, 
as widely distributed in the various counties as pos- 
sible. These samples of corn he tested in a germi- 
nation box, where they remained until one week 
prior to the arrival of the Holden Special and were 
then used in the lectures and demonstrations. 


H. H. McLean, president of the Farmers’ Union 
at Walla Walla, Wash., recommends treating all 
wheat to kill smut; but he has discovered that the 
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treatment will prevent. germination if planting is 
long postponed thereafter. He treated grain last 
fall and planted it in a box this spring. Of 50 
grains treated only three germinated, and of 52 
grains treated with vitriol showed but 16 to ger- 
minate. The conclusion is that grain treated in 
the fall must be planted at once and under no 
circumstances held over for spring planting. 


HENRY C. SCHULTZ. 

Henry C. Schultz, of the Schultz & Niemeier Com- 
mission Company, was born in St. Louis on Decem- 
ber 6, 1861, and received his education in the schools 
of that city. After leaving school thirty-two years 
ago, he entered in the grain commission business, 
being employed for a period of twenty consecutive 
years with one company in the capacity of office 
boy, clerk and salesman, gradually advancing 
through the years to salesman on the Exchange floor 
and to a membership in the firm. Some thirteen 
years ago he formed a partnership with C. L. Nie- 
meier in the commission business; and since its in- 
corporation, under the name of Schultz & Niemeier 
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Commission Company, ten years ago, Mr. Schultz 
has been its president. 

Henry C. Schultz has been a member of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange since January 3, 1882, 
is known to be a conservative and energetic busi- 
hess man and has been honored by his fellow mem- 
bers by important trusts in connection with the 
management of the Hxchange. } 


MISSOURI TRANSACTIONS TAX. 


The Missouri Supreme Court has upheld the 
validity of the law recently enacted in that state, 
requiring a 25-cent tax stamp to be placed on all 
contracts for purchase and sale of grain, stocks 
and provisions for future delivery. 

The case originated in Kansas City but was con- 
ducted by the grain exchanges of that city and St. 
Louis, the secretaries of which have been custo- 
dians of the amount of the tax accumulated since 
the law became operative. Both now hold quite 
large sums. The tax is expected to yield the state 
about $50,000 annually. 

The casa having been decided by a portion of 
the court only, a motion has been made to refer 
the cause to the full bench, but the motion will 
likely be overruled, if it has not already reached 
that stage. Kansas City, Kan. also generously in- 
vited the Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., _to 
move to the other sunny side of the Kaw; but the 
invitation has been declined. 


Correspondence solicited on grain trade matters. 
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WHY THE HEAVY DISCOUNTS. ; 


The fault found with the Chicago market in Feb- 
ruary and early in March by Illinois country ship- 
pers was that the discounts for off-grades delivered 
on to arrive contracts were unreasonable. At the 
joint meeting of the select committee of the Illinois 
Association with the Grain Committee of the Chi- 
eago Board of Trade, Sec’y Strong during the course 
of the discussion said: “Our dealers cannot under- 
stand, in the country, where the great difference 
comes in on the discount. Now, that is our conten- 
tion,—if corn that has 19 per cent of moisture is 
worth one price, and 19.1 per cent moisture will 
dock it two cents, and 19.2 will dock it four cents, 
the country dealers do not know where they are at. 
Up to this time the shippers have absorbed this dis- 
count with a great deal of grumbling, but they are 
not going to do it in the future. It must go back 
to the producer, and it is going to be a hard stunt 
to satisfy the farmer about this corn that you could 
not tell [from No. 8] to save your life, unless you 
put it under the moisture test, and if you put it 
under two tests you would not know then that there 
is a difference of two to four cents a bushel. That 
ig the proposition that we are trying to determine.” 

This is indeed a most important matter; but like 
every other proposition of any moment whatever, 
it has of course two sides. What is the other? Did 
receivers arbitrerily fix discounts? Was there no 
competition for the grain that would affect the dis- 
counts? Or, was there a substantial business reason 
for them? 

During the course of the same meeting, then, to 
enswer the questions propounded by the statements 
made by commission men and buyers of grain for 
consumption, we find the following explanations 
given for the condition of the market complained of. 

Geo. A. Wegener, vice-president Geo. H. Sidwell 
Co., commission, gaid: 

We have had days when we could sell this corn on 
samples submitted, without any submission to moist- 
ure tests; and when we can do that, we-are glad to 
do it. Other days we get our corn and find no de- 
mand except that based on moisture tests; and when 
we do so, I think we wire the fact to the country 
that it is subject to the test. It has been a hard 
winter. In December we delivered the corn without 


much difficulty when it was No. 4. The discounts 
were not wide; but as the buyers had their elevators 


‘full and found no outlet for the corn, they backed 


away from the No. 4 and widened the discounts; and 
if there was any profit in it, I am sure some of the 
buyers might come forward with a little better bid 
than we have been obliged to accept. The same thing 
is true in other markets. 


J. C. Murray, representative on the Board of the 
Quaker Oats Co., one of the largest buyers of corn 
and oats (as well as other grains) for manufacture 
for consumption, said: 


I do not think I can lay too much stress on the 
fact that Chicago is absolutely an open market—that 
there can be no ring in the market, for more than 
one reason. . . If our corn is below the general 
market, somebody is going to come in here and buy 
it; and our elevator men are not so situated that 
they will take a discount of four cents on No. 3 
yellow corn if the shipper can get any more for that 
corn in any market. There is not any question, our 
market would not last 24 hours. 

There is absolutely no use in our grinding down 
any of our acquaintances; and it is not a fact that 
Chicago is: taking undue advantage of the situation, 
because we cannot do,it. It is absurd to think that 
we can stand here and make a price on any corn 
coming up from Illinois that is less than that corn is 
actually worth. We might'do it for a day, or possi- 
bly a week, but to continue it for any length of time 
is absolutely out of the question. Not only have we 
a number of buyers here who are absolutely free 
lances, that are continually looking for a chance to 
turn a trade and make a dollar, but the elevator 
people are all more or less competitive. 

There are different kinds of elevator people. There 
are those who are just in the business of buying 
corn here and turning it over, selling it to somebody 
down here at a profit; and those people are com- 
peting here with the regular elevator people. The 
regular elevator people are mostly in the shipping 
business. We might just as well acknowledge that 
the reason corn is selling at 57 cents is because it 
is not worth more. If we do not pay more for it, 
that is your lookout. That is where the whole trou- 
ble comes in—it is not in the discount; it is in the 
fact that you have made contracts for stuff that is 
better than you have got to deliver; and the fact. 
that No.3 corn is selling at 62% cents as compared 
with No. 4 at 58% or 59, is because there is a scarcity 
of No. 3 corn and a surplus of No. 4 and the off 
grades, and the corn is not worth more than is being 
paid for it, 


There was a belief on the part of some that the 
Board officials could regulate or fix the discounts on 
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off-grades, but that was declared impossible, as the 
Board can in no way regulate or fix prices to be 
paid for grain. 

Mr. Murray in another place, continuing our quo- 
tations on the former line of explanation, said: 


I am simply speaking from my experience as a 
buyer. I do not sell much stuff on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, but I do find a great deal of competition in 
buying, and I have always found competitors when 
I was a buyer. When I was attempting to buy grain 
for less than it was worth, there was generally 
somebody around to take it away from me. I think 
that idea generally prevails. I think I said in the 
first place that possibly some irregular combination 
might go for a day or a week, but competitive con- 
ditions in Chicago market have been and are such 
that no unfair method can be continued for any 
length of time. This corn,—I do not want to get 
away from this particular fact, I am talking about 
this corn,—if it had a value in any market in Europe 
or anywhere else greater than at Chicago, you know 
we in Chicago could not set the final price on any 
sale. I cannot for a moment concede that there is 
any possible chance for unfair conditions existing 
for any length of time for a market that is as 
easily reached by any bidder as is Chicago. 

Mr. Wegener: I want to second what Mr. Murray 
says. I, as a seller, feel the weight of this lack of 
demand. I never have done much shipping, but I 
oceasionally receive commission orders to buy corn, 
and I have pointed out to my friends the low price 
of this No. 4 corn and asked for orders, and their re- 
ply has been that they have all the corn they want— 
getting it cheaper from near-by points. Our chair- 
man [Mr. J. C. F. Merrill], I believe, would like to do 
some shipping business in corn, and he will tell you 
whether there is any possibility of getting in. There 
is the thing that we have got to fall back on—the 
buyers we think should take this No. 4 corn at a 
smaller discount, but their elevators are all full, as 
far as I can learn. I just want to make that situa- 
tion clear in justice to Chicago. It is an open mar- 
ket; any one can send orders in here, to buy this 
eorn. It is an unfortunate situation. 

Mr. Merrill: Gentlemen, I do not know that any- 
thing I can say will shed any further light on the 
subject or be of especial interest to you. It is a 
broad question, and-must be looked at broadly. Self- 
interest very often prevents a fair vision or a broad 
outlook. 

The conditions existing here now [March 2] are 
due to some very marked changes which have been 
overtaking us rather rapidly during the past few 
years. You all know that approximately around five 
years ago we raised only 1,500,000,000 bushels of corn, 
and that that was so abundantly sufficient to supply 
all demands there were surplusages—three crops, 
two old crops and the new crop,—on hand at that 
time. and that served as a matter of over-supply to 
reduce the price in this market for May corn. Con- 
sumption has rapidly overtaken production; and not 
only have we had no surplusage on hand, but the 


_ additional 1,200,000,000. or 1,300,000,000, which we now 


produce has been.absorbed. When we had the old 
corn, the marketing of new corn did not begin so 
early, and when the new corn did come to market it 
found a better demand, because there was old corn 
mixed with it,—what old corn they had. The propo- 
sition confronting the elevator man was not then 
nearly so serious as it is now; and the present con- 
dition is one of over-supply in the market of a 
perishable article. That fact should be well consid- 
ered. 

You may look at the records and you will readily 
see that it has been many years since there has been 
any such arcumulation, or piling up, of corn in our 
public elevators as there is now; and it is all kiln- 
dried corn that is presenting a great problem as to 
its keeping qualities. The men who have it are 
nervous about it; and the more thinking trade—that 
is, those who think about that—are nervous about it 
and do not know just where we are going to land at 
the end of the germinating season. They have offer- 
ings every day of more than they can take care of; 
and consequently they are more or less indifferent 
about purchasing, because they can easily supply 
themselves,—all of which tends to lower prices for 
the better grade. 

Natural conditions this year have made the No. 4 
grade the commercial grade; and when a grade falls 
from the third grade into the fourth. just as when a 
ear falls from the se-ond grade into the third, there 
is a wide difference in its value immediately, because 
of the scarcity of the one and a great over-abund- 
ance for the needs of the trade of the other. Had 


. we had the shipping demands that we have usually 


had, our corn would not have piled up in the eleva- 
tors and we would not have had this condition that 
we have now, because the demand for the corn 
would have adjusted this,—the supply to the demand 
and the price accordingly. But, as has been spoken 
to you, or explained to you, the elevators are nearly 
full, and, as I have just said, the men are getting 
nervous about it. They do not know just what to 


-do with this wet corn, and I actually do not know 


what is before us in the next four or six weeks, be- 
cause when we had these conditions a good many 
years ago, they were conditions which caused the 
failure of so many strong firms throughout the 


‘country. Berrier & Co. went down under those con- 


ditions; G. P. Comstock here went down under them 
—nothing but the superfluous over-supply of a wet 
crop that they undertook to handle; and I know 
Greer at one time had 300,000 cars of hot corn, and it 
ruined him. It was so reported in ‘‘Bradstreet,”’ T 
recall perfectly, because IT had occasion to get a re- 
port and he failed under that condition. 

It is a serious point. We appreciate fully this 
complaint; but it must not relate too closely to the 
maximum moisture content of 19 per cent; that 
grade, you see, has a range of 3 per cent, and now 
you are talking about the yery maximum, The buy- 
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ers do not get any that average 17%, half way be- 
tween 16 and 19; they take it all, to get any at all, at 
19 or very close to it. . 

It is true, as Mr. Strong says, that there is no such 
marked difference between 19.1 and 19.2 as is made, 
but that is because it falls into the other grade of 
which there is so much. Out of the 670 cars of corn 
here yesterday, there was one car of No. 2 corn; the 
large majority of that corn was No. 4 corn and no- 
grade corn. You can see what the one car of No. 2 
corn was worth, and you can see how much less the 
No. 3 corn is worth, and then you can see, compara- 
tively speaking, how little of No. 3 corn there is, and 
how much less the No. 4 corn is worth, as a market 
condition. The Board of Trade could not if it would 
arbitrarily fix a price between. 

While in Washington. the other day I heard the 
eotton men making a representation before the 
committee on agriculture of the House on the anti- 
option bill offered by Mr. Scott; and one of the chief 
reasons, Herbert Knox Smith told me, why the 
eotton situation is so much worse than the grain 
situation of the country is, and therefore in his 
judgment demanding legislation (he told me that he 
did not think the grain situation did), was because 
they had 28 grades of cotton; and the transactions. 
as I understand it and as Mr. Smith told me, are in 
the grade of ‘‘middling,’’ and the difference between 
the 28 grades, taking middling as a basis, 
trarily fixed, choice and cheap, by a committee of 
the Cotton Exchange; and whereas a man may buy—- 
a spinner who wants milling cotton may buy—a 
future and take delivery, he gets, if the production 
has been such that the crop has been damaged, a 
mixture of different bales, so many as there may 
happen to be of the various grades; the entire 28 
grades may be represented. Of course, we would not 
be so badly off as that. The spinner may be deliv- 
ered horse-collar cotton, or Ostermoor mattress cot- 
ton, or middlings on his contract, as arbitrarily fixed 
by a committee; and during the time intervening 
between the action of the committee, the market, on 
the supply and demand basis, may have gotten away 
from them, even as much as one or two cents a 
pound. I have told you about that only as a side 
matter. 


THE ANTI-FUTURES BILL. 


As was expected at Washington the anti-futures 
bill that was reported to the House by Mr. Scott’s 
committee on April 5 did not mention the grain ex- 
changes as subjects of regulation, control or in- 
terference; but the Cotton Exchenges of New 
York and New Orleans were hit. “We do not aim 
to prevent honest, legitimate transactions in fu- 
tures. The cotton market demands that sort of 
business, but what we propose to prevent is the 
purchase and sale of options or futures in all cases 
where delivery is not contemplated. The evil of 
the situation grows out of the gambling trades. 
Hliminate them and you have the cure. By making 
it impossible for the ‘suckers’ to go to Wall street 
you will put an end to most of the dealings upon 
the cotton exchanges.” 

The bill follows substantially the lites of the old 
Scott bill, the principal change being in the elim- 
ination of application to the grain exchanges. “This 
change,’ said Chairman Scott, “was made partly 
because the committee reached the conclusion. that 
there are fewer abuses on the grain and produce 
exchanges than on the cotton exchange, but chiefly 
because practically all the cotton producers and a 
large proportion of the cotton spinners and mer- 
chants have united in demanding the legislation.” 

The bill makes it unlawful for any person to send 
a message over telegraph or telephone lines, by 
wireless or cable, or through the mails, offering to 
make or enter into a contract for the purchase or 
sale of cotton for future delivery without intending 
that such cotton shall be actually delivered or re- 
ceived. The penalty prescribed is a fine of from 
$100 to $1,000 and imprisonment from one to six 
months. Each message constitutes a separcte of- 
fense. 

The fate of the bill is very uncertain even in the 
House. The planters, who would be the chief bene- 
ficiaries, or sufferers, through the operation of the 
bill, are by no means certain they want to take 
the chances of being sufferers rather than bene- 
ficiaries, and while the president of the Farmers’ 
Union denounces the cotton exchanges named, vari- 
ous branches of that organization are not so sure; 
and some of them have sent to their representa- 
tives in Congress resolutions in which they urge 
that “slight fluctuations in the cotton market either 
way, which to the individual farmer may appear 
of small consequence, will, and always do, mean 
thousands, and even millions, of dollars to the 
Southern States as a whole,” so that “it is to the 
interest of cotton planters to oppose the abolition 


is arbi-. 
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of cotton exchanges, especially those in New-York 
and New Orleans.” So that it is rather likely the 
bill will be suspended in mid-air like Mahomet’s 
coffin, “until after election.” 


IMPROVED U. S. WAREHOUSE CORN 
SHELLER. 


Our illustration shows the Improved U. S. Corn 
Sheller manufactured by B. S. Constant Co. of 
Bioomington, Il]. It is the latest addition to their 
line of U. 8S. Corn Shellers, and is recommended by 
niany individual advantageous points. 

The sheller is, first of all, strongly made. All cast- 
ings are heavy and strong enough to stand the strain 
of the respective capacities, and are mounted on a 
well braced wood frame. Each casting is inde- 
pendent of the other, and the lower shells are bolted 
cn the under side of the frame so that the shells may 
he renewed without removing the top shell or ecylin- 
der. This is one of the quick repair features of the 
sheller. 

No steel tank, or cemented rit, is necessary, and 
the corn, cob, silk and shucks are delivered from the 
sheller to the boot or elevator leg by a set of shal- 
lew cups through a connecting spout. The cups are 
fastened with bolts and jam nuts into a loose sleeve, 
which is mounted on the main shaft but is inde- 
pendent of the cylinder and runs at reduced speed. 
The lower shell under the cylinder is slotted, allow- 
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WAREHOUSE CORN SHELLER. 


ing the corn to escepe into the pan below as soon as 
the corn is shelled. The gears are heavy and made 
internal and external so that the sheller can be made 
to fit any location. The lock-wheel adjustment is 
located on the opposite end of the sheller from the 
pulley. It is positive,.and the operator can adjust 
the cylinder while the sheller is running and full of 
corn. The feed-collars in the hopper are of the spiral 
form and make a positive feed at all times. The 
manufacturers will furnish full information regard- 
ing the installation of the sheller and further par- 
ticulars on request. 


DOCKAGE ILLEGAL. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri on March 30, 
in an opinion by Judge Gantt, sustained the act of 
1909 which makes illegel the Kansas City Board 
of Trade rule permitting elevator operators to de- 
duct 100 yer car from the actual weight of grain 
unloaded into their houses. 

The case in which the Supreme Court opinion 
was rendered was appealed from the Kansas City 
courts. R. J. House, then president of the Board 
of Trade, bought a car load of grain on the floor 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade from James 
Anderson and deducted 100 pounds for dirt and 
waste, according to the rule of the Board of Trade. 
When he was arrested on an information of the 
prosecuting attorney of Jackson County, he sued 
out a writ of habeas corpus in the Supreme Court, 
contending thet the statute prohibiting deductions 
from actual weight was unconstitutional. The case 
was submitted to the Supreme Court on an agreed 
statement of facts. 


Baltimore hes been trading corn for bananas with 
Jamaica of late, and a regular trade is hoped for 
on the banana steamers. 
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rule for their classification, as grades or qualities 
of oats are not mentioned in the statutes. In the 
Devereaux case there was nothing, the Board thinks, 
to lead to the conclusion that the court would have 
held that wheat which was suitable for food, even 
though it was of inferior grade, would not be classi- 
fied as wheat under the statute, simply because it 
would not grow or had lost its germinating quality. 

For these reasons the oats in question are held to 
have been properly classified as ‘‘oats.”’ 


BUCKET-SHOPS HIT. 


Bucket shops in New Jersey, in the opinion of 
Judge John J. Blair of Jersey City, are “disorderly 
houses’”—gambling hells, in the parlance. The court 
was ruling on the case of Edward Altemus and the 
Standard Stock and Grain Co., which had been 
raided some time ago. The court said: 


After an examination of the authorities and con- 
sideration of the testimony in this case the court 
eer ee the business carried on at 76 Mont- 
gomery street, from December, 1908, to January 22, 
1910, was illegal. 

Second—That che defendants, Edward Altemus 
and the Standard Stock and Grain Dealers, con- 
ducted the business at this place during this period. 

Third—That the character of the business and the 
persistent and habitual manner of its conduct made 
the place, 76 Montgomery street, a disorderly house, 
and the defendants, as managing and conducting 
said business, are guilty of keeping a disorderly 
house. 

John Else and John W. Duggan of the firm of Hlse 
& Duggan, stock brokers, Buffalo, N. Y., on March 22 
pleaded not guilty to indictments secured by District 
Attorney Dudley, charging violation of the Hughes 
anti-bucket shop law. The indictments are the first 
secured in Erie County under the new law. 

Delegate Hammond of Howard County, Md., is 
preparing a bill for a law to suppress bucket shops in 
that state. It is modeled upon the law now in force 
in New York state, which prohibits any individual or 
firm from making any contract regarding the pur- 
chase or sale on credit or margin of any securities or 
options, when the parties to the contract intend that 
it shall be settled upon the basis of the public mar- 
ket quotations and:do not intend a bona-fide pur- 
chase or sale of the securities. Violations of the 
law are to be made punishable, if a corporation is 
convicted, by a fine of not more than $5,000 for each 
offense, and if an individual is convicted by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than five years, or both. Any person or firm con- 
victed of exhibiting and displaying quotations with 
intent to lure credulous investors into bucket shop 
operations is liable to the same penalty. Any do- 
mestic corporation convicted of a second offense un- 
der this law may be dissolved upon application to 
the court on an action brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the name of the people, and similarly any 
foreign corporation may be prohibited from doing 
business in the state. Customers may protect them- 
selves by demanding from their brokers a written 
statement containing the names of the persons from 
whom the property they have ordered is bought, and 
the time when, place where and price set, and a re- 
fusal to furnish this statement within forty-eight 
hours is constituted prima facie evidence of the vio- 
lation of the law. 

W. M. Whitelaw, receiver for the Christy Grain 
Company of Kansas City, Kans., which failed a year 
ago, filed his report on March 19 with the clerk of 
ihe District Court of Wyandotte County. It shows 
that the defunct company had no grain on hand at 
the time of the failure, and that the resources, as 
well as the liabilities, were in the nature of “wager 
contracts,’ which under the law are not collectable. 
The liabilities are placed at $148,592 and the re- 
sources at $51,429. The receiver reports cash and 
collections amounting to $9,176 and moneys ordered 
paid out by the court $5,540. He now has on hand, 
including $653 from the sale of part of the office fix- 
tures, a total of $5,589. He asks the court to allow 
him $300 a month salary, dating from March 5, 1909. 

The Kansas City, Kan., Board of Trade, a sort 
of appendage of the Christy Grain & Stock Co., 
which failed about a year ago, has finally petered 
out and closed its trading rooms. 
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Geo. L. Harris, Chas. B. Lightner and Patrick 
A. Stephens have been indicted at St. Louis for 
conducting bucket shops, and John F,. Ryan for 
perjury in testimony relating thereto. 

Sentences of five members of the defunct “bucket- 
shop” firm of Odell & Co. of Cincinnati, who were 
convicted in a lower court on a charge of using 
the mails to defraud, condemned to six months in 
jail and fined $200 and costs each, were affirmed 
on April 5 by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. John Gorman, the sixth member of the 
firm, who was sentenced with the others, received a 
new trial. The defendants whose yerdict was af- 
firmed are: F. W. Foster, J. M. Scott, Edward Heil, 
Walter Campbell, A. C. Baldwin. 

On March 30 the Colonial Grain and Stock Co. 
of Cleveland was raided by the county prosecutor 
as a mail order bucket-shop. R. H. and A. L. 
Parker, the operators, pleaded guilty and were fined 
$200 each. 

On April 2 the Department of Justice at Wash- 
ington made a concerted raid on bucket-shops in 
New York, Philadelphia, Jersey City, Baltimore and 
St. Louis, and rounded up twenty-six individuals, 
who are indicted for conspiracy to defraud persons 
of their money. The men indicted are said to be 
those financially interested in the following named 
corporations: EH. 8. Boggs & Co., which has offices 
in New York and Philadelphia; Price & Co., which 
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Minister Laurier also declared the investigation was 
in hand. : 

Mr. O’Hara said he was “not at liberty to say, 
however, as to what has been ascertained as to 
the truth of the charges. The statement is made 
that grain is being mixed in certain elevators in 
a manner entirely contrary to the provisions of 
the grain act, for evasion of which heavy penalties 
are provided. Superior and inferior grades have 
been blended in such a way that wheat when éx- 
ported to foreign markets is down to the minimum 
of its class. A serious result of this practice is 
that the market price of grain is considerably af- 
fected.” 

It is stated that the railway companies are in no 
way affected; and “it is understod that the inquiry 
in so far as it has been carried on has been con- 
fined to an investigation by officers of the depart- 
ment.” 


EDWARDS & SONS. 


The elevator of W. J. Edwards & Sons at Gomer, 
Ohio, is so brilliantly white as to remind one of 
those “dreamlands” of the past, called the “white 
cities,’ or of the stuccoed walls of a typical oriental 
town in its best estate. But this plant resembles 
these only in its clean and attractive color. It is 
purely utilitarian and American in all things. The 
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has offices in Baltimore and New York; Standard 
Stock and Grain Dealers, which has offices in Jersey 
City, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and St. Louis. This is 
the first attack by the Government on this species 
of gambling robbery; and the theory of the indict- 
ments is that every man who -was connected in 
any way with the operation of the three firms which 
did business in the District had entered into a con- 
spiracy to defraud persons of their money. The 
Government maintains that every alleged bucketing 
transaction of the local brokers named was the 
act of each and every person charged in the in- 
dictment. The Philadelphia “Consolidated Stock 
Exchange,” some of whose people were among the 
arrested, was open as usual on April 4, but the 
other shops remained closed. The “Consolidated” 
concern is said to be the clearing house for hun- 
dreds of shops and swindlers in all parts of the 
country, and the amount of its illegal business 
“amazed even the investigators of the Department 
of Justice.” 


MIXING IN CANADA. 


C. T. O’Hara, Deputy Minister of the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce, has given out 
the information that the Department is investi- 
gating the allegations current at Montreal and in 
the West, that private elevator operators at head- 
of-the-lakes have been mixing grain contrary to law 
and that “prosecutions are about to be instituted 
by the Department against the owners and ofer- 
ators of Western elevators on a charge of making 
fraudulent returns as to the grading of grain.” 
On March 30 in reply to an interrogatory, Prime 


main building is 30x86 ft. on the ground and 62 
feet high and has an L 18 feet wide extending along 
the railway track for 40 feet. The main building’s 
capacity is 20,000 bushels of small grain with a 
crib on the right of the driveway for ear corn or 
oats. The office also is on the same side of the 
driveway. 

The plant is entirely new having been completed 
only about February 10. In fact, the firm began 
business on February 14. The buildings were erect- 
ed by L. C. Ewing & Son, and are equipped with nec- 
essary handling machinery operated by a gasoline 
engine. 

Gomer is in Allen County, a few miles northwest 
of Lima, and the elevator in question is located 
on the Ohio Electric Railroad. 


There is not 3 per cent of the grain which comes 
to Kansas City, Kans., that grades Turkey Hard. 
Turkey hard wheat was brought to Russell County, 
Kans., by Russiam Mennonites. It has deteriorated 
very much since sown in sandy soil and is getting 
lighter.—J. T. White, Chief Inspector, Kansas. 


“Present run of damage news was greatest in 
volume and persistency the old veterans of the 
trade have ever known,’ says the Minneapolis 
Record. “They were probably considerably exag- 
gerated and the worst seems about over. The 
history of the wheat plant shows that it can stand 
a lot of punishment and still come up to the scratch. 
Of course drouth has caused some damage, grow- 
ing weather is badly needed. It would also make 
possible intelligent estimates of damage by winter 
killing and drouth.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL WISDOM. 


Congressman Chas. F. Scott of the House com- 
mittee on agriculture was the “observed of ob- 


' servers” at a luncheon of the New York Republi- 


ean Club on March 26. He made a speech, of 
course, in which, amid much applause he read 
typical letters from business men denouncing 
manipulation of prices and gambling in futures. He 
declared that the remedy rested at present with 
the exchanges; and in this view he had the as- 
sent of such speakers as J. C. F. Merrill, vice- 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade, and Weld- 
ing Ring, president of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

Mr. Scott further said that “inasmuch as*he had 
never bought a bale of cotton, a barrel of pork, 
or a bag of coffee, he felt he had all the qualifica- 
tions to give advice to a gathering of brokers that 
an old maid has to advise the mother of ten on 
the upbringing of her children’’; and then with the 
old maid’s penchant for doling out advice he warned 
his hearers, that while “The New York Stock Ex- 
change and the Chicago Board of Trade are both 
founded for a high and honorable purpose and 
speculation in wheat or cotton is as legitimate as 
speculation in real estate, yet when an exchange 
becomes a place where men sell what they do not 
have and buy what they do not want, where a 
threat to deliver causes nervous prostration, and 
men trade in millions who could. not buy thou- 
sands, can you still call this speculation? Well, 
possibly so, but it is not good business.” 

Mr. Scott then gave an estimate of the cost of 
the exchanges to the country. The value of the 
real estate of the New York exchanges he put at 
$14,000,000, the franchises of the members at 
$100,000,000, and their annual office expense at 
$70,000,000, so that the public had to pay annually 
$90,000,000 before either it or the brokers could 
begin to make a profit. 
that the amount of capital tied up in call loans to 
earry margin transactions was on the average 
$660,000,000, and fluctuated between $300,000,000 
and $1,000,000,000, so that the annual cost of specu- 
lation to the commercial word is about $180,000,- 
000. ‘Does the- public,” he asked, “get as much 
value from this expenditure as it would if it was 
laid out in railroads, for instance? Does it add to 
our food supply? Does it contribute to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the Nation? If these se- 
curities were held only for investment, would they 
not be more widely distributed, and would not 
prices be more even? For the present,’ went on 
Mr. Scott, “my own answer to all this stock wa- 
tering sanctioned by the stock exchanges is, it is up 
to you. Set your house in order. This question 
appeals with tremendous force to the moral sense 
of the people. A question which thus appeals is 
settled only in one way. The settlement may be 
long in coming, but it always does come and al- 
ways in one way. The good is stricken down with 
the evil. The ethical evils of the speculative ex- 
change must be eliminated or the speculative ex- 
change’ will go.” 

In the other board, W. B. Thompson of New Or- 
leans Stock Exchange, one of the practical business 
men who replied to Mr. Scott, declared that the 
growing complexity of the cotton trade made it 
impossible for “spot trading” to cover the entire 
field, and he defended trading in futures by those 
who believed they could sell or buy now at a bet- 
ter price than later as a perfectly legitimate trans- 
action. “The most important feature of the future 
market,” he said, “is probably the hedging facility. 
It bears the same relation to the cotton trade that 
insurance does to general business. If it were abol- 
ished the cotton trade would be in the same posi- 
tion as business men in general would be if all 
underwriters were forbidden to issue policies of in- 
surance.” He denied that speculation could be elim- 
inated any, more than could tidal waves. There 
are evils, he admitted, which must be eradicated, 
“and I know of no effectual method except by the 
action of the people through the strong govern- 
mental arm. It is not feasible for Congress to 
make rules for the government of exchanges, but 


In addition he reckoned: 
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it can lay down a few plain principles and charge 
the executive agency with seeing its mandates are 
obeyed.” 

Prof. James B. Clark of Columbia, a member of 
Gov. Hughes’s Stock Exchange Commission, be- 
lieved the exchanges themselves could eradicate 
many of the evils, but pointed out that thereby 
they would reduce the volume of the business 
which it is at present to their interest to increase. 
The exact measure of reform to be taken he would 
be glad to leave to the exchanges themselves to 
determine. 

J. C. F. Merrill, vice-president of the Board of 
Trade of Chicago, declared that in no place are the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount so thor- 
oughly taken into account as in the exchanges. 
The root of the evil of speculation, he asserted, is 
not in the exchanges, and its existence means that 
the exchanges have failed in their mission. Future 
contracts do not create prices, but merely register 
the effects of supply and demand, and it is the 
small speculators who suffer most from the effects 
of speculation. It is for the small men that the 
bucket-shop has been created, and the Chicago 
Board of Trade, which has spent $50,000 in fighting 
them, has still to keep up the fight. 

. A. P. Marsh, vice-president of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, scoffed at Congressman Scott’s 
“great moral issue’ by remarking that the poli- 
ticians always make a great moral issue of every- 
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THE WILLIAMS GRINDERS. 


The development of the alfalfa milling business 
has been a great boon to the “alfalfa country’’ whose 
valuable hay has been made all the more valuable 
by its reduction to a meal, in which form it may be 
preserved and transported without the loss inci- 
dental to its nature as hay only. But alfalfa is not 
the only forage product that is now being reduced 
to meal for the same reasons and because the value 
as feed is heightened when ground above that when 
fed as hay. The Williams Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer Co. of St. Louis are now building com- 
plete plants for milling pea vines, pods, fodder, 
corn, clover hay, timothy hay, Johnson hay, as well 
as alfalfa and various other cereals that are con- 
verted into feed. 

The principal of the Williams machine is very 
well known, or should be by the majority of the 
Western feed manufacturers, particularly those in 
the alfalfa belt, since the company has built in 
the West no less than sixty-five complete plants for 
milling alfalfa and the various mixtures that are 
commonly used. 

The mixing and grinding being done in the same 
machine, the system consists of hay carriers to 
carry the hay to the feeding table, this belt feeding 
table being a part of the Williams machine, and 
automatically feeding the hay into the shredder. 


The hay passes between corrugated rolls and is 


THE WILLIAMS GRINDER. 


thing to which they object. “After all, the utmost 
that any speculator can do on a produce exchange 
is to bring about for a few days or hours in any 
one market an artificial condition. And he is sure 
of a much worse punishment than any Congress 
can enforce—loss of money, prestige, and all that 
makes life worth living. We cannot now restrain 
trade in any way. We are no longer free to fol- 
low our own impulses, because the legislators, in 
trying to check one evil, have made it impossible to 
prevent another.” 

Speaking for the New York Produce Exchange, of 
which he is president, Welding Ring declared that 
if any member tried to form a corner in any com- 
modity the committee of the Exchange would fix 
a price at which he would be obliged to settle all 
his transactions. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT MONTREAL. 


The Harbor Commission of Montreal contem- 
plate extensive improvements of the water-front of 
that city, which shall include the building of 
another grain elevator at Section 19, between the 
Victoria Pier and that occupied by the Manchester 
Line. The new elevator will have storage capacity 
of two million bushels of grain, as against the 
one million capacity of the elevator at King Edward 
Pier. To make room for the elevator the wooden 
sheds on Sec. 19, that have done service for so 
many years, will be abolished, and the Elder-Demp- 
ster Line will have to find berthing elsewhere. 

The intention to build an elevator as one of the 
immediate needs of the harbor is a result of the 
lack of adequate storage for grain experienced last 
year. 


Send us the grain news of your neighborhood, 


chopped off, or ground, over a knife and discharged 
through a perforated metal cage. The material is 
then taken by air from the machine and deposited 
in a large Cyclone Collector, where the air is sep- 
arated from the meal, which falls into bins, from 
which it passes into the packers and is packed into 
100-lb. sacks. With this outfit, loose or baled hay 
can be thrown upon the feeding table and the ma- 
terial is never touched by hand from the time it 
reaches the feeding table until it is packed in the 
sack, 

The Williams Company claim that they can give 
better results with the least possible cost per tcn 
than any other system made. The machine is by 
no means an experiment, having been manufactured 
and marketed for the last two or three years; and 
the system will grind more hay and cereal mix 
with a given housepower than any other system, it 
is claimed, on account of the peculiar construction 
of the machine. There are no knives or saws to 
dull, and the capacity is not reduced on account 
of any of the wearing parts becoming dull. Oper- 
ators who have been using some of these outfits 
for two or three years are getting the same capacity 
and the same good results today that they did when 
they first installed their plants, and the Williams 
Company claim that some of the most successful 
alfalfa milling companies are the ones using their 
outfits, and they believe that they can substantiate 
any claim that they make. 

This patent hinged-hammer grinding principle 
introduces practically a new system into the feed 
trade. The work being done by impact and not by 
friction, it is as different from all other grinding 
systems in the world as day is from night. It is 
as near to the principle which Adam and Eve used 
in the garden, and which the “noble Red Men” and 
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MORE ABOUT SOY BEANS. ° 


BY G. O. DELL. 


The Soy Bean in America is a crop for the South, 
—that part of our country south of Mason & 
Dixon’s Line,—except that in southern Indiana and 
Illinois the bean has done well. The earlier varie- 
ties have matured as far north as Minnesota, Mass- 
achusetts and even Ontario; but tests at American 
experiment stations, and tests have been made at 
most of them, have made it clear that “the region 
of maximum importance will be south of the red 
clover area and in sections where alfalfa cannot 
be grown successfully.”’* The soy bean, therefore, 
will compete in this country principally with cow- 
but as cultivation is usually required, they 
fill a somewhat different agricultural need. “As hay 
the plant cannot successfully compete with red 
clover or alfalfa. Unless the yield of grain (beans) 
is fifteen bushels or more per acre, it is hardly 
profitable enough to grow it for that purpose alone, 
as it would be too expensive to feed. Some of 
the earlier varieties will yield sixteen to twenty 
bushels or more per acre, and when such yields 
can be secured the crop is a valuable one.” 

Generally speaking the American soy bean re- 
quires the same growing temperature as corn, but 
does best in a warmer climate. It calls for a 
good corn soil, but will do fairly well on a poorer 
soil, provided inoculation is present. It prefers 
fairly fertile loams or clays and (the Mammoth) 
the sandy soils; but the richer soils give hay rather 
than beans as the crop. It requires a well-drained 
soil and will not grow in a‘soil where water stands; 
and yet while paradoxically it will stand more mois- 
ture than either corn or cowpeas, it is more drought- 
resistant than cowpeas. 

In Asia more than 200 varieties of soy beans are 
known, practically ‘every’ district where they are 
grown having its own distinct varieties; but in 
this country only seven varieties are now handled 
by seedsmen, although many more have been tested, 
some of which will eventually replace other varie- 
ties now on the market. The current American 
varieties are the Mammoth, Hollybrook, Guelph, Ito 
Saw, Buckshot, Ogemaw and Wisconsin Black. 
(See cut.) 
and hay; the Holybrook yields more grain than hay, 
the latter being too coarse and woody to be desir- 
able; Ito San makes excellent hay, with a moderate 
yield only, but it matures in 95 to 100 days (25 to 
50 days earlier than Mammoth and 14 days earlier 
than Hollybrook); Guelph has been much advertised 
but gives a poor hay and a seed pod that shatters 
very much. Buckshot, Ogemaw and Wisconsin 
Black are the varieties sold in the North and are 
really not very desirable compared with the other 
varieties, except that they are a surer crop in 
their particular habitats. At least five other new 


peas; 


varieties should be on the seeds market in 1910° 


to-wit, Wilson (black), a heavy grain-yielder and 
excellent for hay; Meyer (mottled black and 
brown), 110 days, excellent for hay and large grain 
yielder, with, however, a tendency to clog when 
mowed; Austin (greenish yellow), medium-late 
variety, good grain yielder; Haberlandt (yellow), 
later variety, recommended where an earlier var- 
iety than Mammoth is desired: and Riceland 
(black), very late, adapted only to the cotton belt, 
very desirable for hay. 

The Bulletin quoted gives instructions for the 
culture of soy beans not necessary to repeat here, 
except that good preparation of soil is needed to 
prevent early growth of weeds; planting (about 
June 1) in rows by a drill; and carefulness to test 
the viability of seed, as soy beans, if not properly 
stored, or if old, are apt to be low in germination; 
flat cultivation is preferred. Like other legumes, 
inoculation for nodule bacterja is generally neces- 
sary in the South during the first season in isolated 
localities where the crop has not been grown; and 
the more northward and westward the crop is tried 
the more necessary is inoculation. 


*Farmers’ Bulletin 372: “Soy Beans,” by C.°V. 
and H. T. Nelsen, from which 
facts herein are obtained, 
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The Mammoth yields well both of beans. 
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Hay.—Soy-bean hay, cut at the proper time and 
earefully cured is excellent, and for dairy cattle 
yields results equal to alfalfa hay. The laté or 
medium-late varieties are best adapted for hay, as 
they grow to a greater height and have finer stems 
and branches and more leaves than the earlier kinds, 
The Mammoth and Ito San are preferred for hay 
of the varieties now sold by American seedsmen, 
Ito San being earlier by a month, say, than the 
Mammoth. The soy-bean hay is therefore peculiarly 
a Southern crop, the plant not being recommended 
for hay north of the Ohio River, except in southern 
Illinois. 

The hay should be cut when half or more of the 
pods are fully grown, but before they begin to 
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A TYPICAL SOY BEAN PLANT. 


change color in ripening; or (a better rule) when 
the top leaves begin to turn yeilow. At this stage 
of growth the largest yield and at the same time a 
good quality of hay will be secured. If the cut- 
ting is done earlier than this, the percentage of 
protein will be higher and there will be practically 
no waste in feeding; but the total yield will not be 
so large and the difficulty of curing much greater. 
If the cutting is. much later than this, the total 
food constitutents will be greater, but there will 
also be considerable waste of material in feeding 
due to the stems becoming hard and woody. 

The planting should be timed so that the crop 
can be cut for hay in September, as this month 
is usually the most satisfactory for hay-making. 
The cutting may begin as soon as the dew is, off 
the plants and continue for the rest of the day. The 
plants should be allowed to lie in the swath until 
the leaves are well wilted, but great care should 
be exercised to rake them before the leaves become 
dry and brittle. After raking into windrows they 
should be left for a day or two, depending on the 
weather, and then put in small cocks or bunches. 
Three to five or six days of good weather is ample 
time for making good soy-bean hay. Great care 
should be used to prevent the loss of leaves, since 
these are the most yaluable part of the plant except 
the pods, 
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When the hay is dry, it should be put in good- 
sized stacks or under a shed. If it is stacked in 
the open field it is very essential that some other 
material, either grass or a canvas cover, be put 
over the stack, as soy-bean hay does not shed rain 
well. Yields of from one to three and occasionally 
four tons of cured hay to the acre are secured. The 
average yield is about two tons per acre. Cur- 
ing frames can often be used to good advantage in 
making .soy-bean hay, especially in unfavorable 
weather. The object of these frames is to keep the 
cocks open, so as to prevent matting and to allow 
the circulation of air. They are usually three- or 
four-sided pyramids made of boards or poles three 
to six feet long, fastened together at the top and 
held by crosspieces near the base. 
a hollow cock or shock is secured and consequent 
better curing. In stacking the hay, poles or logs 
placed in the center of stack, so as to leave passages 
for air, will greatly lessen the danger of spoiling. 

Passing over the Bulletin’s remarks on soy beans 
for pasturage and pasturage mixtures of soy beans 
with cowpeas, “very satisfactory”; with sorgo, ob- 
jectionable as to yield of soy; with millet, “not 
good”; with corn, most common; and soy for ensil- 
age (in tentative stage) ,—we come to the Bulletin’s 
remarks on soy beans for grain, a crop that is profit- 
able with a yield of 16 bushels or more per acre. 
The feeding value is high, being slightly superior 
to cotten-seed meal; it is rich in protein while 
nearly all the other grains produced on the farm 
are poor in protein but rich in carbohydrates. For 
srain production tall varieties that do not branch 
or bear pods close to the ground are desirable, as 
they are more easily harvested. Of the varieties 
now on the market the Mammoth and Hollybrook 
are undoubtedly much the best for the South, while 
the Ito San and the Guelph, which is also known 
to the trade as Medium Green, are best for more 
northerly latitudes. A very serious objection to 
the Guelph, however, is its tendency to shatter seeds 
at ripening time. When grown for grain alone, the 
cutting may be delayed in the case of most of the 
varieties until all of the leaves have fallen. The 
Guelph and a few other varieties not on the mar- 
ket retain the leaves late and much seed would be 
lost by shattering if the harvesting were not done 
earlier. The plants should be allowed to become 
thoroughly dry after cutting before they are stacked 
or put into a barn or shed. Care should be taken, 
however, not to let them get too dry before they are 
piled into bunches, as there is likely to be consid- 
erable shattering of seed in such cases, especially 
if rained upon. 

The feeding value of soy beans, as has been said, 
is about equal to alfalfa for dairy cows; and is 
more valuable than cotton-seed meal as a supple- 
mented feed in the production of pork, mutton, 
wool and beef. Compared with corn, it is “at least 
twice as valuable-for feed as corn.” (It should be 
fed ground, and is more easily ground with corn 
which prevents gumming up the mill.) However, 
“the general opinion in Hamberg is that soya meal, 
unless fed with the greatest discretion and in very 
limited quantities, will certainly cause colic,” but an 
importer sets forth its virtues in this language: 
“Wor milch cows and common feedings soya cakes 
are used with undecorticated cotton-seed cake, ths 
cheapest feed stuff on the market, as the combina- 


tion gives not only a gain in milk but the general — 


health of the animals gains also. The cake con- 
tains about 6 per cent of oil and 40 per cent of albu- 
men, whereas the woody fiber is less than 5 per 
cent. The feed value of the cake comes close to 
the decorticated cotton-seed meal, and ought to be 
used in a similar way. The cakes were used by a 
practical dairyman, who reports that a cow, placed 
alone for a trial and fed daily with half a cake, 
mixed with other feed stuff, gave -an extra yield of 
milk every day, and the general state of health of 
the animal gained considerable by the treatment,’’* 

As remarked in an article on the soy bean in 
the November number of this paper, the range of 
usefulness of the soy bean is by no means exhausted 


*Quoted in “Soya Bean and Products,’’ Special Con- 
sular Reports, Vol. XL. Dept. Com, and Labor, Bur, of 
Mfrs,, Washington, 1909, 
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when considered as feed only, although its high 
value in this respect has recently commended it to 
European buyers, who have been buying the Man- 
churian beans this season in very large quantities. 
The oil possibilities of soy beans at this moment 
are attracting even more attention, in view of 
which the English “Oil and Colours Trades Journal” 
says: ‘There is every prospect of the bean trade in 
northern Manchuria developing into a complicated 
and highly speculative business.” 

In corroboration of which opinion, there is the 
report of Consul-General Paddock from Harbin to 
the U. S. Dept. of Commerce and Labor, on the 
eultivation and use of the soya bean, in which he 
states that the development of commercial growth 
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the various commodities which they export to this 
district, and it is said that one of the principal 
foreign concerns which proposes to enter the field 
extensively during the coming season will endeavor 
to introduce a similar system, as a result of which 
it is possible that a considerable importation of 
American cotton piece goods may be made. 

I am informed, moreover, that one of the largest 
foreign exporters has decided to transact its local 
financial business in this connection through the 
branch of the Tah Ching (Imperial Chinese) Bank 
at Chang Chun, in this district. 

No large Chinese concern has thus far been in- 
terested in the export of these beans from this 


district, but it is possible that they may enter the 


field, either independently or in cooperation with 
some of the foreign concerns interested. It would 
therefore, that the development of this 
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SEEDS AND PODS OF SEVEN VARIETIES OF SOY BEANS—NATURAL SIZE. 


of that district, and may result in an increased im- 
portation of American goods in exchange for the 
beans. The vice-consul writes: 


The export of these beans in the raw state to Eng- 
land was initiated in this district by the Mitsui 
Company, one of the most important Japanese mer- 
cantile concerns, which is said to have made over 
1,000,000 yen ($498,000) in this business alone with- 
in the past year. More recently, since the beginning 
of 1909, several British concerns, engaged in busi- 
ness in China, have become interested in the export 
of these beans to England. While, on account of. 
recently increased prices, excessive freight charges, 
and other circumstances, it is not believed that ex- 
traordinary profits have been made of late, it is 
understood that the coming season will see an acces- 
sion to the ranks of local exporters; such important 
concerns as Jardine, Matheson & Co. (Limited), 
and Samuel Samuel & Co. (Limited), of London, 
are reported as interested. 

Should the European demand continue, the ex- 
port of these beans seems likely to become one of 
the most important features in the commercial 
development of this district, for the profit to the 
Chinese. farmers and dealers is considerable, and 
it will arouse foreign interest in the development 
of northern Manchuria not only through the crea- 


tion of a new industry, but by supplying the local. 


Chinese population with much increased purchas- 
ing power. It is understood that Japanese expor- 
ters pay for the beans principally by exchange of 


new export industry in Manchuria is worthy of 
attention. 


TAXING GRAIN IN TRANSIT. 


Grain in transit is subject to taxation, according 
to a recent decision of the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois. The cese came up from the Municipal Court 
of Chicago on the following facts: 


The grain was in a private elevator at Chicago 
and was owned by residents of various Southern 
and Western states. The grain had been sold by 
these owners to New York, Philadelphia and other 
cities, the right of removal at Chicago for inspection, 
weighing, cleaning, etc., being reserved. Bacon, 
the owner or the elevator, purchased these contracts, 
and the grain remained in Chicago only long enough 
for the inspection and treatment. It was admitted 
that at no time was there an intention of use or 
sale in Hllinois. The court held that the property 
was not actually in transit when the assessment 
was made, and therefore was subject to taxation. 
In other cases it has been held that property is 
not liable to taxation as it passes over the highway 
in course of transportation from one state to an- 
other, even though there may be delay in such 
transportation from high water or other cause, but 
if the -roperty be stored for an indefinite time dur- 
ing such transit, for other than natural causes or 
lack of facilities for immediate transportation, it 
may lawfully be assessed by local authorities, 
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Readers of the “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,’ of the March number, will recall Mr. W. L. 
Shellabarger’s criticism of the moisture test as a 
criterion for grading corn. At the joint meeting at 
Chicago on March 2, he repeated his objections at 
greater length, as well as made complaint of the 
unfairness in general of the 19 per cent maximum 
of moisture in No. 3 corn. As to what maximum 


would be right and proper, he said on this occasion: 


As to what per cent should be the basis of No. 3 


corn, I am not prepared to say, and I do not believe 
that there is any information, or data, in the hands 
of any one that would justify them in saying that 
19% or 20% is the maximum amount of moisture ' 
that corn should contain for No. 3 grade. I put that 
question to Dr. DeBall of the Government laboratory 
at Decatur, and he stated that while they had been 
pursuing the investigations for the past two years, 
and quite extensively, they had not as yet been able 
to arrive at any basis that would enable them to put 
cut any information as to what should constitute 
No. 3 corn, or what kind of corn would carry for a 
reasonable length of time without-deteriorating; that 
the Government, with the amount of money that it 
had been spending, and devoting its agents’ time 
and energy in that direction, is not in a position to 
put out that information. That being the case, I 
would like to know where they [the makers of the 
corn rule of the Uniform Grade Rules] got the idea, 
or how they arrived at the conclusion, that 19% is 
the maximum per cent of moisture [to be] allowed in 
No. 3 grade. 

If the inspestion department is given some leeway, 
so that 19% is not the maximum amount, I think 
that the inspection department would be able to 
grade this corn to the satisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned, particularly those who are inclined to be 
reasonable. Of course, from the country shipper’s 
standpoint, we think there are some things rather 
unreasonable. And I want to say that in my judg- 
ment if the moisture test was simply made by the 
department, with a view of confirming its judgment 
as to the grade of corn, it would be better than un- 
der the existing conditions; and personally I think 
that the moisture test proposition should be -elim- 
inated altogether from the inspection proposition, 
particularly as the moisture test is so unreasonable 
and unreliable up to the present time. 


AN OPPOSING VIEW. 


Taking the opposite view, that a definite moisture 
limit is reasonable and necessary, Mr. J. C. Murray, 
on the same occasion said: 


I believe that the solution, in a large measure, is 
of the inspection of corn will finally devolve upon 
the moisture test. As a merchandising proposition: 
the water element in the corn has not an additional 
feeding value, and cannot be considered as part of 
the value of the corn at any time. From the milling 
standpoint, we simply have to take 20 per cent corn, 
dry the moisture out of it, just the same as we have 
to handle 18 per cent corn; and we simply lose the 
additional moisture, with the added expense of tak- 
ing out that moisture, whatever that is; and, further, 
the more water there is in the corn—from the milling 
standpoint, I am talking—the more moisture that 
there is in the corn, the greater the deterioration and 
loss to the miller in handling that corn through the 
mill after the moisture is taken out. The additional 
drying, we find, causes a deterioration in the quality 
of the corn from the milling standpoint. Our loss in 
feed is greater on corn dried from 20 to 15 than on 
corn dried from 18 to 15. For that reason we, as 
millers, believe firmly in the moisture test. 

We operated under the moisture test seven mills in 
Iowa for two years, and at our Akron mill, while we 
have not operated under the moisture test, we have 
used the moisture test as a guide to the value of 
corn and the manner in which we should handle it. 
We have used it for years; I presume every corn 
miller has, more or less. 

Mr. Shellabarger refers to the arrival at 19 per cent 
as the maximum as being unfair in a year like this. 
when the moisture, or water, has not dried out of 
the corn during its ripening period. That maximum, 
in ordinary years, may seem to act as an injustice. 
I do not think that it is, simply because we cannot 
afford to change our grades and elevate the moisture 
with each different characterization that comes up 
with the different crops, and we should stick to a 
certain basis. If the corn does not grow up to the 
standard ordinarily accepted as No. 3, then it is not 
No. 3; and I do not believe our grade should be 
changed with every fluctuation of crop from year to 
year. That 19 per cent has been exceeded in the 
course of this year, is my experience. Our corn at 
Bradley, this time last year, was running 17 to 18%; 
this year we are getting little corn running under 20; 
and I think the crop is averaging considerably high- 
er, judging from what we receive at the Cedar Rap- 
ids mills at the present time; and I do not see where 
any change in inspection is proper that would not 
take into consideration the fact that the crop is in- 
ferior to the standard grade and would have to be 
graded accordingly. 

I think 19 per cent is high enough on corn. T think 
when we have put 19 per cent of moisture,—19 per 
eent of water,—allow that much water in corn,— 
that that is enough to allow in merchantable corn. 
I do not see any way in which you can get away 
from the fact that water is water, and that it is not 
worth anything to anybody. If the moisture 
tests are unreliable, as indicated by the evidence we 
have, then we ought to go to every possible length 
to procure the best possible moisture test to bring 
about the required improvement. It may not be 
possible to do that in a day or week or month, but 
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we should all work to that end. I do not believe 
that the moisture test should be final. I agree with 
Mr. Shellabarger in that, that there is a lot of corn 
under 19 per cent that is not No. 3. There are other 
imperfections, and I think those imperfections should 
stand against the corn as much as they ever did, 
with the added restriction that the No. 3 grade 
should not contain over 19 per cent moisture. 

I think another matter in connection with that 
figure of 19 per cent that has not been touched upon 
here is that we have a certain fixed percentage on 
No. 2 corn, which is adhered to rigidly, and we have 
got to allow a reasonable leeway between No. 2 and 
No. 3, and when we get No. 3 as far away as 19 per 
cent, I think we have got it far enough, and I do 
not believe that 20 per cent corn will ever keep as 
long as 19 per cent corn, of the same character and 
appearance. I believe that the added moisture, com- 
ing in the germinating season, makes that corn that 
much more risky. As we all know, even 15 per 
» cent corn is not absolutely safe in the germinating 
season; 16 is less safe; and the further down you go 
the worse you get. To my mind 19 is high enough; 
and we should be willing to accept that as the 
maximum amount of moisture, and we should work 
towards improving our moisture tests so that they 
could be dependable. 

Mr. Shellabarger: May I ask you, Mr. Murray, 
whether you kiln-dry the corn before you dry it in 
the air? 

Mr. Murray: 
dry the corn. 

Mr. Shellabarger: 
kiln-drying corn, 
greater. 

Mr. Murray: The waste is greater; the more water 
is taken out of the corn, the greater the depreciation 
of the value of the corn that is left. 


At the Cedar Rapids plant we kiln- 


Of course, it is a fact that in 
and then drying it, the waste is 


VARIATIONS IN THE MOISTURE TESTS. 


Subsequently the discussion turned on the varia- 
tions shown in moisture tests of the same corn (di- 
vided samples) by different operators. F. H. Rice, 
discussing the 19 per cent maximum, said: 


They [the Southern and Southwestern representa- 
tives at the National convention at St. Louis in 1908] 
wanted it around 18%. We were very liberal, so 
much so that we thought we were foolish; and now 
that we have made it 19, and the corn is such that it 
carries more moisture,—well, I do not know, I am 
afraid. gentlemen, if we are going to chasing crops 
in making our grades here, that we will be in trou- 
ble. We ought to have a standard the same as we 
have in wheat, and if the crop does not come up to 
that standard, why, grade it as it is. Now, 
we have gone into this testing proposition with the 
machine. There is 4 slight variation, but it seems to 
me that the variation between the Government test 
and Mr. Kietel’s test is very slight—about 1.2 per 
cent. Now, what is the difference between Kietel’s 
and the State’s? 

Mr. Shellabarger: 0.35%. 

Mr. Rice: Then Kietel’s test comes closer to that 
of the State than he does to that of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Shellabarger: Yes. 

Mr. Rice: We find it a iittle different from that. 
We find Kietel’s and the Government here are work- 
ing very closely, and that the State is a little more 
liberal in thir inspections; that is, that stuff we 
would test at 19 has been going over to the Goy- 
ernment at 20. But we find a difference in the oils; 
there is a great deal to be learned yet. We must all 
have the same quality of oil, all of the thermome- 
ters adiusted to the sme space from the bottom, 
ard in time we re going to get down to perfection. 
I believe that these machines are far more reliable 
than the man, and that we can judge closer by a 
mavhine, if it runs perfectly, and we cannot let a 
man get at it that does not understand No. 2 corn, 
and say that it has 15, 16, 17 or 18 per cent—he can- 
not guess as closely as the machine can. TI know T 
cannot. I do not believe that we should change it. I 
think the time is coming when your differences will 
become closer—when they will not be as large as 
they are today. 

Mr. Montelius: I would like to ask Mr. Rice a 
question: Do you think it fair, our moisture tests 
varving as they do, that we are held up right to the 
tenth nart of a grain on a contract,—do you think 
that fair when we have this variation? I cannot see 
any justice in it. 

Mr. Rice: In reply to that, I would say, sir, that if 
we settled upon 20 per cent,—came on 20,—if we 
flopped over one or two points, to use the same argu- 
ment, it is simply a case of where are we going to 
draw the line, and when the line is drawn to stay 
right there. 

*Mr. Montelius: We have got nothing accurate.— 
where do you draw this line? There is a variation in 
your tests. 
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Mr. Baldwin: Well, I am glad of that; but the 
great complaint in the country about this condition 
is that there is no flexibility to take care of these 
differences in testing machines. It seems to me 
{hat the inspection office should not insist, if it is 
shown that the corn is No. 8 grade, that it must be 
thrown out on a technicality. There is no flexibility 
in that regard. If it can be overcome to a great ex- 
tent, I do not believe we would hear so much com- 
plaint from the country. 

Mr. H. TI. Baldwin: TI think we have got along 
further than we were. in approaching the standard 
for grading corn, but I do know that there is a 
large and loud complaint in the country in regard to 
matters that we are bringing up here at the present 
lime. One of the troubles is that no two of the 
moisture tests are alike. The Government officers at 
Decatur told me that some of these moisture tests in 
Chicago are not by the machines that are author- 
jzed by the Government. I think, in the first place, 
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that we will have to get closer together, and get 
some standard for that test. 

Mr. J. C. F. Merrill: Right on that point, let me 
interrupt you, Mr. Baldwin. They must refer to 
some of the privately owned tests, because those 
that are made by the Government and by the State 
are all alike and are those that the Government it- 
self authorizes. 


Mr. Shellabarger: There is one statement that is 
being made and that is about having three bases of 
analysis here; and, of course, it has been demon- 
strated, and I will venture the assertion, at the risk 
of dinner at my expense to the whole crowd, that 
you cannot take a sample of corn and submit it to 
all three laboratories here and get the same result. 
You cannot do it. 

Mr. Merrill: You cannot take the same sample but 
any two that you can get 

Mr. Shellabarger: That is the very point. They 
draw a sample, and they take 100 grains, 50 grains of 
this is 1/640,000th of the contents of an 80,000-pound 
ear of corn; and they tell me, Mr. Moore especially 
has, that they have graded but very little corn that 
would not exceed 1/169,000th part of the car. 

Mr. Merrill: It might be more, you will admit 
that; it might vary either way. 

Mr. Shellabarger: Yes, there you are. 

The Chairman (Mr. Merrill): The mcisture tests 
we use are those recommended by the Government; 
the Government thought so much of it that it bought 
the patent and killed it in order that the country 
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might have it cheap. They use it in their own lab- 
oratories, and the tests will not vary more in ours 
and any state than they will in any other, and it is 
a Government method, a laboratory method; it is all 
put by itself and recommended by the Government; 
it is not anything that we started. 

Mr. Strong: No, I understand, we were for it, be- 
cause we did not know about it. You go and ask 
the head of the Government inspection department, 
and he cannot tell you anything authoritative 
about it, 

The Chairman: It is more accurate than out of 
hand inspection. A few years ago there was an in- 
stance of a car analyzed that graded No. 3, with 25 
per cent moisture ineit. That was very favorable to 
the country, of course, but it was very unfair to the 
buyer. 

Mr. Strong: We do not want anything arbitrary 
about it. 


IMPORTS FOR 58 YEARS. 

The statement that the imports of “farm prod- 
ucts” by the U. S. during the 58 years, 1851-1908, 
increased nearly nine-fold, reaching the great sum 
of $540,000,000 in 1908, having grown from 
$61,000,000 in 1851, need disturb no one—the im- 
ports in few cases are compilation with products 
grown in this country, although some of ‘the poli- 
ticians in times past have worried the “oor farmer” 
by the thought that he has not had ample “protec- 
tion’ with the rest. Sugar, tea and coffee constitute 
more than one-third of the total. Unmanufactured 
tobacco, wool and silk constitute another impor- 
tant group; and then there are other tropical prod- 
ucts—cocoa, fruits, fibres, ete. Closely competitive 
imports are butter, eggs, cheese; wool; packing 
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HOW TO FIND LHAKS WITH AUTOMATIC SCALE, 
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house offals, sent as blood, bones, bristles, hides, 
oils and sausages; cotton and flax; hay, hops and 
indigo; wines and liquors and vegetable oil (olive) ; 
rice, sugar, tobacco, and occasionally beans, onions 
and potatoes. 


[From the ‘‘American Miller.’’] 


HOW TO FIND THE LEAKS WITH AN 
AUTOMATIC SCALE. 


BY HOOSIER MILLER. 

Many men who run mills and elevators and buy 
and sell grain, when they figure up at the end of 
the year find they have had a bad leak somewhere 
in the year’s business, because the number of bush- 
els of grain handled and their bank account do not 
balance. And the bank account is always the short 
side. With an automatic scaie installed, as shown 
in accompanying illustration, I believe the leak may 
be located. 

In this style of installation three stands of ele- 
vators are required. No. 1 receives the grain from 
the farmers’ wagons and delivers to receiving sep- 
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arator to be cleaned; No. 2 simply delivers grain 
to elevator bins, or to mill for grinding, or to cars, 
after it has been cleaned and weighed; No. 3 takes 
grain from bins. By placing an automatic scale 
at A on first floor, with surplus bin B on second 
floor above, the load of wheat may be weighed on 
wagon scale and dumped at D, passing from elevator 
No. 1 to separator C and cleaned. Then it passes 
down through automatic scale A to elevator 2, where 
it is delivered to bins. 

The grain has now been weighed the old way— 
dirt and all, but the tally on the automatic scale 
will show just how many pounds of wheat have been 
delivered to the bin and how many pounds haye 
been cleaned out and lost. In loading a car of grain 
out from elevator, it may be run through the auto- 
matic scale, and there is no mistake in weighing, 
as the machine does it all. 

In buying corn in the ear from the farmer, one 
buys 1,000 bushels and weighs it up on the wagon 
scale in the ear, and pays for it. Then he shells it, 
and when he sells it he finds that he has only 950 
bushels to sell, as it did not shell out. By shelling 
the corn from:the wagon and running it through 
the automatic scale, one knows just how :many 
pounds of corn he has in the bins. So here he finds 
a leak. 

In selecting a scale it should be of about the same 
capacity as the elevators. If larger it does not weigh 
the overdraft so well. Also, the scale should have 
a residue weigher, in order to weigh wagon-loads, 
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SIZE AT THE EXPENSE OF QUALITY. 


BY J. R. BOWIE. 

The time will come, if it is not already here, 
when the corn-grower will find his mistake in 
growing the largest variety of corn rather than a 
smaller ear of better quality. The large ear does 
not mature in some of the corn growing states in 
time to be housed before winter sets in, and on 
this account it has to stay out in the field all win- 
ter. If it is housed and shelled before the cold 
weather sets in, it is more often than not that there 
is too much moisture in the grain to keep any 
length of time. Then when it is shipped out to 
different states the howl comes up, and very often 
justly so. Just as there is no way of curing a 
rotten egg, so after corn has begun to get blue or 
green in the heart there is no known process that 
will bring it back to its original sweetness. One 
may scour and rub all he is a mind to, but the 
fermentation has done its work, and will not be 
released. 

I have two articles before me at this time, one 
from a Savannah paper and one from an Atlanta 
paper, headed “To save cattle from Pellagra,”’ and 
“Seizing damaged corn that is sold in Georgia.” 
There is one way and only one way that I can 
see out of this dangerous muddle that the grain 
shippers have gotten into by shipping green corn, 
not only to the South, but to all parts, of the coun- 
try, and that is to ship dry corn. And to be able 
to ship dry corn the dea’ers must either kiln-dry 
the grain or get the farmers to plant a variety 
of corn that will mature before frost. 

I have been very much gratified to know that 
the Nashville grain men and the millers of that 
city have been alive to this issue and have done 
whet they could to get the Western grain shippers 
to ship dry corn to that market. I have talked 
with men in the state of Georgia who have had 
cccasion to feed a great deal of Western corn and 
they claim the loss of great numbers of fine mules 
and horses from spoiled corn that was shipped in 
from the West. If there had never been any 
spoiled corn shipped to that merket they could not 
ciaim that the death of stock was due to the eat- 
ing of such. 

Do I receive wet wheat at my mill? Do I receive 
wet corn at my mill? No, sir-ree; I do not. Who 
receives the wet corn and ships it out? Is it the 
farmer? Not much, but he is the fellow that will 
sell you wet corn if you are fool enough to take 
the risk of buying it. It is not the elevator man’s 
place to dry the grain, unless he gets a sufficient 
reduction in price to justify him, but it is his duty 
to see to it that the grain he ships out is good 
merchantable stuff. If the elevator man _ hasn’t 
backbone enough to deduct for moisture when re- 
ceiving the farmers’ grain, for fear of losing a 
customer, he should stand all losses himself or go 
out of business. 

I am going to make one more guess, and it is 
that the time has come when it is extremely dan- 
gerous to ship damp corn into the South. I have 
ground corn into chop when every grain of it was 
blue or green, but under the present feed laws of 
this state I could not: now handle such stuff at all. 
Some years ago when the writer had occesion to 
write the first article on “Improperly and Poorly 
Cured Corn,’ he was hoping for relief, not from 
the South, but from the Western elevator men, 
but it seems that the kick that is being felt is 
coming from the South. 

If I could sell water, or if you could sell water, 
end get grain prices for it, we would do just what 
the farmer is doing now, whenever he finds a fool 
big enough to trade with him on his wet corn. 
Anyone who lets wet corn get into storage, before 
it has been kiln-dried is entirely too easy a mark. 
Whether or not the South is taking the proper 
course by making such stringent laws in regard to 
wet corn I do not know, but one thing is very cer- 
tain, and that is he is very much determined to 
get a better grade of corn shipred into his terri- 
tory. Whether it comes through the “Pellagra 
Scare” or the “Hook-Worm Route” it makes very 
little difference with the writer, just so we get it, 
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And it looks now as if there would be a change for 
the better. 

Within late years I have been ready at times to 
remark as did a fellow at the mill some time ago. 
His wife was very sick and one ‘of the boys asked 
him how she was, and he remarked that: “She 
be bad as h—l and I wish she be making change 
one way or de udder.” This is just the case with 
the miller when he gets hold of corn to grind that 
will not make good meal, being too tough, but has 
not quite water enough in it to warrant rejecting 
it. The best way for us millers to keep out of any 
possible trouble is not to grind any spoiled corn. 
Then if some fellow should die from bad whiskey 
or indigestion, he could not lay the blame on eat- 
ing “Pellagrous” corn meal. 


DEATH OF GUY A. OLDS. 


The Chicago Board of Trade Weighing Depart- 
ment mourns the death of Guy Allen Olds, a popu- 
lar and capable member of the Department, who 
died on March 14, after an illness of about four 
months. He leaves a widow and one child, a 
bright boy of nine years. : 

Mr. Olds was one of the best known and most 
popular weighers of grain in Chicago. 


THE LATE GUY A. OLDS. 


in Palmyra, Jefferson County, Wisconsin, on March 
6, 1862, and attended the country school there. In 
later years he moved to Whitewater, Wis., where he 
made many friends. He was a popular member of 
the Whitewater Base Ball Team, and was always 
known among his many friends and acquaintances 
as a base ball enthusiast. 

He moved to Chicago in 1889, and was employed 
by the Chicago Terminal Elevator Co. for about ten 
years. In 1899 Mr. Foss engaged him for the Weigh- 
ing Department of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
his ten years’ service as deputy weighmaster for that 
organization was a credit to himself and to his em- 
ployers, and both his employers and his associate 
weighmen keenly regret his untimely death. 


The U. S. Marshall at New Orleans on March 23 
seized 836 sacks of oats at the ’Frisco warehouses, 
on the charge that the sacks were misbranded and 
because of the adulteration of the contents. The 
cats were consigned to John T. Gibbons and the 
Langenberg Hay and Grain Co., and came from 
the Pendleton Grain Co., of St. Louis. 


The Dominion Marine Association and grain 
trimmers at Fort William and Port Arthur have 
reached an agreement by which a flat rate will 
be paid the trimmers on all grain leaving these 
harbors the coming season. On the large bulk 
cargo boats, where the work is comparatively easy, 
50 cents per 1,000 bushels will be paid. On smaller 
and package boats, usually double-decked, 65 cents 
will be the charge, 
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THE STATE ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 
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In spite of the protests of the Grain Growers 
Association officials, the Manitoba provincial parlia 
ment has passed the ministerial bill for the estat 
lishment of a grain elevator system, owned and op- 
erated by the province, and has appropriated $2,- 
000,000 in bonds to make a start at the purchase of 
existing properties. The opposition to the bill on 
the part of the grain growers was due to the fact 
that the Government insisted on retaining control 
over the appointment and supervision of the com- 
mission in direct control of the elevator system, 
while the growers insisted on an “independent com- 
mission”; in other words, one responsible to them 
or to nobody. 

“There are in the province at the present time,” 
as the ministry said in the speech defending the 
bill, “225 mill elevators, 471 private elevators, 26 
farmers’ elevators, distributed over 312 stations; 
but it is not contemplated in the government bill 
that mill elevators will come under its scope. For 
a good many years there have been in operation in 
this province what are commonly known as ‘Farm- 
ers’ elevators.’ They have usually operated under a 
charter issued under the joint stock companies’ act, 
and have been individual and alone in the operation 
of each. The management has varied greatly, and 
while many have operated most successfully others 
have not. These elevators come nearer to the prin- 
ciple of a public owned and operated elevator than 
anything else in the province. The chief competi- 
tor with the elevators are the loading platforms 
which exist at nearly every grain delivery point in 
the province, and it is claimed that with a satisfac- 
tory elevator system these platforms would not be 
used to any great extent.” In the 1908-9 season 
there were shipped from the platforms 311 carloads 
against 1,218,400 bushels handled by elevators in 
the same towns. The estimated revenue on the 
basis of the charges allowed under the Manitoba 
Grain act would be $608,177 if all that grain was 
handled through government elevators; but the gov- 
ernment does not think it would be at first. As 
the system grows and the benefits from it come to 
be eppreciated by the farmers, it is believed all the 
grain of the province will be handled throuzh the 
public elevators. 

Sizing up the situation just before the passage of 
the bill, the Winnipeg press tries to figure out just 
how the government’s plan will develop, and says: 


“The total amount of grain storage existing in 
the province in what may be termed country eleva- 
tors is 18,645,000 bus. This includes the elevators 
owned by the large milling companies for gathering 
wheat in the province, but does not include eleva- 
tors belonging to local mills at country points or in 
Winnipeg and St. Boniface; nor does it include 
seven privately owned elevators in Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface, with a capacity of 855,000 bushels. If 
the 18,645,000 bushel storage were purchased, it 
should not cost more than ten cents per bushel ca- 
pacity, or $1,864,500. If anything, this estimate 
would probably prove high when the ordinary de- 
terioration in value is written off, and the fact is 
taken into consideration that many of these eleva- 
tors. as business concerns, are worth very little un- 
til they are removed and erected elsewhere, be- 
cause the territory that formerly contributed to 
them has been cut off by new lines of railway. If 
new storage were erected, 16,500,000 bushels would 
give a storage capacity of almost one-third of the 
total crop now grown, and would be found quite 
sufficient, i* properly arranged, for the needs of the 
province. 

“The outside cost to-day of building an individual 
elevator, with up-to-date equipment, is from 22 to 
24 cents per bushel capacity. This, according to ex- 
pert authority, can be cut down 25 per cent in cost 
on the amount of storage mentioned, making the 
total cost, were new storage to be erected, slightly 
less than $3,000,000. If existing elevators were pur- 
chased, a considerable amount would be required 
to provide cleaning machinery and put them in a 
suitable condition to serve the purposes intended. 
If say, $386,000 were allowed, under this head, this 
would bring the total cost in purchasing and re- 
modeling the present elevators to two and a quarter 
million dollars. To estimate the expenditure, how- 
ever, we have taken the sum of $3,000,000, which is 
the outside amount that would possibly be required. 
Maintenance of 1 per cent is intended to cover paint- 
ing elevators and other repairs that cannot be done 
by the operator in charge. Painting would be the 
chief item, and as elevators are painted only once 
in four or five years, this annual deduction would 
be quite sufficient for this purpose. Sinking fund 
at 4 per cent would more than pay the bonds in 30 
years. The other items, such as gasoline; belting, 
etc., have been carefully estimated. Under the item 
operators’ salaries is included all wages required in 
the operation of the elevators, The amount set out, 
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i. e., $500,000, would probably be found on close ex- 
amination to be considerably high. Hight inspec- 
tors, who would have supervision of the elevators 
in the province, and office salaries, with printing, 
stationery and other office expenses, brings the to- 
tal under this heading to $550,000, making a total 
estimated expenditure of $925,000 against the total 
estimated revenue of $1,100,000. 

“Tt would quite likely be found after the system 
was in operation for a year or so, that the charges 
would be considerably reduced. In addition to this 
there would be an indirect saving to the farmers of 
the province of $56,000 which they now pay in 
freight, on what is termed dockage, and the feed- 


ing value of same, which at a low estimate is worth - 


$6.60 per ton—a value of $120,000, or a total indirect 
saving of $176,000. 

“The advantage of being able to sell his grain on 
a sample market would, admittedly, be a great 
boom to the grain grower and would bring higher 
prices for his grain. The protection in weights 
would also mean an indirect gain to the shipper. 

“Tt will be noted that this estimate is based on 
the supposition that all grain will pass through the 
elevators. At present 25 per cent passes over the 
loading platform; but it has been clearly demon- 
strated that at points where farmers have inde- 
pendent means of shipment, the loading platform 
is very little used. In addition to this a public sys- 
tem, giving the grain grower an opportunity of of- 
fering his grain for sale on sample, and by giving 
him protection in weights at initial points, would 
induce him to patronize it as against the loading 
platform or private elevators, since these could not 
offer the advantages mentioned. 

“Another item of revenue which has not been fig- 
ured in the above statement is the interest earned 
by the sinking fund, which at simple interest alone 
in 30 years would amount to $1,674,000. 

“The above is the result. of an effort, after careful 
study,.to get a fair estimate of how the plan would 
work out. A compulsory monopoly would be objec- 
tionable, but it is quite correct to say that a mon- 


PLANS FOR MISSOURI ELEVATOR. 


The plans shown herewith are for a 30,000-bushel 
grain elevator for the Rea-Page Milling Co. of Mar- 
shall, Mo. They were drawn by the Burrell Engi- 
neering & Construction Co., Chicago, and the house 
when completed will be located at Malta Bend, Mo. 
Included in the buildings is a concrete power house 
and a frame office. 

The driveway is of the lean-to type and there is 
located therein a 4-ton Fairbanks Dump Scale. The 
machinery equipment consists of one elevator leg 
fitted with 12x6 cups, one 1500-bu. Avery Automatic 
Seale, one Gerber Distributing Spout, one No. 2 
Cornwall Cleaner, one 12-horsepower gasoline en- 
gine, and all necessary transmission machinery. 
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in many quarters, more especially in the Southwest. 
The information furnished in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
45 has met the want of many early inquirers, but 
there is growing interest in the subject, and in- 
quiries which reach beyond anything that has been 
published and which entail a knowledge of the 
complete life history, including the most minute 
details, of several species of insects which affect 
flour are frequently received. We have available 
for distribution at the present time no special pub- 
lication which deals with this subject in its en- 
tirety, but it is our purpose to issue as found possi- 
ble documents containing information, general, 
technical, and economic, in the form of circulars 
and bulletins, dealing with the most injurious mill 
pests in this country, and information is desired 
from correspondents that the publications may be 
of the greatest value. 

“Information is requested of what is new, un- 
usual, or of general interest, and correspondence is 
invited from persons who suffer from the presence 
of insects which affect flour and other mill products 
and stored grain. 

“Communications should be accompanied in all 
cases by specimens of the insects concerned in the 
attack with a complete statement, as concise as 
possible, concerning the conditions. Such data as 
may be gathered through correspondence will be re- 
served for publication if considered of sufficient 
value, and the names of correspondents will be 
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opoly would virtually come about as a result of the 
inherent advantages that a public system could give 
against any competitor. Properly managed, the 
plan would undoubtedly succeed.’’ 


The Grain Growers’ Association accept the law un- 
der protest; and on request of the government sent 
out the following nominations for members of the 
commission: John Kennedy, president of the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company; F. B. McLennan, of the 
grain commission firm of McLennan Bros.; E. Estlin, 
civil engineer and expert in elevator construction, 
who was formerly with the Northern Elevator Com- 
pany; and W. C. Graham, of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Hail Insurance Company. 

“The committee in submitting their nominations,” 
says the Press, “made it very plain that they desired 
that the chairmanship of the commission should be 
conferred upon Mr. Kennedy, whose experience in 
the grain trade and as a practical farmer fitted him 
for the position of great responsibility. Mr. Mce- 
Lennan was favored by the Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation because of wide experience in the grain com- 
mission business and familiarity with the trade; 
while Mr. Estlin would serve in the capacity of ex- 
pert on construction and maintenance.” 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange Department 
of Weights reports 2,766 cars arriving in that mar- 
ket in February in bad order. Of these 361 were 
leaking at grain doors, 1,419 at boxes, and 737 were 
not sealed, 
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REA-PAGH ELEVATOR, MALTA BEND, MO. 


The elevator is located in the center of the old 
flat warehouse which was formerly used for storage 
purposes. This warehouse is being remodeled and 
furnished with a new concrete foundation and will 
be used for surplus storage. All the buildings will 
be covered with Sykes galvanized iron. 


INSECTS AFFECTING STORED PRODUCTS 


The following circular issued by the Bureau of 
Entomology of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, will be of special interest to millers and 
handlers of grain and mill products: 

“The Bureau of Entomology is engaged in a spe 
cial investigation of insects which infest stored 
products, and more particularly such as injuriously 
attack stored cereals and cereal products. During 
recent years many complaints are being made of 
injury to flour in flour mills, in cars used in trans- 
portation, in the holds of vessels, and at the ports 
of destination as well as outgoing ports in this 
country. Much trouble and very considerable money 
loss have been occasioned, and the desire for addi- 
tional information on this topic has been expressed 
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withheld unless permission is given for their use. 
Exact localities will be omitted if especially de- 
sired. 

“The person to whom the inclosed printed matter 
and accompanying penalty franks are sent is re- 
quested to bring the matter to the attention of some 
miller, grain dealer, or other person who may suf- 
fer from the presence of insects in his mill, gran- 
ary, or warehouse, who might desire advice in re- 
gard to methods of controlling these pests. The 
experience of persons who have tested hydrocyanic- 


-acid gas, bisulphid of carbon, or sulphur, as well as 


other remedies for stored-product, is also solicited. 

“Four-pound packages may be sent under single 
franks (without postage). Samples of infested 
cereals are best packed in tight tin or wooden boxes 
without air holes and should be securely wrapped.” 

The investigation is in charge of Dr. F. H. Chit- 
tenden of the Bureau of Entomology, long a recog- 
nized authority on the subject. 


Farmers near Wahpeton, N. D. are going to try 
broom corn this season. 

The Argo plant of the Corn Products Company, 
located near Lemont, Ill., on the Chicago Drainage 
Canal, has begun grinding corn, and will consume 
from 10,000 to 15,000 bushels daily. The ultimate 
capacity of the plant will be 60,000 bushels per day, 
more or less, 
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WHEN OPPOSITES MEET. 


BY GUIDO D. JANES. 

“Seventy-five per cent moisture,” remarked Charlie 
Rudd, looking at his moisture tester. ‘That shows 
just what my mental condition is in. With seventy- 
five per cent tears around my person, I sure feel 
dejected and morose.” 

“Tt might have been worse,” returned Barney, the 
house foreman. “Your elevator might have burned 
down. Cheer up; there are worse things than losing 
two thousand bushels of corn by improper curing.” 

“Thanks for brightening me up. With your op- 


SAUNTERED ACROSS THE STREET. 


timism and my wife’s humorous nature, I’ll try not 
to target practice on myself. So long.” 

“So long.” 

“Well, if he can’t get the bluest of anyone that I 
have ever seen,” added the employe when his boss 
had withdrawn. “It is fierce. Still he is a success 
in business; but when he loses a hundred dollars 
he square roots it with his sorrowful mind, and 
builds. air-castles of woe. If—” 

“Where is Rudd?” broke in Commission Merchant 
Watts, coming upon the scene on the scale floor. 

“Gone home.” 

“Too bad;” (almost weeps) too bad. 
he return?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“All right.” (sobs) “Good-day.” 

“Good-day.” 

“Well, if that don’t beat the deuce,’ added the 
foreman with copious smiles. ‘Here is a commis- 
sion man entertaining lumps in his throat; and here 
is my boss in a like condition. I wish that I could 
garner the tearful side of life out of them.” (pause). 
“By golly, I will.” 

“Unlikes attract, so Jim Abernathy says; and 
using that for a foundation, I will eliminate their 
sobs. Here it is winter, and I bet a hat Watts is 
afraid of a freeze. Rudd—” 

Pausing at this point in his monologue, Barney 
smiled complacently, but instead of doing so up his 
sleeve, he did so up his boot—one belonging to the 
elevator. After which he filled the vicinity with 
merry echoes and telephoned Rudd. 


When will 
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“Say,” he began, “dry your tears. Come up here; 
maybe we are saved.” 

“How?” was the reply. 
some crooked work? 
vator, I am not blind to corruption. If you have 
something up your sleeve that will make money 
taintedly, I will fire you. How? Tell me.” 

“Come up and I will show you.” 

Barney then hung up the receiver and sauntered 
across the street to Watts’s place of business. 

“T know the cause of your sorrow a few minutes 
ago,” he said, reaching his destination. 

“What?” 

“You have a lot of apples and potatoes you have 
to send at once to Chicago, but can secure no steam- 
heated cars or refrigerators to ship the stuff in 
without freezing.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Common sense. And I can save you dollars, pro- 
vided you give my boss half the savings.” 

“Sure, half a loaf is better than none. But how 
are you going to do it? Got a stand-in with the 
railroad?” 

“No. Come along over to the elevator. 
you next.” 

The commission man obeyed, and he and the fore- 
man arrived just as Rudd drew up to the place. Both 
of their eyes were still red from the looking on of 
the seamy side of life. 

“What have you to offer me?” demanded the ele- 
yvator man. 

“Yes,” said Watts, “What are you going to do, 
Barney, to relieve our sufferings?” 

“This, sirs. One of you is complaining of the 
heat; the other of the cold. Why not swap positions 
and obtain what you want? It’s a cinch.” 

“Talk sense,” from Rudd. 

“Be rational,’ from the commission man. 

The foreman laughted. “Listen, gents,’ (ignoring 
their aspersions) “I’ll save you both a fifty per cent 
loss on the game. Will you do as I say?” 

Wegie 

Now, Mr. Rudd, here, is sad because the corn in 
his elevator has not been cured properly, and is 
heating despite of his vigilance for the past five 
weeks. I propose to fill cars half full of this corn, 
and on top pile the potatoes and apples belonging 
to Watts The heat from the one will save the freeze 
from the other.” 

“How clever.” 

“We will do it, won’t we, Rudd?” 

“Or course.” 

“Very well, then. 


“Are you engaging in 


Tl put 


Leave the details to me,” said 
Barney. “The produce has to be in Chicago Tues- 
day. If it is not there then, you lose a thousand 
dollars. But we will succeed, and half the thousand 
will go to one and half to the other. Is it agree- 
able?” 

“Yes,” cried Watts. 

“Of course,’ echoed Rudd, “and for helping us out 
in our dilemma, Barney. I am going to reward 
you.” And going to his safe he unlocked it and pro- 
cured some cash. “Take this,’ he said, presenting 
his foreman with a five-dollar bill; “you deserve it.” 

“Thanks.” : 


The “sweeping” nuisance has again “broken out” 
at West Duluth, and the police now accuse the 
train men. On March 21 seven young men in two 
parties stole 23 sacks of wheat from a car, which, 
although not open, had not been sealed. One of 
the gangs carried away. fourteen sacks, while the 
other, composed of smaller boys, took nine sacks. 
The larger gang, in which there were four boys, 
sold five of the sacks for $8 to a Hazelwood man, 
who claims that he “did not know that the grain 
was stolen.” The other boys sold three sacks for 
75 cents each and had delivered the rest with the 
understanding that they would be paid for it. The 
grain was purchased by a man keeping chickens. 
The boys in the older gang carried the grain that 
they did not sell to a place of hiding in a vacant 
lot in Hazelwood and covered the sacks up with 
a large piece of canvas. The grain had been hauled 
from the car with a horse and wagon. The police 
have the names of all of the boys implicated in 
the affair. 


Though I do operate an ele - 
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[From Circular 55, Ind.] 
FACTORS AFFECTING THE KEEPING 
QUALITY OF EXPORT CORN. 
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BY JOHN D. SHANAHAN, 
Crop Technologist in Charge, and 
CLYDE BH. LEIGHTY and EMIL G. BOERNER, 
Assistants, Grain Standardization. 

[The authors, in Bureau of Plant Industry, Circu- 
lar No. 55, give the details of examination of car- 
goes of American corn landed at European ports 
in 1906, 1907 and 1908 under instructions from the 
Secretary of Agriculture to ascertain the reasonable- 
ness of the many complaints sent from abroad of 
the condition of American corn on arrival there, 
and to ascertain the cause. The examination in- 
volved sampling and inspecting a total of 15,077,987 
bushels of corn cértified as being either “No. 2 
Corn,” “No. 2 Corn, Sail Grade,’ or “Prime (Sail) 
Mixed Corn” at different export points on our At- 
lantic and Gulf Coast, of which 12.7 per cent was 
“found on arrival to be in a heating or hot condi- 
tion, some portions of which were so badly dam- 
aged as to be entirely unfit for feeding purposes,” 
while eight out of 175 cargoes were 100 per cent 
heating or hot. 

The study of the parcels, the moisture content of - 
the cool and the hot corn and other phenomena at- 
tending both the sound and cool and the hot and 
unsound grain is a most interesting one, tending 
superficially at least to prove the contention of cer- 
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RUDD AT THE SAFE. 


tain Illinois dealers that moisture is not the sole 
criterion of quality; but for general purposes the 
following summary by the authors of the “factors 
affecting general conditions” will be found suf- 
ficient: ] 


The rules and specifications defining the grades 
of “No. 2 Corn” and “Mixed Corn” (the latter being 
used almost exclusively by one export market) of 
both the interior and export grain markets of the 
United States definitely require that corn of those 
grades shall be “sound” and “dry,” and the addi- 
tion of the terms “Sail Grade” or “Prime Sail” are 
used upon the inspection certificates of some export 
markets to emphasize the factor of dryness, yet the 
cool corn which bore certificates of those grades 
and was examined in Europe contained on arrival 
all the way from 12 to 20.6 per cent moisture. 

So far as these investigations have progressed, it 
is not thought possible under ordinary conditions 
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of ocean transportation for corn or other grain, con- 
fined as it is in the holds of the ships, to take on 
moisture from the air, as wheat from semiarid 
regions is said to do when otherwise transported 
to more humid regions, especially when the mois- 
ture content of the grain as shipped is high. 


HOW CHANGES IN MOISTURE CONTENT MAY TAKE PLACE 
ON BOARD SHIP. 


There are two means by which the moisture 
content in any part or the whole of a ship’s corn 
cargo may be increased during transit: (1) The 
transfer of moisture by air currents caused by 
changes in temperature; and (2) by chemical 
changes within the corn kernel. 

As to the first means, corn containing excessive 
moisture and situated so the moisture can escape 
when subjected to heat will give off moisture and 
become drier. The moisture thus given off in a 
ship’s hold, in case the temperatures in the hold 
are not uniform, finds its way to the usual air 
space above the corn and under the deck. passing 
thence as water to other parts of the hold, where it 
condenses on the cooler corn, the cooler deck, and 
the sides of the ship. This process, augmented as 
time goes on by the second means, may increase 
considerably the moisture content of the corn in 
some portions of the hold or cargo. 

The second means by which the moisture content 
of the corn may be increased is by changes in the 
chemical composition of the kernel, the effect of 
which is more evident in corn that is heating bad- 
ly. Conditions of temperature and moisture may be 
favorable in some part of a cargo for fermentation 
to begin and continue with more or less vigor. The 
heat generated in this process is gradually trans- 
mitted to the surrounding portions, starting and in- 
creasing fermentation, which decomposes the grain 
and liberates its water of composition, thus increas- 
ing the amount of moisture in some portions or in 
the whole cargo, if conditions are not disturbed, 
without any addition whatever of moisture from 
outside sources. é 

From these causes the corn, in many of the ships 
examined was found to be damp and heating at the 
top, while that beneath was cool, and the iron decks 
and sides of the ships were found to be quite wet 
with the condensed moisture from the heating corn. 


THE “GERMANATING SEASON.” 

In the grain trade the “germinating season,” so 
called, is understood to be a special season of the 
year during which grain is customarily planted in 
the ground. The limits of this season are not very 
clearly defined, but it is generally understood to ex- 
tend from about the middle of March to the middle 
of June. It is generally believed that there is a 
natural and inherent tendency in grain to germi- 
nate during that season, and that the heating of 
grain in storage and in transit during those months 
is due primarily to this tendency. 

From the nature of the damage usually found in 
corn in a heating or hot condition in storage or in 
ships in transit there seems to be good reason for 
doubting that the germinative processes are respon- 
sible for the damage, as such corn does not usually 
appear to have germinated. Sprouted corn was oc- 
casionally found in the cargoes examined, but only 
at the top of the bulk, where considerable addi- 
tional moisture had been supplied, either through 
condensation, as described elsewhere, or from out- 
side sources. 


CONDITIONS NECESSARY TO GERMINATION. 


In order that corn or any of the grains may 
germinate there must be present: (1) Air or oxy- 
gen; (2) heat; and (3) moisture. If one or more 
of these are absent germination will not take place, 
but if all are present at the same time and in suffi- 
cient quantities and the germ of the grain be alive, 
germination will take place regardless of the time, 
the place, or the season of the year. 

There can be no doubt that the same conditions 
of temperature and moisture that favor germina- 
tion or the active growth of the germ of the grain 
are favorable also to the growth of molds and bac- 
teria, as well as the production and action of cer- 
tain ferments which have the power of changing 
the composition of the grain kernels, and which in 
their action produce heat sufficient to cause the 
heating of the grain. 

There is too little known of the great subject of 
fermentation in nature to enable more to be said 
than that some kind of fermentation does frequent- 
ly take place in bulk grain and that this is the 
principal danger to which damp grain in storage or 
in transit is exposed. 


SHIPMENTS OF “WINTER-SHELLED”’ CORN. 


In the Northern Hemisphere during the spring 
months the proper combination of the elements fa- 
vorable to the production and action of ferments 
is more likely to exist than during the other sea- 
sons of the year. The fact that the corn shipped 
for export during the early spring months of the 
past several years has been mostly “winter-shelled”’ 
corn, which still retained a relatively large percent- 
age of its moisture and in which fermentation had 
frequently begun before shipment, and the further 
fact that much damage has been sustained through 
the shipment of such corn is what undoubtedly or- 
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iginated and what has perpetuated the idea of a 
“germinating season.” 

Corn in which fermentation has begun need not 
necessarily be hot or even perceptibly heating, but 
the action is usually indicated by a peculiar faintly 
sour odor present. The presence of this odor should 
serve as a warning to the shipper or handler of 
corn, because corn in which the odor is present 
soon becomes hot if not frequently and thoroughly 
ventilated, more especially if its moisture content 
is high. : 

THE IMPORTANCE OF MOISTURE CONTENT IN CORN 
OCEAN TRANSIT. 


These investigations have led to the conclusion 
that the moisture content of corn, and of other 
grains as well, is the primary factor determining 
their capacity to carry safely in ocean transit with- 
out deterioration, and the importance of this factor 
has been emphasized throughout the work. Corn in 
which the moisture content is sufficiently low will 
carry safely under ordinary conditions of ocean 
transit for any reasonable length of time during 
any season of the year, no matter where it is 
stowed in the vessel, while corn containing a high 
moisture content is constantly in danger of heating 
at any time owing to a variety of contributing 
causes. 

It has been shown that although somewhat drier 
corn was shipped to Hurope during the spring 
months, its moisture content was still not suffici- 
ently low in many cases to enable the corn to carry 
safely at the naturally increased temperatures en- 
countered en route. 

Thoroughly air-dried corn contains about 12 per 
cent of moisture. Such corn may be shipped for 
export at any time under ordinary conditions with 
little or no danger from heating in transit, and this 
is practically true also of corn containing up to 14 
per cent of moisture, provided fermentation has not 
started in such corn.* 


IN 


CONDITIONS .NECESSARY FOR SHIPPING DAMP CORN, 


The fact that certain lots of corn contain high 
percentages of moisture does not necessarily mean 
that they will not stand ocean shipment safely. The 
voyage may be short, the air temperature at the 
time of loading and during the voyage may be low, 
no disturbing influence such as heat radiated from 
the ship’s boilers may be’ encountered, and the corn 
kept practically in cold storage. Under such most 
favorable conditions a high percentage of moisture 
may often be safely carried in corn. Cargoes of 
such corn are often landed upon the quays in Hu- 
rope in a perfectly cool (cold, in fact) condition, 
which corn upon being exposed to warmer atmos- 
pherice conditions soon “goes out of condition” and 
becomes hot. and unfit for reshipment via the water- 
ways of Europe, as is required of much of the grain 
received abroad. 


THE EFFECT OF HIGH AND LOW MOISTURE CONTENTS. 


When corn goes out of condition, the effect of its 
relative moisture content immediately becomes evi- 
dent. Corn with a low moisture content requires a 
much longer time to reach that stage designated as 
“hot” or to become discolored or “damaged” by 
the process of heating than corn with a high mois- 
ture content, while corn with a high moisture con- 
tent will heat, become discolored, and lose weight 
by evaporation quickly, and the processes of de- 
terioration are accelerated with each additional per 
cent of moisture much more rapidly than the pro- 
yortionate increase in the moisture content. 

When corn of a low moisture content is found in 
a heating condition, it can ordinarily be restored 
to its original condition with but a slight amount 
of handling and ventilating and without much, if 


any, loss in value through discoloration, while corn’ 


with a high moisture content, when heating in any 
considerable bulk, quickly becomes badly discolored 
and damaged and is with great difficulty and a 
great amount of handling restored to a cool condi- 
tion, and then only with more or less damage to its 
quality and a corresponding loss in value. 


THE MOISTURE CONTENT OF CORN FROM ARGENTINA. 


With respect to its moisture content, the corn re- 
ceived in Hurope from Argentina appears to have 
an advantage over corn from the United States, not- 
withstanding that it must cross the equator and the 
Torrid Zone in transit to Europe. A number of 
tests of Argentine corn showed moisture contents 
ranging from 12.2 to 15.5 per cent. The corn with 
the higher moisture content frequently arrived in a 
heating condition but was restored to condition, 
without much or any change from its original ap- 
pearance and color, with but little handling and 
ventilating. 

THE DIRT AND FOREIGN MATTER IN CORN. 

During the process of loading grain into the hold 
of a ship, the finely broken particles of corn, dirt, 
and foreign matter tend to collect and remain di- 
rectly beneath the hatches, the whole kernels shift- 
ing and rolling much more readily than the broken 
particles and dirt. Owing to this tendency large 


*None of the corn examined in Europe which contained 
less than 14 per cent of moisture was found in a heating 
condition, excepting in cases where moisture had been 
expelled through the heating processes, regardless of its 
location in the ships, 
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amounts of dirt and finely broken corn were fre- 
quently found immediately beneath the hatches of 
the ships examined, and heating and moldy corn 
was also frequently found in those localities. The 
heating processes were undoubtedly aided by these 
collections of finer matter, especially when found in 
contact with damp shifting boards or other cargo 
introduced into the hold in a damp or wet condi- 
tion. 

THE STOWAGE OF EXPORT GRAIN 


Practically all of the grain that is exported to 
Europe from the Atlantic and Gulf ports of the 
United States is carried in bulk, with the exception 
of small quantities placed in sacks, which is used 
in trimming cargo in order to prevent the bulk 
grain from shifting with the rolling and pitching 
of the ship. When a ship carries a full cargo each 
hold is, of course, filled or nearly filled with grain, 
but when grain forms only a portion of the cargo 
one or more holds are sometimes filled with grain 
only and the remaining holds contain other freight, 
while in other cases the grain is distributed along 
the bottom of the ship, each hold containing about 
the same depth of grain, in which cases other cargo 
jis stowed on the top of the grain. 


IN SHIPS. 


THE STOWAGE OF DRY AND DAMP CORN, 


When the corn is thoroughly air dried it is not a 
matter of great importance where or how it is 
stowed, so long as it does not come into contact 
with sea water, green or wet shifting boards, or 
damp or wet freight, such as cotton that has been 
exposed to rain before being loaded, wet lumber, ete. 

Where the shipments of corn contained a per- 
centage of moisture much above that of thoroughly 
air-dried corn it was found in a large percentage of 
the holds examined that at least some of the corn 
was heating, and in some cases that all of it was in 
that condition. 

In many cases the damage was confined to the 
corn at the top of the cargo, where the grain was 
loaded under and came in contact with damp cot- 
ton, copper, or other heavy or wet freight, and 
where the corn was located against wet shifting 
boards or along the sides of the ship, where con- 
densation had taken place, while in other cases the 
heating grain was apparently protected from boiler 
heat and had no other freight loaded upon it. 


THE HEAT RADIATED FROM THE SHIP’S BOILERS AND 
ENGINES. 


Where the heating occurred, the temperature as 
well as the degree of damage in the corn was not 
uniform in the damaged portions. When the dam- 
aged corn was located in that section of the ship 
contiguous to the boiler and engine room bulkheads, 
to the propeller-shaft tunnels, or in the coal-bunker 
holds, as it was in the greatest number of cases, 
the greatest heat and the most severe damage were 
usually found nearest to those bulkheads and shaft 
tunnels, and less heat and a less degree of damage 
the farther the distance from them. The usual situ: 
ation in such cases is indicated in figure 5. 


THE LENGTH OF VOYAGE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON CORN. 


The length of voyage of grain steamships from 
Argentina to Europe averages about thirty-five days. 
from the American Atlantic ports about thirteen 
days, and from ports on the Gulf of Mexico about 
twenty days. 

The available information and data regarding the 
length of voyage of the cargoes examined in Europe 
seem to warrant the conclusion that if corn when 
loaded into ships is sound and dry, the length of 
the voyage has little or no effect upon its condition, 
but when it is Shipped with a high moisture content 
and is stowed in such a way as to be subjected to 
heat from the inside of the ship or is shipped dur- 
ing the warm seasons of the year~ when it is sub 
jected to considerable heat from the outside atmos- 
phere, the length of the voyage is a very important. 
factor, especially if the heating begins early in the 
voyage, in which case the heat is gradually diffused 
with each succeeding day and a higher temperature 
is developed in the corn already heating. Thus 
with each succeeding day more of the sound corn 
begins to heat and the corn already heating becomes 
more severely damaged. 


A DESIRABLE ARRANGEMENT IN GRAIN-CARRYING SHIPS. 

The danger of grain, and especially corn, going 
out of condition or heating when loaded against 
the unprotected boiler and engine room bulkheads 
and over the unprotected or nonventilated propeller- 
shaft tunnels of grain-carrying ships has led to the 
construction in many such ships of second or false 
bulkheads, so placed as to form air spaces of from 
12 to 18 inches between the bulkheads of the cargo 
holds and those of the engine and boiler rooms, and 
the installation of ventilators for the propeller- 
shaft tunnels, the air spaces formed by the false 
bulkheads being also provided with ventilators ex- 
tending through the decks on the port and star- 
board sides of the ships. 

This arrangement tends to keep the superheated 
bulkheads, with which the grain would otherwise 
come in contact, and the shaft-tunnel coverings in a 
reasonably cool condition by allowing the heat to 
escape. Ships arranged in this manner, and espe- 
cially when the additional bulkheads and the shaft- 
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tunnel coverings are further protected by a plank 
sheathing next to the cargo, are very desirable 
ships for carrying grain or any other perishable 
cargo that may be affected by high temperatures. 


The authors continue with a discussion of the 
forms of export contracts and the value of Ameri- 
ean corn in good condition compared with other 
corn imported by Hurope and Great Britain, and 
concludes with the following statement of the per- 
tinency of European complaint and the following 
recommendations: 


EUROPEAN COMPLAINTS CONSERVATIVE. 


During these investigations it was found that the 
European complaints of deliveries of American corn 
were conservative, at least in numbers, as several 
cargoes were known to have been delivered in Hu- 
rope in a more or less damaged condition and upon 
which cargoes no complaints were made because of 
the conditions of the contracts under which the 
purchases were made and the apparent uselessness 
of making complaints. The delivery abroad of corn 
and other grain shipments in bad condition, as 
shown, has surely had a detrimental effect upon the 
export grain trade of the United States and has 
produced a condition which under the present trade 
methods precludes fair treatment on its merits of 
American corn in Europe, a condition that is not 
desirable at times when the United States has con- 
siderable quantities of corn to sell. With a view 
toward overcoming as far as passible the undesir- 
able effects of these conditions the following rec- 
ommendations are made. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


(1) That the moisture content of, all grain ex- 
ported be kept as low as possible, in order that high 
temperatures, long voyages, and other harmful con- 
ditions encountered may not cause it to become 
heated and damaged in transit. 

(2) That corn containing more than 13% per 
cent of moisture and wheat containing more than 
12 per cent of moisture, at the time of loading, be 
not stowed in ships against or near unprotected 
boiler and engine room bulkheads, unprotected pro- 
peller-shaft tunnel coverings, or in the coal-bunker 
holds of ships.* F 

(3) That partially artificially dried corn which 
before drying contained high percentages of mois- 
ture or which had been in a heating condition be- 
fore being partially dried be not shipped for ex- 
port.y 

(4) That corn that has been fartially or wholly 
artificially dried and that has been mixed with corn 
not dried that contains high percentages of mois- 
ture be not shipped for export.¢ 

(5) That all corn shipped for export be made as 
clean as possible and that care be taken to distrib- 
ute evenly through each hold broken particles of 
corn, dirt and foreign matter not removable from 
the grain, which usually collect under the hatches 
of the ships during the process of loading. 

(6) That grain for export be not loaded into 
ships when it is raining and that care be exercised 
not to admit water in any manner into the holds 
where grain is stowed. 

(7) That all shifting boards and all dunnage of 
every description placed in holds where grain is 
stowed be dry. 

(8) That heavy freight, and especially damp cot- 
ton or wet lumber, be not stowed in the holds of 
the ships upon the top of grain for export. 

(9) That grain for export be not loaded into 
ships at any considerable time before they are 
ready to leave port. 

(10) That all grain-carrying ships be provided 
with additional or “false” bulkheads in such man- 
ner as to provide air spaces of from 12 to 18 inches 

’ next to and between the boiler and engine room 
bulkheads and those of the cargo holds; that these 
false bulkheads and all metal shaft tunnel cover- 
ings be reinforced with plank sheathing next to the 
cargo and that the air spaces thus formed between 
the bulkheads, as well as the propeller-shaft tunnels, 
be connected with ventilators. ; 

(11) That when exporting wheat which contains 
considerable quantities of wild garlic the advisabil- 
ity of artificially drying and cleaning the wheat in 
order to remove the garlic be considered. 

(12) That the commercial grades of corn for 
export be recast and the grading be done in such 


*The investigations of the Office of Grain Standard- 
ization into the subject of air-dry grain have not been 
completed, but sufficient is known from observations 
made during three years’ work to enable it to be said 
that thoroughly air-dried corn contains about 12 per 
eent of moisture and that corn considered commercially 
dry contains about 14 per cent of moisture. ; 

Tests made with wheat considered commercially dry 
ranged from 9 per cent of moisture in wheat from the 
Pacific Coast to from 12 to 13 per cent of moisture in 
that from the East and Middle West. Indications are 
‘that the air-dry basis of other grains will be found 
slightly lower than that of corn. : ‘ 

+Observations of such corn in storage and in transit 
have indicated that it was strongly inclined to heat very 
quickly, especially in ocean transit. Such corn should 
be thoroughly dried and thoroughly cooled after drying. 

tAs in the case of the corn referred to in the above 
footnote, such corn also showed a_strong tendency to 
heat quickly in ocean. transit. No attempt will be 
made to explain these phenomena until these investiga- 
tions have been completed. 
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manner that the corn may be bought and sold upon 
the basis of its dry-matter content, considered to- 
gether with its apparent quality, and that 12 per 
cent of moisture be considered as a commercial 
basis from which to figure corn values. 


INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


The committee on foreign affairs of the Senate 
on March 31 gave a hearing to Hon. David Lubin, 
father of the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, and permanent committeeman from the 
United States, who made a plea for a continuing 
appropriation of $15,000 annually for the pay of 
delegates to the General Assembly of the Institute 
and for clerical work, as well as to enable the Gov- 
ernment to continue its treaty obligations in refer- 
ence to the Institute. There is a disposition among 
congressmen, who can bolt without making a 
grimace an appropriation of twelve millions for two 
battleships to choke at an expenditure of $15,000 a 
year to enable the United States, one of the leading 
agricultural countries of the world, to participate 
in the deliberations and work of the Institute, com- 
posed of 49 governments of the world. 

As part of his testimony Mr. Lubin filed a letter 
addressed to Hon. David J. Foster, chairman, in 
which among other things he says: 

The International Institute of Agriculture, in 
December of last year, had so far completed its 
survey of the work delegated to it by the protocol 
enacted by treaty by the United States and 48 other 
nations that it authorized its permanent committee 
to enter upon permanent lines of work. 

The main function so far undertaken is the col- 
lection, condensation, and distribution of statistics 
ot agricultural products. This work has been ably 
established under Dr. C. C. Clark, whom you were 
good enough to spare from the Bureau of Statistics 
for that purpose. Following a study of the statis- 
tical services of all the adhering nations, made by 
Doctor Clark and his subordinates, a general plan, 


modeled on the plan of work of the Bureau of’ 


Statistics of your department, was adopted for this 
world-area service. 

Unaer this plan the United States will be able to 
conform to the Institute’s plans without any ma- 
terial modification of its present system of crop 
repcrting. Most other countries find it necessary to 
greatly improve their crop reporting services; and 
satisfactory progress is being made in inducing 
them to adopt plans which will enable them to 
supply the required monthly reports to the in- 
stitute. 

Doctor Clark has issued monthly crop reports 
for January, February, and March of this year. 
It will be observed that the plan has been worked 
out for a complete set of reports each month, coy- 
ering for the entire world area substantially the 
same products which are reported in the monthly 
Crop Reforter issued by your department. These 
reports are as yet complete only for those coun- 
tries which have a well-equipped crop reporting 
service. ; 

The tables for the three winter months, when 
there are not many crop reports required, are 
issued in part to define which are dependable official 
reports from the respective countries and to show 
to those nations which do not have adequate crop 
reporting services wherein they fall short of help- 
ing to meet the need for a crop reporting service 
for the entire world area of each product. 

The tables are a forecast of what ’the Institute 
has undertaken permanently to supply to the 
world of commerce; and their plan has been made 
possible by the splendid crop reporting service of 
your department. 

The gentlemen representing the various govern- 
ments in the Institute have grown strongly to feel 
that official world statistics of production, consump- 
tion, and stocks in store are a necessity to give 
stable markets, which, as you have so often said, 
are fair alike to producers, consumers, manufac- 
turers, and dealers. They feel strongly, too, that 
the increase of authenticated official statistics of 
world areas and quantities will decrease the use 
of unofficial statistics disseminated by speculative 
interests, which are often wrong and disquieting, 
and they freely mention that in American market 
centers are to be found the most extensive and most 
objectionable forms of speculation, the pernicious 
influences of which are felt in all countries. 

Indifference on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment to the broadening out of the American 
plan of official crop statistics may easily be misun- 
derstood by foreign peoples. On the other hand, 
the conditions for securing the most cordial 
economic relations along many lines are here 
afforded. 2 

Mr. Stead, of London, and others interested in 
promoting world peace, express a positive belief 
chat the International Institute of Agriculture 
forms a step in relieving sources of international 
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irritation which will make for harmony and peace. 
Mr. Stead expresses the belief that this institute, 
as a step toward international comity and peace, 
is of equal value with the Peace Conference at 
The Hague. 

That the Institute is a firmly and permanently 
established institution for world-wide service to 
agriculture along numerous lines is firmly believed 
by all who have participated in the two meetings of 
its General Assembly and by those who have served 
together for a year on its permanent committee. 
It has successfully wrought out a plan of adminis- 
tering its affairs, and has reached a clear definition 
of its diplomatic relations to the adhering nations. 

England, Austria, Germany, France, and other 
great nations send to the Institute leading agricul- 
turists and economists. Both the General Assembly, 
which is composed of over 100 men and meets once 
a year or so, and the permanent committee, made 
up of one delegate from each of the 49 countries, 
are bodies of men for the most part qualified both 
by technical training and wide experience to serve 
the agricultural interests and those who use agri- 
cultural products. 

Instead of one delegate, assisted by the United 
States Ambassador at Rome, the United States 
should have its full quota of five delegates in at- 
tendance at each session of the general assembly. 
As Ambassador Leishman could not leave his 
official work for consecutive committee service, our 
Mr. Holmes could represent us on only one of the 
four committees. 

As the permanent committeeman from the United 
States, I have not required nor would I have ac- 
cepted a salary. My purpose has not been for gain, 
but simply and solely to secure the establishment of 
the institute along sane and constructive lines, 
which will serve the interests of my country and of 
the world. My expenses for travel and for clerical 
services in connection with the institute, it has 
been my pleasure to give as a donation to the 
United States and to the institute. 

But the time has come when provision in the 
regular way provided by the treaties, as expressed 
in the protocol, which is now the constitution of 
the institute, should be made by the United States 
Government to assume its full relations to this 
movement. 

The State Department will require an appropria- 
tion sufficient to cover the membership fee, the 
expense of sending five delegates to the General 
Assembly, to pay the salary of a resident member 
of the permanent committee, and some funds for 
clerical services. 


SUSPICIOUS OF PEARY. 


One never knows all of one’s friends until he begins 
to enquire about them or circumstances conspire to 
reveal the facts of their career that in the ordinary 
course of business seldom are brought to the sur- 
face. For example, there is Capt. Thos. F. Hall, 
inventor of the Hall Distributor, that has added so 
much to the comfort and convenience of operating 
egerain elevators, who has recently come into the 
“limelight,” unexpectedly to some, in connection 
with the holding up in Congress of official honors 
to Commander Peary. : 

Capt. Hall it appears is an old-time sailor, having 
as a boy shipped before the mast and made the 
trip around the world and become familiar with 
scientific navigation and navigators’ instruments. 
A trip to Bering Straits turned his attention to the 
study of Arctic exploration, which has been his 
favorite avocation for many years. 

It now transpires that Capt. Hall is the expert on 
Arctic travel who is furnishing the ammunition used 
by Congressman Macon of Arkansas to demolish 
Commander Peary’s claims of having reached the 
pole. As Peary and Kennan sought to destroy Dr. 
Cook’s claims by showing how impossible were his 
statements of mileage made in the final rush, so 
Capt. Hall, out of Peary’s own mouth, similarly 
discredits Commander Peary’s distance log. 

It is quite evident from Mr. Macon’s presentation 
in Congress that Capt. Hall’s arguments have at- 
tracted the attention of all those who still remain 
interested in this last dash for the pole and that 
Com. Peary must “show us.” 


On March 16 Gerstenberg & Co., Chicago, received 
a car of wheat from South Dakota that had been 
on the way 150 days, or since October 3. The wheat, 
meanwhile, had become out of condition and en- 
tirely worthless. A. R. Sawyer received on the 
same day a car of oats that had been out ninety- 
two days, having been shipped from Beloit, Iowa, 
on December 14. 
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- DELAYED REINSPECTIONS. 


The Minneapolis and Omaha grain ex- 
changes, pricked to action by the Western Grain 
Dealers’ Association’s criticism of their rules 
permitting unreasonable delay in calling for re- 
haste to mend their 


inspections, have made 


ways. The new rules now in force in these 
markets will be found in “The Exchanges” de- 
partment. 


That of Minneapolis refers to corn only, and 
was made to fit a situation created by the con- 
dition of corn of this crop (1909) ; and in so far 
it is fair enough. But why apply the rule toa 
single grain and to that only when specifically 
threatened by its moisture content? If a ship- 
per of damp corn is entitled to prompt accept- 
ance or rejection, why is not the shipper of any 
other kind of grain in any condition also entitled 
to similar business-like treatment? 

At Omaha the rule reads something like a 
joke, since it permits reinspection to be called 
for at any time within eight days from the orig- 
inal inspection. This is, of course, a vast im- 
provement over the old practice, which required 
a call for reinspection of grain ordered to mills, 
elevators, team tracks and warehouses to be 
made within 24 hours “after arrival as ordered” 
—which, if the railroad should take a week, a 
fortnight or thirty days, in making the delivery 
“as ordered,” might mean any sort of delay be- 
fore rejection. A week is now allowed—surely 
time enough to let a car of grain go wrong in 
a slovenly carrier’s hands. But is the rule a 
fair one, even as now amended ? 

Omaha is a large corn market; but there are 
other markets that handle quite as much stuff 
through railroad yards incomparably more ex- 
tensive, which are able to do business on the 
basis of rejections within twenty-four hours. 
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Omaha, Kansas City and Minneapolis ought not 
to plead “I can’t” any longer, in the face of the 
experience of other great markets which can and 
do get action within twenty-four hours. 


COST OF SPECULATION. 


Congressman Scott, at the Republican Lunch- 
eon at New York on March 26, made an esti- 
mate of the “cost of speculation” to the country, 
which he guessed was $180,000,000 a year. Not 
being of a mathematical turn of mind, nor yet 
a Congressman, we confess difficulty in follow- 
ing him through this misty maze of 9-figure 
reasoning, and so abandom him i in the midst of 
the tall timber. 

We do object, however, on general principles, 
to the doctrine that seems to be concealed about 
Mr. Scott’s person and apparently is reflected 
in his reasoning, that “cost of production” ceases 
when grain—let us stick to the cereal text— 
leaves the fatm; and that were there no grain 
exchanges upon which men could “speculate,” 
the cost to the consumer of cereals would be 
reduced and the rewards to the producer in- 
creased. 

No thesis of economic argument has been so 
completely demolished as that, in spite of its 
perennial resurgence in the “halls of Congress.” 

Every well-informed economist knows that 
that part of the cost of production of grain rep- 
resented by its movement between the farmer 
and the consumer has been greatly reduced by 
the media of the grain exchanges in the past 
fifty years and that this reduction has been 
equitably divided between the farmer on the 
one hand and the consumer on the other; and 
out of this dual service emerges the demon- 
strable fact that no commodities of any sort or 
kind are now moved from producers to consu- 
mers at so little expense to both, queasy and 
value considered, as grain. 

The muddle that men like Mr. Scott’s com- 
mittee men find themselves in (if they ever find 
themselves) arises from a misconception. A 
grain exchange is not a maker of prices—only 
their recorder—only a place where buyers and 
sellers meet—a place where the great law of 
supply and demand may exert itself to the utter- 
most in making prices. Only rarely do the 
members of the exchanges themselves do this— 


it is the great outside public who make the prices - 


—who buy or sell grain through the members 
who are banded together in exchanges only in 
order to compel buyers and sellers to live up to 
their verbal contracts. In these days of tele- 
graph and telephone and great farm wealth, the 
influence of the farmer himself on prices is more 
potent than. that of the broker. The brokers 
gather and publish the information from all 
parts of the world that indicates the supply and 
demand; but the farmer in the last analyses is 
the arbiter of the price—he is the man who 
says, “I will sell’; and until he does speak, all 
others stand on the order of his say-so; and 
when he does say “I will sell” (never before 
that), the machinery of the exchanges takes up 
the commodities he releases and distributes them 
over the world without friction and without loss, 
placing each and every kind of grain in the one 
spot in all the world where it can be used to 
advantage—the choicest bread grains and the 
rottenest black corn—thus literally gathering up 
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the fragments that nothing be lost and giving 
to each its fullest value. 

Cost of speculation, indeed! It is not what 
speculation costs the country, but what the ab- 
sence of speculation would cost that ought to be 
the real subject of the inquiry and the matter of 
real concern to the genuine publicist and states- 
man. 


NO MORE DOCKAGE. 


The Missouri Supreme Court has affirmed 
the validity of the state law requiring receivers 
to pay for grain on the basis of actual weight, 
thus setting aside the rule of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade that has countenanced an arbi- 
trary dockage by receivers of 100 lbs. per car. 
The decision will make good the claim of 100 
Ibs. per car, that may be made by all shippers 
who have preserved their bills of lading since 
the law became operative; and those who fol- 
lowed Mr. Smiley’s advice to do this will now 
have “something coming.” 

The decision is in line with fairness and mod- 
ern practice in nearly all grain markets of the 
world, and should have its influence in putting 
a stop to the scaleage wherever it now exists. 
The owner of all other property expects to be 
paid in full for all he delivers; and he -must 
naturally bear all the loss it may sustain while 
in his own hands; and in the courts, judges are 
able to see no variation in this entirely equit- 
able view when applied to grain. 


MOISTURE IN CORN. 


The corn crop of 1909 will long be remem- 
bered as epochal in character. In moisture con- 
tent it has been unnatural—remarkable, in fact, 
when coupled with other qualities much more 
excellent in kind; and therefore the experience 
of the season will be enough to demonstrate the 
wisdom of the “moisture test’ applied not alone 
to No. 3, but to No. 2 corn as well, under the 
most exacting conditions. For this season we 
have found out that we do not know all that is 
to be known about water in corn and its carry- 
ing qualities; it may yet require a biological 
study of corn and its ferments to determine as a 
finality all the conditions under which water- 
bearing corn may be handled and stored. 

Corn carrying water in excess of 13% cer- 
tainly does behave with provoking uncertainty, 


however well behaved and soberly disposed it » 


may be with less moisture. Mr. Shanahan and 
his assistants abroad found, as did some Illinois 
shippers last winter, a low moisture content in 
some heating corn and high moisture content in 
cool corn—some cool corn with 19 and some 
with as high as 20.6% of water; and 2,000 bus, 
heating out of a lot of 102,400 that had only 
15% of water; but those showings do not prove 
by any means that high-moisture-content corn 
is entirely safe. These gentlemen, in Circular 
55 of the Bureau of Plant Industry, after study 
of some 15,000,000 bushels of corn exported 
during the seasons of 1906, 1907 and 1908, in 
spite of the apparent parodox and contradic- 
tions, are able to declare confidently in effect 
that only corn of low moisture content is a safe 
export proposition; and we think 75% of the 
corn domestic handlers in this country will 
agree that substantially the same condition ob- 
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tains in the domestic trade, such opinion founded 
on their personal experience covering a number 
of years. On ship board, “when corn is thor- 
oughly air-dried, it is not a matter’of great im- 
portance where or how it is stored,” so long as 
it does not come into active contact with water 
or damp goods ; and the elevator man will agree 
that his air-dried corn with 12 to 13% of mois- 
ture only never bothers him—he never sits up 
nights on its account ; but he does find a germi- 
nating season at any time of year with corn 
that is palpably damp whenever the condi- 
tions of germination or decay (air, heat and 
moisture) come together, whether that happens 
in January or May. 


THE BUCKET-SHOP AND THE W. U. 


One is inclined to agree with Mr. Belvidere 
Brooks, general manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, in his reply to the criticism 
that his company could crush the bucket-shops 
by merely stopping their “quotations.” He said 
in substance that telegraph companies must ac- 
cept all messages couched in decent language, 
“and cannot and should not be permitted to. in- 
quire into the character of the message or its 
purpose.” He said leased wires are under the 
entire control of the lessees and the company 
has no legal or moral right to investigate the 
business done over them. 

It certainly would be a dangerous thing to 
permit the telegraph companies to censor mes- 
sages delivered to them for transmission, their 
form being unobjectionable. Such an exercise 
of power would lead to all sorts of abuses, the 
suggestion of which reminds one of what Lin- 

' coln once said, to the effect that no man is wise 
enough to own another man. Besides, such del- 
egation of police power is not necessary to sup- 
press the bucket-shop which can be reached in 
more harmless ways. We are all too ready on 
the spur of the moment to take “short cuts” that 
are easy but which end mainly in destroying 
some other body’s lawn without accomplish- 
ing anything else really worth while. 


RE NATIONAL INSPECTION. 


A good many people, even some very well 
informed: and thoughtful grain dealers, are of 
opinion that National inspection of grain is as 
legally practicable as meat inspection by the 
Agricultural Department. In a sense it is, be- 
cause as a matter of fact the meat inspection 
has not a leg to stand or when objected to. 
It exists simply because the packers want their 
meat inspected and so permit it; but a United 
States judge in Missouri has already decided 
(as was a year or two ago reported in these 
columns) that it is legally speaking unlawful, 
the Government having no power under the 
Constitution to put inspectors into packing 
houses that are enterprises under state control. 
Should an attempt be made to place Federal 
grain inspectors at any grain inspection point 
the same doctrine would restrain them from 
acting in intra-state business, which it would 
be impossible to differentiate from inter-state ; 
and as there would be no champion of the in- 
spection service—no one to benefit by it, in 
the same sense that the packers benefit directly 
by the Government’s inspectors’ tags on their 
meats, it would last but a very short time or 
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would exist only as an inconvenient dual service 
like the double weighing at East St. Louis. 


TRANSIT RULES. 

The transit rules proposed in C. F. A. terri- 
tory have not yet been published, although cir- 
culated among dealers particularly interested in 
transit and among the carriers. They are sharp- 
ly attacked by the committee representing the 
Ohio River gateways’ interests, as voiced by J. 
B. Magee, Cairo, and Alfred Brandeis of Louis- 
ville, who say “they are so lacking in the recog- 
nized essential features necessary to prevent 
sophistication that they show either a woeful 
lack of appreciation of the situation or deliber- 
ate intent to offer a set of rules which in no way 
prevent the practices complained of by the Com- 
mission.” ‘The Ohio River people are strictly 
against transit, no rules governing which, they 
contend, can, in that territory, at least, “detect 
or prevent illegal substitution.” The committee 
therefore ask the Commerce Commission,— 


ist. That you issue an order declaring sus- 
pended transits illegal. 

2d. If you are unwilling to enforce the law as 
we view it, we then insist that 

(a) You declare illegal suspended transits at 
all primary and terminal markets where there 
exists a varying shrinkage in rate values, either in- 
bound or outbound; and 

(b) At all interior markets and milling points 
the law be enforced by proper rules and policing, 
which shall provide that no substitution can be 
made which impairs the integrity of the through 
rates. 


But Commissioner Clark recently said that 
the Commission probably would not publish any 
rules nor say when or how transit privilege 
should be extended; that the Commission would 
simply endeavor to prevent “illegal practices.” 


THE BUCKET-SHOP RAID. 


The attack by the Department of Justice on 
the bucket-shops in the East has been described 
(let us hope, correctly) as the beginning of the 
end of that insidious and widespread form of 
gambling which until April 2 had enjoyed singu- 
lar immunity from interference by the officials 
of Uncle Sam’s government and which indeed 
at times seemed to have been rather favored by 
the sheltering arms of Uncle Sam’s judges, some 
of whom did not appear to be able—in court— 
to distinguish a bucket-shop from a gentlemen’s 
morning lecture on the higher culture, and so 
gave the shop keepers the benefit of the doubt. 
It certainly is gratifying now to believe that at 
last some one besides the Hon. Mr. Scott of the 
Agricultural Committee of the House has come 
to hit upon a “great moral issue” that is. 

The indictment of the men arrested by the 
Department of Justice by the District grand jury 
has been based on a statute as old as 1902, but 
this is the first time any arrest was ever made 
under the law, which, with that singular and 
convenient way Congress has of “beating the 
devil around the stump’—blowing hot and 
blowing cold at one and the same time—applies 
only to shops operated in the District of Colum- 
bia. The shops hit on April 2 all having 
branches in the District, a pretty broad “theory 
of the prosecution’ may be found necessary to 
hold the prisoners arrested in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Jersey City, etc. 

Here lies the weakness of the case. Every- 
one knows, as he knows day-light, that the vari- 
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ous shops raided, or whose managers were ar- 
rested, are gambling houses pure and simple— 
just what Judge Blair of Jersey City called one 
of them: “a disorderly house’; yet for more 
than ten years legal technical twaddle—split- 
ting legal hairs “’twixt south and southwest 
side”’—has prevented their suppression even 
when an earnest effort, like that carried on for 
years by the Chicago Board of Trade, has been 
made to wipe them out of existence. The pub- 
lic will therefore wait with profound awe and 
more patience for the judicial verdict ‘‘of last 
resort” in this case, however long it may be 
delayed. 


PRICE ON A DRY-MATTER BASIS. 


The table printed on another page, prepared 
by Mr. Shanahan and his assistants, showing 
the relative worth of grain on a dry-matter 
basis, is quite apropos in the West at this time, 
after the experience of the heavy. discounts on 
over-wet corn. The difference of value shown 
by the table between 19 per cent and 20 per cent 
moisture corn, for example, is not so “vio- 
lent’? as the actual discounts at Chicago were; 
but perhaps the makers of the table were not 
estimating such difference from the receiver’s 
end of a “3 or better’ contract; but it is not 
much different from the discounts asked in 
Iowa by large users of corn, like the Quaker 
Oats and Corn Products concerns, who are or 
recently were bidding shippers for corn track 
their stations on basis of moisture test, with 
a penalty on this excess of moisture over 19 
per cent, graded on a basis of a fixed amount 
over that limit, that amounts, in effect, to about 
Yc per bushel for every 1 per cent excess. 
Nevertheless, the table shows clearly enough 
that water in corn is badly “misplaced matter” 
and does appreciably depreciate the value of 
the dry-matter content. The table, of course, 
has in some respects a scholastic value only; 
for in the market the ultimate criterion of value 
is the demand; and if the market is overloaded 
with wet. corn, as Chicago in particular has 
been the past winter, the theoretical dry-matter 
value difference is swept away by the greater 
pressure of a surplus of a particularly kind and 
quality of corn seeking buyers. However, that 
fact does not in the least militate against the 
value of the table as a theoretical guide to the 
ascertainment of value practically. 

ANTI-OPTION BILL. 

The “anti-option” bill has appeared. It hits 
only the cotton exchanges and all those wicked 
people who would attempt to deal in cotton 
they may not actually have in their coat pock- 
ets—who deal “without intending” that there 
shall be a delivery. But who are going to be 
the mind-readers—Congressman Scott’s com- 
mittee or the messenger boys of the telegraph 
companies? Or will the Government place an 
expert at every telegraph office to compare 
brokers’ and clients’ messages with their aff- 
davits on file with the companies guaranteeing 
that all messages are from bona fide holders or 
buyers of cotton in sight? Such machinery to 
“make legitimate trade safe,’ should it ever 
become law, would be more of a nuisance than 
all the alleged gambling the committee is 
afraid of. 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Tag your corn cars “perishable freight.” 


The cash contract margain is still a live issue. 


Virginia’s pure food and feed commissioner 
forbids the sale in that state of grain that ar- 
rives there out of condition. 


Fire continues to try the concrete tank, but in 
every test the concrete demonstrates its almost 
perfect resistance to the destroyer. 


The Michigan Railway Commission at least 
has the right idea of the new Demurrage Code 
and proposes to resist its operation in its pres- 
ent form in that state. 


Pittsburgers are going around with heads up 
like “steers in the corn.” Their Grain 
and Flour Exchange quarters are classy enough 
to make any one proud. 


new 


The mountain states of Colorado, Montana 
and Idaho are coming to the front surprisingly 
fast as grain producers, with New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming waking up to take notice. 


The amendments to the Hepburn act are now 
before Congress and under active. discussion ; 
if you like them or dislike them, tell your Con- 
eressman what you think; it will help some for 
your side, 


Louisville revels in the luxury of two sets of 
grain inspectors—the Board of Trade’s and the 
Agriculture Commissioner’s. There seems to be 
no friction because only one dealer uses the 
state’s service. 


The people of Kansas City have subscribed 
a million dollars to start a boat line on the Mis- 
souri—which reminds one of Disraeli’s defini- 
tion of a second marriage—‘“a triumph of hope 
over experience.” 


Cut out of your mind the idea that only in 
“the germinating season” does grain go wrong. 
It goes wrong at any season if the conditions of 
air, heat and moisture are simultaneous, wheth- 
er that be in December, January or June. 


The Beeotian of the Co-operative Journal 
honored this journal in a recent number by an 
apparently furious attack; but if some one will 
only enlighten us as to what it means or what 
it is driving at, we shall be greatly obliged. 


More “adulterated” oats were seized by the 
U. S. Marshal at New Orleans on March 23, 
that were not up to “label” (description )—an- 
other reminder that shipping oats South is a 
somewhat risky business unless the goods are 
equal to the price. 


Mixing in Manitoba terminal elevators has 
raised a great row where skinning the grade 
is not so readily assented to as the natural and 
inevitable thing as it is in this country; and a 

“rumor that some elevators are doing it has been 
enough to start a parliamentary inquiry. These 
“Canucks” are getting to. be so “blamed 
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cranky” in the elevator business no one can 
know where he is at up there. 


“Unscrupulous market letters” influence only 
those who don’t know the writers; and men 
who take business advice from sharpers interest- 
ed on the other side are hardly worth worrying 
about anyway—the wisest man or law on earth 
can’t prevent fools from acting after their kind. 


Baltimore provides for an early inspection of 
the physical condition of grain cars immediately 
on arrival by representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the railroads, whose reports 
carry the signatures of each. And so another 
cause of dispute on a shortage claim is elimin- 
ated. 


The demurrage rules in the various markets 
are so mixed nowadays that shippers will be 
largely in the hands of their receivers for pro- 
tection. Bear this in mind when you select your 
commission man and know that he is a man who 


takes pains to look after his customers’ interests 


in all things. 


J. H. Brown, the noted “co-operator” of Iowa 
is dead. He was for many years at the head of 
the movement in Iowa as one of the founders 
of the Rockwell company, which his shrewdness 
and tact had made quite successful. Not a few 
parasites of the movement in Iowa have 
achieved some degree of notoriety by basking in 
the light of his wisdom. 


The “penalty clause” advocates are elated 
up in Minnesota; because, while it is generally 
believed that this objectionable form of “pro- 
tection” is illegal, an astute Dogberry, in a suit 
against a member of a co-operative company to 
collect the stiptilated forfeiture, gave judgment 
against the farmer. The latter, however, will 


carry his case to the end. 


A full cargo of Argentine flax arrived at 
Philadelphia recently—4,200 tons; and doubt- 
less the profit was a handsome one. The flax 
problem has indeed become a serious one to the 
crushers, who “met up with” $2.31 a bushel 
for seed last month in the Northwest. No won- 
der the crushers are sowing that part of the 
country with flax seed literature, begging farm- 
ers to grow more of it. 


A North Dakota farmers’ elevator manager 
lias done a good thing by preserving samples 
of no less than twenty-six varieties of noxious 
seeds taken from wheat warehoused by him. 
Whether this demonstration of the farmers’ 
methad of handling the weed question will 
avail to check it, is a question; but at least the 
agent should be commended for his wisdom in 
calling attention to the conditions. 


The April crop report was in Chicago by It 
o'clock a..m., and there was no complaint. It 
was over two houses before the close and 
every one had a fair chance to digest it. But 
it is still an open question whether it would 
not be fairer for all concerned—the country 
shipper and the farmer, as well as the receivers 
—if the report were not published until some 
time after the close at 1:15. The impression 
is abroad that the June report may be so given 
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out; if so, an opportunity will then be given 
to compare the effect of the time of publication, 
the variety of hours of issue having this season 
been ample enough to test the question from 
pretty nearly every standpoint. 


The Kentucky Commissioner of Agriculture 
published his first crop report for 1910 on April 
4; and made a sensation—not because the state 
of Kentucky, great as it is, is quite equal to 
the task of tip-upping the cereal world; but a 
report of wheat condition of 50 (corrected later 
as 94) is disconcerting to the traders, who are 
inclined to think that a crop smash of that ex- 
tent in one locality is likely to be reflected in 
other parts of the same winter wheat belt. 


Something like 2,000 or more cars arrive in 
St. Louis in bad order every month—leaking 
wherever there is a chance to leak and seals 
gone. Now, surely, the shipper can hardly ex- 
pect anybody to believe under the circumstances 
that he is never to blame. A little care, a dol- 
lar or so spent on paper or cheese cloth liners 
and due respect for the virtues of a car seal, 
would do much to reduce this rather disheart- 
ening exhibit of carelessness. The gods help 
them who help themselves and they generally 
desert those who are slovenly in business. 


We like Bert A. Boyd’s “Rules” for 


SUCCESS: —— 


Throw up a brick 
brick is up). 


(no margin required while 


Rule I, If the brick stays up—BUY 
Rule II. If it doesn’t come down—SEHELuL. 
Rule III. If it does come down—CONSIGN. 


Of course, you should consign to Boyd; but 
if you can’t or don’t consign to Boyd—why 
consign just the same, because it pays in the 
long run. You get the price for the value and 
the buyer stands on the same ground you, the 
consignor, do; in a “3 or better” deal the ship- 
per holds the unhandled, or smooth, side of the 


jug. 


One likes Mr. Merrill’s uncompromising 
stand for the public exchanges. His assertion 
that the “Golden Rule” is nearer the practice 
in business on the grain exchanges than else- 
where in business cricles was bold, but it was 
true; not that all members of the exchanges 
are like Casar’s wife, nor above taking’ the ad- 
vantage in a deal; but the rules are working 
nearer and nearer to perfection daily; the “call” 
has reformed one end of the business, and the 
disposition of the exchange to prevent palpable 
manipulation is getting after the other end. 
2ut no rules of any body can correct the 
blunders of business men themselves. 


The promulgation of the Demurrage Code 
has made another muddle, because in some 
states local railroad commissions have refused 
to authorize the Code in its present form, In 
Chicago there is free time enough under the 
Code—if everybody hurries; for as to grain the 
new rules cut down the free time for unloading 
from seventy-two to forty-eight hours and the 
free time for reconsigning from forty-eight to 
twenty-four hours. However, under the Code 
as reported for adoption there is Rule 9, which 
provides for an “average” agreement by which 
a receiver may elect to pay the balance against 
him at the end of each month; but the agree- 
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‘ 
ment must be made in writing atid be a contin- 
uing one. 


People resident along the line of the Henne- 
pin Canal and its feeders in [linois are still try- 
ing to convince themselves there is a great fu- 
ture for that waterway, although some two 
seasons of navigation have not developed trade 
enough to pay the salaries of the locktenders. 
However, there are some corn elevators on its 
banks ; and we have no doubt that the existence 
of the waterway, even if it does no business, is 
worth while as a “club for rates.” 


As stated all through the winter by Prof. 
Holden and others, the condition of seed corn 
is. very serious. In lowa, in a seed testing 
itinerary, Pref. Bowman found that about 50 
per cent of the corn that had been put aside for 
planting was dead. The outlook therefore is 
bad all over the corn belt; and every effort 
should be made now, even at the last minute, 
to impress on farmers the future profit there 
will be in planting tested seed only, no matter 
how much it may cost. 


The abandonment of cotton in many sections 
of the South on account of the boll weevil is 
likely to have its influence on the corn trade in 
the Southeast and may eventually restrict that 
market somewhat as regards Western shippers. 
{he rice growers of Texas also are likely to 
feel the influence of the new rice country being 
opened up in the northern part of the Yazoo 
River Valley where that cereal in the past two 
years has shown most promising results—quite 
as great as on the best Arkansas rice lands, 


The Duluth wheat receivers have promulgat- 


ed a rule that, after August 1,— 


The buyers representing the various elevator 
interests at Duluth have decided that any  pur- 
chases of wheat to arrive which they may make 
shall be understood as meaning wheat free from 
kingheads even though the cars should grade 1 
Nor. All wheat containing kingheads will be 
bought on its merits regardless of the state grade 
or dockage, but under no circumstances are any 
of the cars to be applied on sales that have been 
made to arrive by the various receivers. 


But what do the Duluth rules say on this 
point? If the proposed practice is right, the 
Rules should provide for this action, otherwise 
the precedent will be enough to enable buyers 
to override the rules and make them over in 
a way to make “ducks and drakes” of the 
discipline of the Board itself when it suits them 
to contravene the rules. 


Just prior to the Russo-Japanese war there 
was much magazine prediction of wonderful 
things that would happen in the Far East, that 
have not happened simply because the “East is 
East and the West is West and never the twain 
shall meet,” or something like that. It is men, 
not climate, that do things; and we can never 
quite be sure of prophesying about men until 
we thoroughly understand them and their hab- 
its and manner of thinking. So the great prac- 
tical value of Mr. Kuné’s articles on “Russian 
Agriculture,’ now appearing in these columns, 
is that he is telling us about the Russian farmer, 
whom he knows by personal contact, and the 
way the Russian is now approaching the great 
agricultural problem. That Russia is certain to 
be, in the future, a greater factor in the foreign 
wheat market than the United States seems 
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sure; but all attempts to set the bounds of time 
and volume of Russian accomplishment must 
be modified by our knowledge of the Moujik 
and his ways. 


Shippers of damp corn—or any kind of corn 
—should take a hint from the action of the Chi- 
cago grain committee when passing on No. 2 
corn 16 per cent of moisture:—The grain of- 
fered for storage as 2 must have its moisture 
evenly distributed; it cannot be composed of 
lots of corn with 12 per cent and 20 per cent of 
moisture, thus averaging 16 per cent. So, too, 
if shippers will take care to make up the car of 
grain of uniform quality throughout, whatever 
it may be, it will under all circumstances com- 
mand a better price, especially if consigned. 


The railroads’ latest suggestion is to make 
a charge of $1 each for freight tariff sched- 
ules. Railroad management of late seems to be 
running desperately to the “small”; and this is 
pretty near the limit. Of course, it is under- 
stood that the carriers are not required to pro- 
vide a copy of their rates for every person who 
asks for it, although they must have one on 
view; but certainly the common courtesy of a 
“catalogue” on request is not too much to ask 
of a railroad when it is common practice to 
issue them on request by firms whose booklets 
cost many times that of a “freight schedule.” 


Senator McCumber of North Dakota com- 
plains because his constituents sell wheat at 9o0c 
a bushel that retails for three or four dollars 
when made into bread and at $37.50 per bu. 
when sold to him in the senate restaurant; and 
in righteous indignation he asks, “By what law 
have the citizens of the city a greater right to 
luxuries than the tillers of the soil?’ There 
is no such law, of course; and in point of fact, 
the city men have few or no luxuries, other 
than that of starving in a crowd, that the farm- 
ers have not. But, “going back to our mutton,” 
the Senator might be asked, Why does the state 
of North Dakota employ Mr. McCumber to be 
senator when there are thousands of nien in the 
state who would be glad to take the job at half 
the salary? 


As a pretty good example of what it means 
for a big grain producing region to be without 
a public grain exchange or universal market, 
we are told that the wheat “millers and farmers 
at Walla Walla, Wash., are unable to agree on 
prices of wheat and as a result the deadlock 
continues, There has not been a sale since the 
early part of last winter and quoted prices are 
practically meaningless. While $1.10 is asked 
for bluestem, it is not being sold. Occasional- 
ly a small deal is made at a lower figure. ‘Not 
much more than $1’ is what the mills will pay. 
There has been just enough leaking out of 
grain in small quantities to keep the mills from 
shutting down; but export buyers are out of 
the market and have been for months, as there 
is not enough wheat in sight to make it worth 
while. In several deals the farmer who would 
not sell to a mill direct sold to a middleman, 
who takes out a profit before the grain reaches 
the mill. It is given out that the mills may re- 
fuse to pay the high price for grain until the 
new crop breaks the market.” Wonder how the 
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farmers and millers of Illinois, Kansas, Iowa, 
etc., would like that sort of thing? 


One John F. Johnson of Logansport was 
found dead in the Wabash, the other day. He 
had served six years in prison following his 
confession that he had embezzled $550,000 of 
his bank’s funds, and since his release he had 
heen a grain broker ; ergo, says the popular (or 
populist) reasoner, “gambling on-’change must 
go,”—delenda est Carthago. Seriously, how- 
ever, we think the policy adopted by at least 
one Chicago commission house we know of— 
never to accept a speculative order from any 
bonded public servant or officer of a banking 
or trust company, or from a man occupying 
a fiduciary position of any kind, is a wise and 
safe one, from both a moral and a financial 
standpoint, for acceptance of orders from such 
customers:carries with it grave financial as wel! 
as moral responsibility in case of a breach of 
trust. 


Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins and Secretary Wilson 
are “in the throes of a controversy.” | Prof. 
Hopkins is the prophet of the worn-out soil 
and better farming for soil conservation; while 
Secretary Wilson is the “Great Optimist,’ who 
as much as intimates that Prof. H.’s theories 
are punk, holding, as he does, substantially that, 
“Practically all soils contain sufficient plant 
food to produce good crop yields and that this 
supply will be indefinitely maintained.” Secre- 
tary Wilson being a statesman naturally sees 
that the perpetuation of our natural resources 
must obtain because they have been in the past; 
Hopkins, the scientist, holds that you cannot 
eat your cake and have it, too—that if you 
remove plant food in any way from a soil it must 
be restored by some artificial means. It’s very 
interesting. Can’t the Illinois Association man- 
agement engage both gentlemen to “talk it out” 
at Decatur? 


Both cash grain houses that went to the wall 
in Chicago during the past thirty days were 
overloaded with moisture-laden corn, of which 
the Chicago market as a whole has been carry- 
ing far too much. The season has 
been a trying one and a deceptive!one, too. 
The outlook last fall was most optimistic, and 
before the crop had become ripe probably 
50 per cent of it had been sold to arrive during 
the winter months and before its quality was 
known or could be known. Shrewd receivers 
on ‘change threw out their warnings against 
this way of doing business and the press tooted 
our “me too!” but before December arrived 
the flood of grain was immense—water and all 
—in every direction; and December and Janu- 
ary were ideal months for wet corn. The Chi- 


winter 


‘cago receivers who had to carry the most of 


the water did their utmost under the circum- 
stances; and the failure of some was talked 
of as not impossible and was no surprise to the 
trade, although these two houses were not sus- 
pected of weakness: but a scapegoat was 
looked for. Apparently the trade is in luck; 
since the disabled houses are firms of the high- 
est reputation and unless some unusual condi- 
tion intervenes both are likely to pay out dollar 
for dollar, and, let it be hoped, soon be able to 
resume their regular course of business. 
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John P. Lenox, secretary of the Webster Mfg. Co. 
of Chicago, Ill., is taking a few months rest from 
business at Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Lenox has been in 
poor health for some time and is gaining renewed 
energy at the coast. He is expected home in the 
early summer, 


Two very handsome pictures of the Jewel Rapid 
Small Sack Packer, manufactured by the S. Howes 
Co. of Silver Creek, N. Y., are shown on an April 
calendar. They are designed for packing sacks from 
21%%4 to 25 pounds and are said to be the most rapid 
packer ever built, 

J. N. Nutt of Sidney, Ohio, has acquired the pat- 
ents .and rights to manufacture and sell the 
Chief Ear Corn Feeder, formerly controlled by the 
National Folding Machine Co. of Sidney. Mr. Nutt 
has arranged with the Philip Swift Mfg. Co., of Sid- 
ney, Ohio, to manufacture the machine. 


The Union Iron Works of Decatur, Ill., have again 
made an addition on their plant to meet the de- 
mands for increasing business. This latest addi- 
tion is the grey iron foundry, 50x80 feet, built of 
concrete. Will be used entirely for brick moulders 
and will increase the plant’s capacity from three 
to five tons of castings per day. 


Owing to the very large demand for the hand- 
some Crystaloid Hanger sent out last fall to the 
grain trade by the Huntley Mfg. Co. of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., the supply was exhausted early this 
year. The company has Tow replenished its sup: 
ply and will be pleased to send one of the Hangers 
to any one in the elevator or grain trade on re: 
quest. 

In presenting last month the picture and write up 
to our readers of P. H. McAllister we stated erron- 
eously that he occupied the position of secretary 
and general manager of the Burrell Engineering & 
Construction Co. Mr. McAllister is secretary and 
office manager. Mr. G. T. Burrell is the general 
manager of the company as well as president, and 
has placed the Burrell company in a foremost place 
today as builders of grain elevators. 


A short time ago, the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany of Jersey City, N. J., for the first time in 
eighteen years took up a belt in one of its mill 
rooms. For eighteen years about 30 belts in that 
room had been run constantly; the belts are about 
twenty-five feet in length and six inches in width. 
There is a great deal of graphite dust in the room 
yet these belts have run _ satisfactorilly without 
breakage or without being taken up for eighteen 
years. The belts are regularly treated with Dixon’s 
Traction Belt Dressing which comes in paste form 
and which is one of the best leather preservative 
belt dressings made anywhere. 


The Ansted & Burk Company have awarded’ a 
contract to Macdonald Engineering Co. of Chicago 
to design and construct a reinforced concrete grain 
elevator of 150,000 bushels’ capacity, to be erected 
at their mill plant in Springfield, Ohio, the elevator 
to be equipped with machinery that will handle 
grain at the rate of 8,000 bushels per hour. This 
will include three elevator legs, one cleaner with 
Cyclone Dust Collector, car shovels, car puller, 
hopper scale of 1,600 bushels capacity, steel spouts, 
steel elevator legs and a belt conveyor to convey 
grain from the new elevator to the present mill 
plant, and a system of spouts to the present steel 
storage tanks. Work has already been started and 
the whole plant is to be ready by July first. - 


Catalogue R, just issued by the Charter Gas En- 
gine Co. of Sterling, Ill., shows their engines in the 
different constructions, sizes and combinations. The 
construction of the Charter makes plain its extreme 
simplicity the fact being evident as it has no small 
or delicate parts and its moving parts being re- 
duced to the minimum number it is so simple and 
compact that it is next to impossible to get out of 
order. All this is set forth very plainly by illus- 
trations in the catalogue and there are cuts and de- 
scriptions also of the stationary engines combined 
with pump, deep well pumping attachment, with 
hoister, with boats and with dynamos. There are 
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also shown portable and semi-portable engines and 
sawing outfits. The catalogue, like all its predeces- 
sors, has an attractive cover and is printed in clear, 
bold typé on enamel paper. 

The Philip Smith Mfg. Co. of Sidney, Ohio, has 
made arrangements with the Barnard Machinery Co. 
of Enterprise, Kan., to handle a complete line of the 
well known Ohio shellers, cleaners, drags, dumps, 
manlifts and elevator supplies. The Barnard Ma- 
chinery Co. has a perfect sales organization, is one 
of the best known firms in the southwest and it 
may be expected that the very excellent lines of 
mackines of the Philip Smith Mfg. Co. make will 
have still wider sales in southwestern territory. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. of Chicago, Ill., have just 
issued their new catalogue No. 118, which fully de- 
scribes and illustrates their 1910 line of two-cycle 
marine engines. This catalogue is well gotten up, 
beautifully illustrated with many fine halftones, 
printed on a high grade enamel paper and con- 
tains complete descriptive matter, being a very 
handsome and useful catalogue. For 1910 they are 
offering two types of two-cycle marine engines, 
namely, Types “EK” and “G.” The new Type “G” 
takes the place of their 1909 Type “F” and is a 
marked improvement over same. It is built in 
sizes from 6 to 45 horse power, is made in one, two, 
three, four and six cylinders and embodies all the 
latest improvements. A special feature is the 
“auto control” which makes it particularly adapt- 
able to boats where the engine is located forward 
and controlled from the cockpit. The Type “EK” 
engine, 3144 horse power and 7 horse power, single 
and double cylinder, is practically the same as their 
1909 model, except that a few changes have been 
made which add greatly to its appearance and ef- 
ficiency. The beautiful finish, easy accessibility of 
parts, easy starting, high grade material and work- 
manship and efficient oiling system are some of the 
strong points of their 1910 line of two-cycle Marine 
engines. The Four-Cycle Heavy Duty Fairbanks- 
Morse Marine Engines are fully described and illus- 
trated in Catalogue No. 112B, which is very attract- 
ive and which contains complete information cover- 
ing this line. These engines are already well known 
and hold an enviable reputation for reliability and 
service. They are built in sizes from 20 to 100 
horse power in two, three and four cylinders. 


VALUE OF FIRE PROOF POWER HOUSES. 


Fire Bulletin No. 3 of the Michigan Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company is entitled ‘Fire 
Proof Power Houses,” and brings out in a striking 
manner the advantages of such construction. Says 
the Bulletin: 

“On February 24, 1910, spontaneous combustion 
in slack coal in the Fayette Mill & Mercantile Com- 
pany’s boiler room at Fayette, Mo., caused a damage 
estimated at only $50, yet the fire was so hot when 
the engineer came to start fire under the boilers in 
the early morning that he could not get in. The 
assured writes us as follows: ‘Beyond any ques- 
tion the fire started from coal getting hot enough 
to set wood and cobs on fire. It made a big blaze 
and if roof and floors had not been all iron and 
stone would surely have damaged the engine and 
boilers and possibly gotten into the mill. 

The steel roof rafters and beams cost over $500, 
but if the fire had occurred two years ago, when 
roof was wooden, the power house would have been 
wrecked.’ A wooden partition kept the coal away 


_ from a passageway and this partition constitutes the 


principal item in the loss. 
steel partition. 

“Two points in connection with this fire are in- 
structive: First, spontaneous combustion of slack 
coal is not a myth; second, $500 invested in a fire 
proof roof on brick power house saved this miller 
many days’ shut down, if not the total loss of his 
property by fire.” 

The actual showing made in the case set forth 
in this bulletin should convince the most skeptical 
that money invested in fire proof power houses is 
well invested. And it should also serve to silence 
those who persist in asserting that “there is no 
such thing as spontaneous combustion.” It will 


It will be replaced by a 
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seem very real when they have to pay out good 
money for the damage it has done, 


DEATH OF O. M. MORSE. 


Orville M. Morse, inventor of the Cyclone Dust 
Collector now manufactured by the Knickerbocker 
Company of Jackson, Mich., died in that city on 
March 8, and was buried from his late home on the 
12th, the commitment service being conducted by 
the B. P. O. Elks, of which Mr. Morse had been a 
member for some twelve years. 

Mr. Morse was a native of Cayuga, N. Y., where 
he was born on November 17, 1844. While he was 
yet of the school boy age the Civil War began, and 
he enlisted at Lincoln’s first call for troops. Rein- 
listing after the three months’ service, he became a 
member of Company C, 124th N. Y. Inf., serving 
for two years, after which he again enlisted ‘for 
the war” as a veteran, in the 184th N. Y. Inf. He 
had hospital experience with fever, but never seems 
to have been injured by shot, and wasi mustered 


_out on July 3, 1865, returning to his native state. 


In 1884 Mr. Morse went to Jackson, where he en- 
tered the employ of the Knickerbocker Company, a 
connection which ended only with his death. 

Mr. Morse was a natural and trained mechanical 
expert and made mechanical invention the business 
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of his life. His dust collector was, however, his 
most successful effort and is sufficient to establish 
his reputation. 

His surviving family consists of his widow, Mrs. 
Sarah Gertrude Morse; three daughters, Mrs. Geo. 
D. Jones of Springville, N. Y.; Mrs. Gordon W. 
Welch and Mrs. Arthur Devenport; two sons, 
Charles F. and Orville K., all of Jackson; a sister, 
Mrs. Clark Fuller of LaFayette, Ind.; and two 
brothers, William S. Morse of Oswego, N. Y., and 
Theodore F. Morse of Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Mr. Morse was a generous, likable character and 
a man of fine character and the highest personal 
integrity. 


The ‘“shipper’s order” bills of lading in use by 
carriers provide for, “The surrender of the original 
bills of lading properly indorsed before the delivery 
of the property. Inspection of property covered by 
the bill of lading will not be permitted, unless per- 
mission is indorsed on the original bill of lading or 
given in writing by the shipper.” ‘This rule is im- 
perative and it is the intention and practice of the 
carrier to adhere strictly to these provisions. It is 
necessary, therefore, when you desire to allow in- 
spection of goods consigned “shipper’s order, noti- 
fy,” to indorse upon your order bill of lading, “in- 
spection permitted,” or “allow inspection at destina- 
tion.’”’ Without some such proper permission in- 
dorsed upon the face of the bill of lading, it is un- 
derstood inspection will not be permitted at destina- 
tion. 


J 
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FARM VALUE OF IMPORTANT CROPS. 


The average value (based upon prices in cents 
per bushel, except hay, which is in dollars per ton, 
received by farmers) of important grain crops in 
the United States on dates indicated, obtained from 
reports of correspondents of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Department of Agriculture, is as follows: 
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—Crop Reporter. 


| EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The following is a statement of the exports and 
imports of various cereals, seeds, etc., for the month 
of February, 1910, and for the eight months end- 
mg with February, 1910, as reported by the Bureau 
ot Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor 
(quantities only unless otherwise stated): 


FP - 1910 E1cut Monrss, 
ARTICLES. PSOE ‘_ || Enpine JANUARY 
1909 1910 | 1909 1910 

Exports— | 

Barley, bu,......... 124,244] 164,152 |’ 6,081,688) 4,182,991 
Maeg d bu.) seers 21,428 | 207 | 139,419 
Gorn Wes ews bytes "6,341,818 | 4,614,895 || 24,302,548 | 23,817,189 
Corn’ Meat, DbISH 22.5, : 37,825 22,341 233,523 | 221,019 
ATS Mo a iain’ hain + 125,474 104,225 1,383,892 861,812 
Oatmeal, Ibs........ 693,302 749,511 9,243,896 | 13,137,932 
VAC: Seed 27,428 370 || 1,170, a 202.963 
Rye Flour, bbls..... 103 347 2,637 

WEAG SDs soya e' 2,635,962 | 1,163,361 || 61, 497, 358 89,410,726 
Wheat Flour, bbls... 724,821 524,661 || 8,058,540 6,898,980 
Bran, Millfeed, etc., 

HONS THRE ees acl e «:s 4,966 4,922 29,974 87,315 
Dried Grains, etc. tons 4,973 3,952 46,379 40,307 
Mat betas a acu." 13, 324 12,147 110,580 87,883 
Oil Cake and. Oil-Cake 
Meal:— 

ormnlOsse. css ou: 33 4,696,606 | 4,778,944 | 33,790,481 | 32,951,205 

Flaxseed or Linseed 

Tbasiens « 69,339,624 | 70,310,884 |488,704,556 | 430,622,405 
Rice, Ibs .. 97,672 152,910 |} 1,079,693 1,966,819 
Rice Bran,Meal, etc., 

Wat ert sida 2,130,443 | 1,596,296 || 17,533,138 | 18,583,194 

Clover Seed, lbs..... 3,376,788 371,586 || 13,425,484 6,240,543 
Flax Seed, bu....... 14 104 80,125 64,742 
Timothy Seed, Ibs...] 3,226,489 | 3,409,318 || 17,193,897 | 20,082,817 
Other Grass Seed, val. $24,689 31,937 $406,945 $542,877 
Beans, etc., bu...... 14,836 33,018 207,640 272,876 
Imports— 
OBTSS Baise eG nye 3 865,020 155,346 3,700,640 625,201 
Wheat, bul. 6... 2... 5 2,532 1,644 33,791 
Wheat Flour, bbls. 4,521 12,676 40,370 78,668 
MRICS MPS Sales lc wJere ee 8,800,421 | 11,185,795 || 49,689,262 | 50,323,349 
Rice, Bran, Meal, etc., 

Stine lars ercrisie 3 << 8,170,058 | 9,225,446 || 84,882,829 | 89,928,403 
Castor Beans, bu... ..|........- 46,86 Woe. aise 537,017 
Clover Seed, Ibs..... 1,505,599 | 1,625,245 || 8,285,729 9,985,201 
Flax Seed, ir ee oe 8,608 25,687 41,104 1,062,344 
Beans, etc., bu...... 272,680 68 437 1,563,763 726,645 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 


TRADE 


OMAHA — Reported by F. P. Manchester, 


Omaha Grain Exchange. 


557 


Secretary of the 


4 ah salad Shipments 
etu., at leading receiving and shipping points in the Articles fs Se Se ©) Oa aes 
United States for the month of March, 1910: 1910 1909 1910 1909 

BALTIMORE—Reported by James B. Hessong, Secretary of the Wheat, bushels.......... 970 800} 608,400) 1,155,000} 280 ,000 
Chamber of Commerce. Corn, bushelsinn.e.n.e oss 2,899 600) 2,609 200} 1,986 ,000| 2,150 ,000 

ae bushels He Aa nice Or "932 ‘000 638 400) 933,000} 736 ,500 
: arley bushels. , 13 ,000 22 ,000 30 ,000 18 ,000 
ACPA Receipts Shipments Rye, bushels . 91000' 17,000| 56,000} 16,000 
1910 1909 1910 1909 PEORIA — edad ie John R. Lofgren, Secretary of the 

Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels.......... 123 ,320) 51,178 Dae Baulence:. soa es Wheat, bushels.......... 53 ,066 48 ,000 19 ,000. 10 ,450 
Corn, bushels. 838 (831) 1,148 188] 1,578 \321| 796,785 Corn, bushels............ | 1,187 324) 818,081] 886,374) 624,715 
Oats, bushels. 288 583) 181 ,904 30 140 Oats, bushels...... .-| 1,013 ,000 592 ,581| 1 ,384 ,981 607/390 
Barley, bushel Rae 2,441) Barley, bushels..........) 220,112} 348,000 135 ,843 176 ,251 
RVG) IDiUshelgest. yl. varie 56,611, Rye, bushels... 2. dais ss: 30 ,800 9 000 10 ,063 4,000 
Timothy Seed, bus......|...-...0.. Mill Feed, tons.......... 7 158 2,320 8,154 3,413 
Clover Seed, bus......... 7,096 Spirits and Liquors, bbls..| 11,352 6 958 45 244 37 870 
Tay GONG. ate sce ols a iacevd 5 3879 ; Syrups and Glucose, bbls..| 10,750 3,450 6 300 3,633 
Rlourpbargels visi <n iren 183 ,793 159 ‘965 47,774 63,525 - Seeds, Ibs..........-.-5+ | 255,000 120,000; 267 ,000 20 ,000 

| 2 

BOSTON — Reported by James A. McKibben, Secretary of the Hay, tone Ibs.......... a fe ae 2390 au pe 45,000 
ee er of Vonstaeree Flour, bbls..............! 306,971] 191/900 295691] 180,672 
Blour, barrels., 32 00005) as 173 ,074 156 ,614 49 373 51 954 
Wheat, bushels.......... 184,024} 351,170} 339,507/ 598 ,049 PHILADELPHIA — Reported by Frank E. Marshall, Secretary 
Corn, bushels... 0..62-5% 431 580} 621,484) 506,950| 310,354 of the Commercial Exchange. ns 3S 
Oats bushels) veses mts 404 138 438 124 1 ,946].......... Wheat, bushels.......... Bll 029 356 ,914 301 ,043 204 514 
ER VenOUSHEISeh ar. capaci 1,577 5,999)... ee eee feeee ee eens Corn, Suisticle: PepwA ons 183 "758 1,229,753) 102,685) 1,101 ,439 
Barley, bushels.......... 6 250 Ye: | (a 162,242 Oats, bushels............| 517,288 WIRED co deck 7eclaea ena 
Flaxseed, bushels......... 650 DOO Rep aeec sae mareruceets - Barley, bushels, \0. 5/45 5. 17 ,000 Bs URS Be ce clfetescerclers ste 
Peas, bishels............ 6 373) 9 677 9)-868I. ss)cis. oe Reve, bushielsis..c.s ay acs DAOD Faas ts Gait ee 
Millfeed, tons............ 1,867 2,612 43 120 Thimothy| Sead bapesv, eel. es sense awe nese 
Corn Meal, barrels....... 6,210 4,715 1,229 2), 0abi Glover Seed, PAGS ubeena Nncuo we reusle«sssdee. 

Oat Meal, cases.......... 65 ,253 17 ,000 28 ,250 10,974 Other Grass Seeds, Ibs....|..........|ecseeeeeee 
Oat Meal, sacks.. aie, of 27 525 19 588 19 ,280 14,742 Flax Seed, bushels....... 53 ,600 35 ,200 
Hay, (oe eek ed 12 ,560 14 430 948 125 Hay, tons....... a> 8 888 8,712) .. 

CHICAGO —Reported by George F. Stone, Secrclany tos the Flour, bbls............-. 228 488) 276 ,519 pds 182,218 
Board of Trade. ST. LOUIS — Reported by George H. Morgan, Secretary of the 
Wheat, bushels.......... 1,494,200] 2,066,748; 819,700) 1,215,379 Merchants’ Exchange. 

Corn, bushels.....2... 0. _.| 8,698,900} 9,664,750) 5,766,850) 7,458,716 Wheat, bore es teicle cee | 1,065 ,000| 1,151,000) 1,518 ,650| 1,477 460 
Oats bushelese teers cee. 8 ,253 ,825| 8 ,096 490} 5,412 900) 6,646,565 ©  bags............ | 10 645 256 4 100)! osc casces 
Barley, bushels.......... 4 061 ,500) 3,860,000 80,900) 1,040 267 Corn, bushels apiichthe Sake eekue 2,145 000) 2,559,700} 1,647 410 1 626 145 
Rye, bushels... 0c es 92,000) 125,000 51,700 95 "388 Dyas erat oe tae 2 2,602} 5 028) 34 580 23 ‘270 
Timothy Seed, lbs....... 6 114,700) 6,217 ,139| 5,349 200} 3,038 ,011 Oats, bushels PR el evsyett aisha 1,576 000 1,721 600) 1,352 ,800) 1,355 040 
Clover Seed, Ibs......... 540 ,000 822 ,449 472 ,800 984 805 Dagsrapaewven wine 308) 1,200 32 ,760 32 ,475 
Other Grass Seeds, Ibs. ...| 2,975,200] 2,741,917] 5,620,100] 7,189,564 Barley, bushels vee eee ees 243,900 487,500; = 13,550) 120 ,950 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 76 ,000 141, 14 450 SiSOuueib mew DAS aac Ghire. states Jeeee asters} et se cs cesa| ever sseecslecessenees 
Broom (Corn, Ibs.:. .....1- 593 ,100 660 ,3638 146 ,100 501 ,409 Rye, bushels Cs 38 ,000 48 ,000 33,150 42 ,730 
DENS aie 1s fix ialala.s 29 733 25 ,188 2 575 1,609 bags. elena sia 200)... 2-20. Reacts 
Flour, barrels... cs. 00> 1,054 497} 812, 249 697543) Ils a7e Ela, OMS. iimtm «emis 16 ,280 20,154 7,650 9 ,390 

Blown @banrelay ii. ccesaes ) 236,070 266 515 271 ,130 298 ,945 


CINCINNATI —Reported byC. B 
Chamber of Commerce. 


. Murray, Superintendent of the 


of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 289 ,875 387 ,540) 216 ,912 376 ,616 
Corn, bushels............ 705,050} 731,824) 443,430) 404 832 
Oats, bushels: 5.25 ..<)0 00 « 475 866 414 ,396 222 694 264 ,500 
Barley, bushels ......... 99 695 41 014 20 16 ,236 
Rivey bushels... «ams ustan 4 89 ,240 71,770 30,158 13 ,222 
Malt, bushels.) ...0..... 153,154] 212 ,060 47 164 64 ,798 
Timothy Seed, bgs....... 7 582 598 6 ,955 6 657 
Clover Seed, bgs......... 7,889 5 333 6 ,620 7,601 
Other Grass Seed, bgs.... 18 ,005 11,079 17 ,448 15 ,672 
ley Onis: yh eieereieie 5 14,769 20 ,344 10 274 14 536 
Flour, bbls. . 126 392) 137,680 78 820 96 503 
CLEVELAND —Reported by M. A. Havens, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Wheat, bushels.......... 21,100 19 807) 16 ,933 19 ,559 
Corn, bushels... joi... 2s. 453 ,607 401,013) 119,750 157 495 
Oats; bushelss.i..0. 006+» 317 ,000 846 ,900) 4 0 156 ,617 
Barley, bushels.......... 6 ,166 58 ,698 
Rye; bushels... hieses enc. 4 928 400 
Flax Seed, bushels.. LeDIAN a heneses 
Hay, tons. Sai aa 6 344 4 209) ¢ 
Ridurtobisn cess Gre icclase | 54950 53.810} 8 ,390 13 ,860 
DULUTH— Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels...... 2,752 ,362| 2,365 899] 113,134; 290,524 
Corn, bushels... i AO DASH ien meeetarsissavell sn syaisaceyars « 
Oats, bushels. =i Ii (160, 154| 2 968,750 367 ,123 146 ,858 
Barley, bushel ‘| "357,300, 524827} 253/404] 102.726 
Rye, bushels..... 74,716 6 807 1,753 10 ,014 
Flax Seed, bushel 59 ,092 134 ,875 63 ,729 15 699 
PIO Uss i plSkataccistasie anptery 66 ,000 161 ,000 39 195 33,730 
- Flour, bbls., Produced.... 43 895 9S! SEO armen cab leaines aes 
GALVESTON—Reported by C. McD. Robinson, Chief Taspector 


Wheat, bushels.......... 
Corn, bushels... h28 


12 ,333 
388,571 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — ‘ed by E. D. Bigelow, Se: 


Board of Trade. 


cretary of 


SAN FRANCISCO— Reported by 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wm. B. Downes, Statistician 


Wheat, Centals.......... {|  150,322/.. 
Corn, Gentals: iiss nu asin) = | 6 ,595).. 
Oats: centalgiate neeectone | 7 ,938).. 
Barley, centals...........| 168,910 

Rye, centale 7. cyapt ys) vere «vs 65}... 
LAY) CORS> -Mecien tiesto. ob 15 ,754!.. 
Eilon, Mo LSaiaeh rreleoe- la role 98 484 


20 ,550| 


TOLEDO Merored by iercninald Gassaway, Shines of the ° 


Produce Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels -..{ 124,500; 
Corn, bushels... ..| 486 ,500) 
Oats; bushels............ | 174 350) 
Barley, DUSROIS, Snake. creeiteteeaties | ts ctnee 3a ts 
Rye, bushels...... 16 ,500 
Clover Seed, bags... 18 ,127) 


138 ,500/ 135,400 66 ,500 
383,200} 180,300) 370,110 
161,300} 109,100) 152,200 
Rear ideia eee 1,600 

14,700 11,700 12 300 
19,337) 28 683 23 ,600 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
Apr, 9, 1910, as compared with same weeks last year, 


have been as follows: 


For Week Ending | For Week Ending 
Articles. Apr. 9 Apr. 10 Apr. 2 Apr. 3 
1910. | 1900. 1910. | 1909. 
\Wireee) istitnesaenne 1,010,000, 695,000} 792,000' 526,000 
Corn, bushels........... | ‘848 (000) 1,157,000} 601,000} 1,414 ,000 
Oats, bushels is..5 fe 90 000: 10 ,000 14000) 13 ,000 
Rye, bushels.......:... CONT) edie, Aa 13 000| te sncecse 
Barley, bushels......... 27,000 27 ,000 17 ,000) 64 000 
Flour, barrels........... 164,400} 117,100} 195,800} 188,300 


Wheat, bushels 
Corn, bushels 


1,971 ,200 


Oats, bushels. .5... 000 60 313 ,000 
Barley, bushels......... 63 ,800 
Rye, bushels. .......... 9 900 
Birdai pS eacre esta atete see 760 
Lays TONS ser cpieteten miele 22 ,812 
Flour; barrels..... <2... 12 ,000 


MILWAUKEE — Reported by H. 


Chamber of Commerce. 


1,986 ,600 


| |, 4,923,950) soos. ceo 


A. Plumb, Secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels.......... 1,143,560) 803,000) 118,724) 306 254 
VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. Corn, bushels.ier.. 0... 959 970) 387,000} 744,284] 463,420 - 
: 4 SS xe Oats, bushels............| 1,160,600] 1,112,000) 1,218,471) 714619 
The following table shows the visible supply of Barley, bushels..........| 1,660,193| 1,034,000) 280,581 510,136 
grain Saturday, April 9, 1910, as compiled by George Rye, panes tis) 11...) 1,478/980) 1,020'405| 210.000) 337 410 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: Ciovyer Seed, Ibs.........| 421,335] ‘810/735 4591720] 349875 
7 T Flax Seed, bushels........ 61,200 13,780 \faenee ieee haserderse 
In Store at Wheat | Corn Oats: | Rye, Barley, Hay) tons... 3.0 )2.2si00 0. 3,118 2 ,466 120 
| Bushels Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | Bushels| Flour, bbis............-- 246015] 204,300| 373 ne) 293 ,546 
Bale ore | Se I ee Mage Na ge MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA— Reported by George Hadrill, 
Buffalo .. 1,654,000 3,000| 141,000). Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
do. afloat Wheat, bushels..........{ 113,296; 190,924 2,130 
Chicago. . Corn; bushels. soe. a0 .n- 39 053 21 969 8,709 
Gamadonteree eo 26900055... 2cc).tes eres Oats, bushels. 362,638! 165,677) 90,041 
Detroit... -........ , Barley, bushel 91,176] 52,418 2/851 
do. afloat........ OUD Ee orci) | = Pee Rye, bushels DOU at ataretatarais mai lieke eisich oc sts 
oe ea ele ah Nie ne lig 1,108,000 Fiax Seed, bus els 53/178}  48,995].......... 
Galveston. .000000.0:)/ 151.0001" ii,abd). |), .. Flour, bbls. . es est a 
ndianapolis.......... 303, 503,000 B7;O0G ive setiarsoxseyllecarersierayale i , Statistici 
Kansas City.......... || 2,416,000) 2,388,000) 412,000)........]........ pNEW YORK — Reported by H. Heinzer, Statisticia 
Milwaukee. ......0... |} 497,000) 840,000}. 576,000 31,000 15.000 —— — 
Minneapolis.......... 10,217,000; 189,000) 1,077,000! 279,000 Wheat, bushels.......... 684 ,000) . 296 ,270 
New Orleans.......... | 10,000} 147,000; 101,000]........ Corn, bushels. 3/00... 2s 3 ,033 500 1,680 813 
New York.... 508,000] 1,392,000) 1,025,000} 10,000 Oats, bushels............] 1,977,925 38 ,539) . 
Peoria...... 15,000; 133,000) 181,000 17,000 Barley, bushels.......... EQS EOD ernie eerser ol Kets iaiste s cis's 
Philadelphia 169,000 24,000) F2/O00f see becaons Rye, bushels............ 20 ,700 12 940 
St. Louis 1,008,000) 516,000| 232.000 8,000 Timothy Seed, lbs .....)|.......-+ 867 bgs 
Toledo, 378,000} 275,000) 136,000 12,000 Clover Seed, THE Ree 8 } 1,520 bgs 3,368 “* 
——— |) ee) 6 Rlax Seed, bushel... .’. BLS S0a wa itetieete)|' tien cates s 
OSS San crete gies |/29.211,000/13,444,000|10,048,000) 605,000) 3,099,000 Hay, tons.........-s++e- 30.560). . 19,610)... 
Last year...........- 34,863,000) 6,310,000) 9,403,000 602,000) 3,143,000 Milo ara bilsamadatlea hres 708 ,380 271 ,467 


RECEIPTS OF WHEAT AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain mar- 
kets for 40 weeks, since June, with comparisons, in 
bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price Current: 


St. Louis. 
Toledo... 
Detroit... 

Kansas City... 


Winter Wheat. 22..5. 25 


Chicago. .... 
Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis. 
Duluth?..—..— 


Spring wheat.. 
Aggregate 40 woska.. 


1909-10 
20,713 ,000 

4 C01 ,000 

2,105 000 
33 ,347 ,000 


60 ,166 ,000 


24 ,835 ,000 

7 ,672 000 
81 491 ,000 
54 ,238 000 


---- |168 ,236 000. 
-. |228 ,402 ,000 


1908-09 
16 ,374 000 
3,684 ,000 
2,016 000 
35 ,920 ,000 


57 ,994 ,000 


7 i ,000 

3,000 
2 ‘Os ,000 
50/181 000 


151 ,051 ,000 
209 ,045 ,000 


Total receipts of winter and spring wheat at pri- 
mary markets 40 weeks since June, 1909, with com- 


parisons. MOESe : 

Winter Spring | Total 
1909-10 .. .| 60,166 ,000 |168 ,236 ,000 |228 , 402 ,000 
1908-9 57 ,994 ,000 151 | 051,000 |209 045 ‘000 
1907-8 50 ,805 000 131,759 ‘000 /182 ,564 ,000 
1906- | 57 557 ,000 |142 "966 ‘000 200 ,523 ‘000 
1905-6 61,453 ,000 149 ‘572 ‘000 21 ,025 ‘000 


A laboratory of the Grain Standardization Bureau 


is to be established at Kansas 


City, Mo.. 


ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 


The new.elevator at Downs, IIl., is now receiving 
corn. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Thomasboro, Il, 
is installing automatic scales. 

The stockholders have decided to sell the elevator 
of the Lewistown Elevator Co., Lewistown, Ill. 

George L. Weirather will install a Hall Signaling 
Grain Distributor in his elevator at Bushnell, Il. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. is building an addi- 
tion to the north of its elevator in Lovington, Ill. 

The. Burr Elevator in Bement, Ill., has been razed 
and will be erected on Mr. Burr’s farm south of 
town. 

The Pontiac Farmers Grain Co. of Pontiac, I1l., 
has increased its capital stock from $15,000 to 
$20,000. 

There is a movement afoot to raise $10,000 by 
stock subscription to start a farmers’ elevator in 
Minonk, Ill. 

Ralph Puterbaugh is building an addition to his 
elevator in Mackinaw, IIl., in which he will install 
a feect mill. 

A permit has been granted the Armour Grain 
Co., to erect a one-story brick grain shed on Weed 
street, Chicago. 

Pine Bros. are building a flour house at their 
elevator in Bluffs, Ill., to handle flour in connection 
with their grain business. 

B. B. Tackwell, a farmer, has purchased the ele- 
vator property of the Paxton Grain Co, in Paxton, 
Ill., owned by W. T. Westbrook. 


George F. Harweger of Cissna Park, 
traded his elevator at that place for 
section of land in White Lounty, Ind. 


A permit has been granted the Moe W. Curnt 
Mill Co. to erect a 70-foot concrete grain house 
west of the Calumet river on 104th street, Chicago. 


The F. J. Davis Grain Co. of Tremont, Ill., has 
been incorporated with $15,000 capital to do a gen- 
eral grain business by Frank J. Davis, Ura S. Davis 
and August Schneider. 

A meeting of stockholders of the Winsiow Hle- 
vator & Machine Co. will be held in Chicago April 
15 for the purpose of considering the advisability 
of dissolving the corporation. 

Two Western Shellers were shipped to Port 
Natal, South Africa, and one to Jimines, Mexico, 
recently by the Union Iron Works of Decatur, Il. 
A shipment was also made to Buenos Ayres, South 
America. 


The Woodland Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been 
incorporated to deal in grain, building material 
and farm machinery in Woodland, Ill., with $8,000 
capital by John I. Body, Samuel John and M. C. 
Williams. 

John Langdon, who is making extensive im- 
provements on his elevator in Eldred, Ill., has 
placed his order for machinery, including a West- 
ern Pitless Sheller, with the Union Iron Works, 
Decatur, Ill. 


J. A. Davis, who has commenced construction 
work on his new elevator in Sullivan, Ill., will in- 
stall a Western Pitless Sheller and Rolling Screen 
Cleaner, manufactured by the Union Iron Works, 
Decatur, Ill. 


The grain business and feed mill in Morrison, 
Ill., which was owned and managed by the late 
Abel Renkes, will hereafter be conducted by the 
three Renkes brothers under the firm name of 
Renkes Bros. 


The Hull Milling, Light & Canning Co. of Hull, 
Ill, has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
do a general elevator, milling, canning and mer- 
chandise business by George W. Lay, A. L. Maple 
and J. W. Kuhlman, 


The Yuton Grain Co. of Yuton, McLean» County, 
Ill., has been incorporated with $4,000 capital, 
to deal in grain, live stock, coal and farmers’ sup- 
plies by J. N. Hilton, Fred Basting, A. E. Otto, 
Jacob Schad and L. W. Snavely. 


The Illinois Grain Elevator Co. has been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital to operate grain ware- 
houses, grain elevators and to deal in all kinds of 
grain by R. J. Pendleton, J. M. Pendleton, L. A. 
Cooksey, L. A. Cash and A. D. Pendieton. 


The Camp Grove Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Camp 
Grove, Marshall County, Ill., has been incorporated 
with $5,225 capital, to deal in grain, lumber, coal, 
feed, salt and farming implements by Scott Aitchi- 
son, James Burnett, Jr., and John Colgan. 

A deed was filed in Marshall, Ill., recently by 
William Jack, trustee of the Bartlett Estate, trans- 
fering elevator properties in Illinois and Indiana 
valued at $340,000 to the Indiana & Illinois Ble- 
vator Co., which, it is understood, is the new name 


Ill., has 
a quarter 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 


of the recently organized concern which succeeds 
the Bartlett-Kuhn Company. 


M. R. Meents & Son have sold their elevator, lum- 
ber and grain business in Ashkum, IIl., to a farm- 
ers’ elevator company for $26,000. The business 
has been established for thirty-fivé years. 


The Stonington Grain Co. of Stonington, Ill., has 
started the erection of its new elevator. The 
equipment includes an automatic scale, Western 
Fitless Sheller and Rolling Screen Cleaner. 


The Farmers’ Lumber & Grain Co. of Glasford, 
Ill., which was recently organized, has been incor- 
porated with $26,000 capital to deal in grain, lum- 
ber, coal, hardware, building materials, etc., by 
Henry C. Fuller, S. A. McQuown and Charles F. 
Black. 


The Reliance Construction Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., which has charge of the improvement work 
on the elevator of George Couch & Sons, West 
Salem, Ill., has placed an order with the Union 
Iron Works of Decatur, Ill., for a Western Separate 
Warehouse Sheller. 


Secretary S. W. Strong of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association reports the following recent 
changes among grain dealers of Illinois: Phila- 
delphia Farmers’ Elevator Co. succeeds Collins & 
Savage, Philadelphia; Prather & Groves succeed 
Brainerd-Prather Grain Co., Williamsville; Kime & 
Gibson succeed A. S. Harshbarger, Girard; Munson 
& Andrews, Macomb; Neola Elevator Co. succeeds 
O. I. Richolson, Steward; F. J. Davis Grain Co., Inc., 
succeeds 8S. A. Hayward, Tremont; Lipp & Goodman 
succeed John Lipp, Bourbon; C. E. Fletcher suc- 
ceeds Coon Bros., Royal; Franklin Grove Farmers’ 
Hlevator Co, succeeds George L. Carolus, Franklin 
Grove; Renkes Bros. succeed A. Renkes, Morrison; 
Peter Kruse succeeds Tom Abrams & Kruse, Fick- 
lin; Savoy Grain & Coal Co. succeeds A. D. Ricketts 


& Co., Savoy; Elliott James succeeds Newman & 
James, Maroa; J. R. Aston & Son succeed J. R. 
Aston, Emden; Dryer & Burt succeed F. C. Had- 
wards, Deers. 

IOWA. 


A grain elevator is being erected for John Bar- 
rett in Mitchellville, Iowa. 

The new Farmers’ Hlevator in Akron, Iowa, com- 
menced operations recently. 


A Hall Signaling Distributor will be installed in 
O. Kaeberle’s elevator in Newhall, Iowa. 


Improvements have been’ made on the exterior 
of the Farmers’ Elevator in Holland, Iowa. 


Reuber & Bruce will erect an elevator, 34x36 
feet, with capacity of 30,000 bushels, in Cushing, 
Iowa, 

W. E. Reed of Wellsbury, Iowa, has purchased 
an elevator in West Bend, Iowa, and takes posses- 
sion May 1. 


J. A. Beatty of Delta, Iowa, is installing a West- 
ern Manlift, furnished by the Union Iron. Works 
of Decatur, Ill. 


W. H. Richard has sold his interest in the ele- 
vator at Elisworth, Iowa, and will again make his 
home in Minnesota. 


Joseph Schonborn has received part of the ma- 
terial for the new elevator to be erected in Center- 
dale, Cedar County, Iowa. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Walford, Iowa, have 
decided to purchase an elevator in that place. 
About $4,000 has been subscribed. 


Martin Bros., who have been in the grain and 
feed business in Des Moines, Iowa, for the past 
eighteen years, will suspend operations May 1. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Merrill, Iowa, have 
effected an organization for a farmers’ elevator 
company. A constitution will be adopted at a fu- 
ture meeting. 


A dividend of 5 per cent was declared while 20 
per cent was put into a reserve fund at the recent 
annual meeting of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. in 
Beaman, lowa. 


W. H. Pollock & Co. of Manning, Iowa, have pur- 
chased the M: Slife Elevator in Dedham, Iowa, and 
are now in possesion. William Loeltz of Harling, 
Iowa, will have charge. 

Peter Hoagland has sold his elevator and grain 
business in Cedar Falls, Iowa, to the New Hart- 
ford Grain Co. William Tostelebe, the manager, 
took possession April 1. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Geneva, Iowa,: have 
organized a co-operative elevator company, with D. 
H. Held, president. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to solicit stock for the erection of an ele- 
vator. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co. of Dows, 
Iowa, is now practically out of debt. At the recent 
annual meeting nearly $4,000 of additional stock 
was subscribed. It is understood the concern plans 
to operate a general store. 


Farmers in Grant Township, Iowa, have organ- 
ized a farmers’ elevator company, and will build 
a 25,000-bushel elevator in the new town of Craig, 
west of Struble, Iowa. The directors are Charles 
Pleuger, Onno Croon, John Johnson, A. P. Noble, 
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L. Winterfield, George Frerichs and Fred Grone- 
meyer. 

The Santel & Tangeman WHievator at ,Danbury, 
Iowa, was purchased recently by Mr. Tangeman and 
J. C. Rhode, who later sold it to Mike Burke. The 
latter took charge April 1. 


Farmers of the townships of Remsen, Henry, 
Union, Marion, Fredonia and Meadow, all in Iowa, 
met recently in Remsen, Iowa, to discuss the prop- 
osition of organizing a farmers’ co-operative grain 
and live stock company, with headquarters in Rem- 
sen. 


The Kanawha Farmers’ Hlevator of Kanawha, 
Iowa, will provide additional coal sheds, storage 
room for feed and more room for grain. A state- 
ment presented at the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing showed a gain in business of $2,582.36 for six 
months. 


The Whittemore Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been 
organized at Whittemore, Iowa. It is understood 
that the two elevators at that place are for sale 
and one of them may be purchased. The capital 
will be $7,500. M. Fandel was elected president and 
Tom Carmody, secretary. : 


WESTERN. 


The capital stock of the Colorado Milling & 
Hlevator Co. has been increased to $2,500,000. 


The Lawton Mill & Elevator Co. of Lawton, 
Okla., have had new track built to their milling 
plant. 


The Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. have let a 
contract for the erection of a steam power plant in 
El Reno, Okla, 


The Hobart Mill & Elevator Co. of Hobart, Okla., 
will install new scales and make extensive improve- 
ments on their plant. 


The EHastern Montana Hlevator Co. will com- 
mence at once the erection of a 50,000-bushel ele- 
vator in Glendive, Mont. 


Construction work on the large grain elevators 
for the new milling concern in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been commenced. 


The Farmers’ Union at Mansfield, Ore., has de- 
cided to quit using sacks and will build an ele- 
vator of 100,000 bushels capacity. 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has been granted 
a site for an elevator in Stipek, near Glendive, 
Mont., on the new Northern Pacific branch. 


The $65,000 reinforced concrete grain elevator of 
the F. C. Ayres Mercantile Co. in Denver, Colo., is 
nearing completion. Its capacity will be 200,000 
bushels. 

The Farmers’ Co-Operative Grain Supply Co. of 
Fort Morgan, Colo., has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by R. A. Chase, J. D. Brown and 
W. S. Simpson. 

H. H. Minthorn of Bradley, S. D., has filed on a 
homestead north of Glasgow, Mont., and will build 
a grain elevator during the summer. C. F. Marshall 
of Glasgow will be associated with him. 

A 1,000-barrel flour mill, with grain elevator, 
will be erected on the river front in Portland, 
Ore., by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. The mill and ware- 


. house will be 3800x100 feet and five stories high. 


The elevator will have a capacity of 4,000 bushels 
of wheat. 


The recent sale of property in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to J. K. Mullen, multi-millionaire grain deal- 
er of Denver, Colo., is believed to be the first step 
toward the erection of a large grain elevator and 
flour mill in Salt Lake City. A company is being 
formed to take over the Intermountain Milling Co. 
and the new concern will be known as the Inter- 
mountain Milling & Elevator Co. 


The plant of the Northland Milling Co. of Lari- 
more, N. D., will be moved to Great Falls, Mont., 
and the concern will build a string of elevators in 
Montana for the purpose of handling the antici- 
pated big wheat crops and providing the mill with 
material. A 60,000-bushel elevator and two ware- 
houses will be erected in Great Falls. Elevators 
will be erected at once in Conrad, Teton County; 
Belt, Cascade County, and Chester. 


The Harbor Board of San Francisco has directed 
that plans be prepared for the construction of 500 
feet extension of the grain sheds on the water 
front westerly. This action is the result of a 
conference held last fall with .the Merchants’ HEx- 
change, when it was agreed that it was necessary 
to enlarge the seawall and place the Belt railroad 
adjacent to the seawall sheds in order to permit 
the loading and unloading of grain at a minimum 
expense. 


The 1,500-barrel flouring mill of the Wasco Ware- 
house & Milling Co. at The Dalles, Ore.; also the 
warehouse at that place, the electric power plant 
at White River, thirty miles south of The Dalles, 
and the warehouses along the line of the Columbia 
Southern in Sherman County, have been pur- 
chased by the Pacific Milling & Hlevator Co. of 
Portland, Ore., for $500,000. About four acres of 
river frontage in The Dalles were recently acquired 
by the Campbell-Sandford-Henley Co., which is 
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owned by the same interests that are back of the 
Pacific Milling & Elevator Co., for a concrete grain 
elevator with 500,000 bushels capacity and docks 
and warehouses to be built this summer. 


A. J. Plant, grain buyer and warehouse proprie- 
tor, has acquired the large grain warehouses that 
have been conducted by Hillman & Grieve in Davis, 
Yolo County, Cal. The consideration was $11,000. 
This deal gives Mr. Plant a monopoly of the ware- 
house business,in Davis. 

The capital stock of the Coeur d’Alene Grain & 
Milling Co. of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, has been in- 
creased by $10,000. A building 15x120 feet and 
three stories high will be erected. The concern has 
heretofore confined its efforts to selling grain and 
feed, but the purpose is to enlarge so as to include 
a flour mill. 

W. O. Kay, L. W. Kay and W. H. Berrett, prin- 
cipal stockholders of the Cache Junction, Downey 
and Portage Elevator Companies, have filed peti- 
tions in the District Court at Ogden, Utah, for dis- 
incorporation of the three concerns. Petitioners 
assert that all affairs of the concerns have been 
closed and that there are no outstanding debts. It 
is said the purpose is to combine the three com- 
panies into the W. O. Kay Elevator Co. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEB'RASKA. 


Construction work will be commenced at once on 
the new Horde Elevator in Bradshaw, Neb. 


Peter Stepanek has purchased the elevator and 
mill at Friend, Neb., from the Friend Milling Co. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Norcatur, Kan., are 
organizing a stock company to build a farmers’ ele- 
vator. 

The new 75,000-bushel brick elevator at the Arms 
& Kidder Mill in Kansas City, Mo., has been com- 
pleted. 

The Hudson Grain & Supply Co. of Hudson, Kan., 
will equip their elevator with a Hall Signaling Dis- 
tributor and Omaha Buckets. 

The Osmond Farmers’ Grain & Live Stock Asso- 
ciation of Osmond, Neb., have purchased the L. E. 
Mann Blevator at that place for $5,000. 


N. Vanier of Abilene, Kan., has purchased a 
controlling interest in the Phillipsburg Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Phillipsburg, Kan., from W. H. Brandt. 


Construction work on the elevator to replace 
the structure destroyed by fire at Rockford, Gage 
County, Neb., last winter has been commenced. 


Fred K. Barrett has sold his grain elevator at 
Blue Rapids, Kan., to Messrs. Sam Laville and 
W. B. Huxtable of that place, who are now in 
charge. 

The new Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Burdett, Kan., 
has let the contract for a 15,000 bushel capacity 
elevator. The structure is to be completed by 
June 15. 

The Mississippi Valley Elevator & Grain Co. of 
St. Louis, Mo., recently decided to issue $100,000 in 
bonds for the enlargement of its business for the 
coming season. 

Being unable to pay corporation taxes the stock- 
holders of the Farmers’ Elevator & Grain Co. of 
Kearney, Neb., have decided to sell the elevator. 
The concern has been improperly managed and 
has never paid dividends. 

The board of directors of the Farmers’ Grain & 
Live Stock Co., whose elevator was destroyed by 
fire recently at Oakland, Neb., has let the contract 
for a new 35,000-bushel structure of the “crib” va- 
riety, to cost $4,500. The work is to be completed 
by May 30. 

Farmers in the vicinity. of Johnson, Neb., have 
organized the Johnson Grain & Live Stock Co., 
with $8,000 capital. They have purchased the 
Coryell Elevator at that place and will soon be 
ready for operations. J. H. Pohlman is president 
and J. B. Liphardt, secretary. 


Plans are making among banking and other in- 
terests of St. Joseph, Mo., for the organization of 
a company with a capitalization of $500,000 to 
erect a 1,000,000 bushel public elevator in that 
city. It is the purpose to select a site on géneral 
railway terminal property and that railroad, bank- 
ing and other commercial interests shall invest in 
the enterprise. 


MINNNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 

Andrew Melgaard has purchased the elevator in 
Warren, Minn. 

The McCabe Elevator in Humboldt, Minn., is be- 
ing thoroughly overhauled. 

An automatic scales has been installed 
Farmers’ Elevator in Kerkhoven, Minn. 

The Independent Grain Co. of Foley, Minn., sus- 
pended operations for the season recently. 

A. B. Anderson has purchased the elevator of 
the Bagley Elevator Co. in Hector, Minn., and will 
personally operate it. 

The Waseca County Farmers’ Elevator & Mer- 
eantile Association of Waseca, Minn., will receive 
bids this month for the removal of elevator, flour 


in the 
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house and coal sheds from present location to a 
new site, also for building foundation on a new 
site. 

Work on the new $10,000 elevator and warehouse 
for the American Society of Equity in Kaukauna, 
Wis., has commenced. 


Alfred Johnson and son, George, farmers and 
stock buyers of Villard, Minn., have purchased the 
Peavey Elevator in that village. 

It is reported that the firm of Larson & Swan- 
son, grain dealers of Stockholm, Wis., will rebuild 
their elevator in Bay City, Wis. 

The Redding Elevator Co. commenced operations 
in its elevator at Vinegar Hill, near Houston, Minn, 
recently, with J. G. Barron as buyer. 


J. E. Arnold, for the past twelve years agent for 
the Cargill Elevator in Herman, Minn., has closed a 
deal for the purchase of the Northwestern Elevator 
at that place. 


A new cement floor has been laid in the engine 


room of the Western Hlevator Co, at Winona, Minn., 
and the walls of the office and engine room have 
been repaired. 


George H. Matson, who has been manager of 
the W. W. Cargill Co. Elevator in Sherburn, Minn., 
for about thirty years, has purchased the structure 
and will remodel it. 


Over $35,000 has been subscribed to date toward 
the capital stock of the company that is being or- 
ganized by the North Dakota Union of the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity for the purpose of operating 
terminal elevators in Minneapolis and Duluth, Minn. 
When $15,000 more shall have been subscribed the 
society will purchase terminal elevators. 


The Montana & Dakota Grain Co. has been organ- 
ized in Thief River Falls, Minn., by Louis Hanson, 
Math. Bargen, C. J. and D. N. Winton of Thief 
River Falls, and M. J. Dunn of Culbertson, Mont. 
The capital is $50,000. The concern owns a line of 
eleyators along the Great Northern Railway north 
of Thief River Falls, as well as several west on the 
Soo and Great Northern in adjoining states. 


THE DAKOTAS. 


A grain elevator is to be erected in Gascoyne, 
Bowman County, N. D. 


Sentiment is being aroused for a farmers’ eleva- 
tor in Dell Rapids, S. D. 

Tiedeman & Thies have purchased the Monarch 
Hlevator in Verona, N. D. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Elrod, Clark County, 
S. D., have organized an elevator company. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Mt. Vernon, 8S. D., 
are planning to organize an elevator company. 


The Western Elevator at Astoria, Deuel County, 
S. D., has suspended operations, but may reopen in 
the fall. 

Frank Kohlhoff of Butler, S. D., has been look- 
ing for a site for an elevator along the St. Louis 
extension. 

The Farmers’ Hlevator Co., whose plant in Bar- 
low, N. D., was recently destroyed by fire, plans 
to rebuild. 

Construction work has been commenced on the 
new elevator for Elmer Cowls in Duxbury, Spink 
County, S. D. 

Construction work will be commenced at once on 
the elevator for the Farmers’ Elevator Co., in 
Armilla, N. D. 


The Equity Elevator & Trading Co. of De Lamere, 
N. D., has been incorporated with $15,000 capital 
by K. Martinson, F. A. Mund, G. H. Halmrast and 
others. 


The Grand Rapids Farmers’ Elevator Co. of 
Grand Rapids, N. D., has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital by R. E. Boise, J. McLeod and H. 
N. Femby. 

The Odin Elevator in Portal, N. D., has suspend- 
ed operations and Mr. Traver, the manager, is now 
in charge of the Farmers’ Elevator in Lignite, Ward 
County, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Co-Operative Elevator Co. of 
Sarles, N. D., has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital by E. H. Rosenberger, J. R. Hess, H. L. 
Hazlitt and others. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Milnor, N. D., recent- 
ly met and decided to incorporate a co-operative 
elevator company, to be known as the Equity Hle- 
vator & Trading Co. 

The Independent Farmers’ Grain Co. of Palermo, 
Montraille County, N. D., has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital by F. A. Wilson, J. P. Hanson, 
Harry Sylvester and others. 


The Duluth Elevator Co., at Hannah, N. D., is 
now operating under the management of the Han- 
nah Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., A. R. Bal- 
four will continue in charge. 

C. C. Dyball and George Cotton have purchased 
the Van Dusen Elevator in Volga, S. D., and will 
take charge July 1. Mr. Dyball has been manager 
of the Bingham Bros.’ Elevator in Volga for the 
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last ten years, while Mr. Cotton has had charge of 
the Van Dusen Elevator for about - year. 


The promoters of the new elevator 
S. D., are meeting with success. 
will make the fifth elevator 


for Leola, 
The new structure 
for Leola. 


The Epping Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been or- 
ganized in Wpping, Williams County, N. D. John 
Seaton is president and Tabio Coldvedt, secretary. 


Sites for forty-seven elevators that will be erect- 
ed in the several towns along the north and south 
branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad out of 
Mandan, N. D., have been laid out. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co., which was recently 
organized in Sharon, N. D., has just closed a deal 
for the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at that 
place. The consideration was $5,000. — 

Farmers in the vicinity of Pingree, N. D., have 
organized the Pingree Equity Elevator & Trading 
Co., and plans are being made for the erection of 
an elevator. L. A. Larson is president. 

It is rumored that Mr. King, who owns the eleva- 
tor and lumber yard in Running Water; S. D., has 
purchased the stock yards elevator formerly oper- 
ated by the Avon Grain Co., Ayon, S. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Andover, S. D., 
will soon commence the erection of an elevator with 
a capacity of 20,000 bushels. This with the present 
building will give a capacity of 60,000 bushels. 


The new elevator company for Reeder, N. D., 
will soon be incorporated. H. O. Breckenridge has 
been elected president. A $30,000-bushel capacity 
elevator will be erected, to be completed by July 1. 


H. H. Rice of the American Society of Equity has 
been in Sterling, Burleigh County, N. D., soliciting 
subscriptions of stock for a farmers’ elevator. He 
hopes to be able to commence building operations 
May 1. ; 

A stock dividend of 10 per cent, amounting to 
$2,250, was declared at the recent annual meeting 
of stockholders of the Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co. 
in Milnor, N. D. Extensive improvements on the 
plant were made during the year. 

The Eckelson Farmers’ Blevator Co. of Eckelson, 
Barnes County, N. D., has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital by Martin Conlon, Fred Tabert and 
Charles A. Jones. The Andrews & Gage Elevator 
at that place has been purchased. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN, 


The new elevator in Waco, Texas, is about com- 
pleted. 


N. S. McCrea will erect a feed and grain house in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The W. J. Savage Co. of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
purchased a Hall system for its elevator. 


G. W. Cole, whose elevator in Snyder, Okla., was 
recently destroyed by fire, will rebuild on the old 
site. 

A permit for the erection of a brick grain ele- 
vator in Houston, Texas, has been granted J. B. 
Ervine & Co. 

The Brownsville Grain Co. of Brownsville, Texas, 
has filed with the Secretary of State proof of final 
payment of capital stock. © 

Perkins & Martin of Glasgow, 
chased a Western Mill Sheller 
Iron Works, Decatur, II. 

The Miller Grain Co. of Orange, Texas, recently 


constructed an up to date warehouse on the Texas 
& New Orleans switch track. 


Ky., have pur- 
from the Union 


The Coleman Mill & Blevator Co. of Coleman, 
Texas, are erecting a large elevator and also in- 
stalling a new boiler and engine room. 


The Knox County Elevator Co. of Munday, Texas, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by T. 
W. McGraw, C. L. Mayes and M. H. Lee. 


The Knoxville City Mills at Knoxville, Tenn., 
owned by the J. Allen Smith Co., will erect an 
additional grain elevator to cost $3,500. 


Dolan & Sons of Pauls Valley, Okla., will re- 
model their elevator before harvest. They will in- 
stall a feed mill and perhaps a cleaner. 


S. T. Beveridge has awarded the contract for a 
grain elevator and storage house, 130x75 feet, in 
Richmond, Va. The cost will be $18,000. 


The Denison Mill & Grain Co. of Denison, Texas, 
has been incorporated with $60,000 capital by W. L. 
Hutcheson, C. M. King and J. R. McDougall. 


The Grady County Grain Co. of Minco, Okla., has 
been incorporated with $8,000 capital by George 
W. Hogan, Nellie J. Hogan and J. D. Sanders. 


The Chelsea Elevator & Storage Co. of Chelsea, 
Okla., have amended their articles of incorporation 
by decreasing the capital stock from $7,000 to 
$4,000. 

The properties of the Werkheiser-Polk Mill & 
Elevator Co. of Temple, Texas, were sold recently 
under foreclosure proceedings at Belton, Texas, by 
the trustee for the creditors, the plant being bid 
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in by the First National Bank of Temple for $20,- . 
000, about one-third the estimated value. The mill 
will be operated by a stock company. 

BH, R. Chastain of Norman, Okla., will remodel 
his elevator before harvest and install a new shell- 
er, cleaner and scales. The outside will be covered 
with galvanized steel. : 

The Mero Warehouse & Elevator Co. of Davidson 
County, Tenn., has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital by J. H. Hall, J. T. Howell, Henry Sperry, 
W. C. Collier and F. O. Watts. 


William E. Reed, prominent grain dealer, has 
sold his property in Gaylord, Clarke County, Va., 
and will move to Charlestown, W. Va., to continue 
in the grain business with his son, E. B. Reed. 


The Norman Mill & Hlevator Co. of Norman, 
Okla., have let the contract for the 25,000-bushel 
elevator in Blanchard, Okla., to the McClean .Con- 
struction Co. of Oklahoma City, Okla. The ele- 
vator will be modern in every respect. 


A. G. Baker has sold his grain elevator in Sum- 
mit Point, Jefferson County, W. Va., to his son, 
R. W. Baker, who, with M. B. Bane, has been oper- 
ating it for the past two years. The considera- 
tion was $3,000. Mr. Baker, Sr., has moved to 
Miami, Florida. 


The Louisiana Milling Co. of Louisiana, Mo., will 
erect a reinforced concrete storage of 25,000 bushels, 
divided into eight bins. The Macdonald Engineer- 
ing Co. of Chicago has the contract and will begin 
work at once. The building is to be erected in 
thirty days after commencing the work. 


The Lexington Roller Mills Co. at Lexington, Ky., 
has decided to get in line for a concrete elevator 
in connection with its mill at Lexington, Ky. 
The engineering problems in this construction will 
be somewhat unusual, as the foundation will have 
to straddle a lively little stream that was in busi- 
ness many years before Lexington was and still 
occupies the old stand. A contract has been 
awarded the Macdonald Hngineering Co., of Chi- 
cago for the erection of the building in reinforced 
concrete throughout. The building is to be started 
at once and a first class modern plant, fully 
equipped, with capacity of 100,000 bushels, will be 
ready for business along about the first of July. 


EASTERN. 


Edward H. Mason has purchased the grain store 
of George B. Farr & Son, Randolph, Vt. 
* The Federal Milling Co. of Lockport, N. Y., is 
being enlarged and a grain elevator is also being 
erected. 


Bryant & Soule have acquired contrél of the 
grain and coal business of M. H. Cushing & Co., 
in Middleboro, Mass. 


Final certificate of dissolution of the Colchester 
Grain & Coal Co., Colchester, New London. County, 
Conn., has been filed. 


The Chatham Grain Co. of Chatham, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with $1,000 capital by Stephen 
J. Cox, S. S. Newton and A. C. McDonnell. 

A site in North Tonawanda, N. Y., has been pur- 
chased by the Federal Milling Co. of Lockport, 
N. Y., and a grain elevator and flour mill will be 
erected in the near future. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has bettered its 
elevator service by the erection of a fire-proof pow- 
er house at Locust Point, Baltimore County, Md. 
This structure, with equipment, is built at a cost 
of $90,000. 


The Merchants’ Consolidated Grain Co. has been 
organized in Kittery, Maine, to deal in grain, 
cereals, flour, etc., with $1,000,000 capital stock, 
pone of which is paid in. Horace Mitchell is presi- 
dent, and Hiram Thompson, treasurer. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 


C. E. Carpenter of Schoolcraft, Mich., is install- 
ing a Western Sheller and Gyrating Cleaner. 


O. W. Douglass of Shelby, Ohio, has let the 
contract for the erection of a new grain elevator 
in that city. 

The Wright Milling Co. of Paris Crossing, Ind., 
will install a concrete and steel elevator of 20,000 
to 25,000 bushels capacity. 


J. Studebaker & Son, Bluffton, Ind., have placed 
their order through H. C. Teeter, Hagerstown, Ind., 
for a Western Pitless Sheller. 

The Hoosier Grain Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital by Cary Jack- 
son, J. M. Brafford and P. G. Brafford. 

The West Middletown Mill & Blevator Co. of 
West Middletown, Ind., has filed notice of increase 
of capital stock from $5,000 to $15,000. 


W. H. Aiman of Pendleton, Ind:, has placed his 
order for a Western Pitless Sheller and Gyrating 
Cleaner with the Union Iron Works, Decatur, III. 

The Frankfort Grain Co. recently sold its ele- 
vator in Frankfort, Ind., to. Edward Lee of that 
place for $17,000. The latter has been in the grain 
business in Mellott, Ind., for nineteen years, He 
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purchased an elevator in Colfax recently and sold 
it the same week. 

The big grain elevator in Bellecenter, Logan 
County, Ohio, was recently sold by Joseph Timmons 
to a syndicate of Ashland County men for $10,000. 

The Alma Grain & Lumber Co. of Alma, Mich., 
has succeeded to the grain, lumber and coal busi- 
ness of the Independent Elevator Co, in Ithaca, 
Mich. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., which was recently in- 
corporated in ‘Boswell, Ind., has purchased the 
Frank Dunkle Elevator property at that place for 
$17,000. 

Lewis Lesh of Rockcreek Township, Wells Coun- 
ty, Ind., has purchased the interest of O. L. Cupp 
in the elevator at Uniondale, Ind., and will assume 
management. 

The Portland Milling Co. of Portland, Mich., has 
purchased the elevator and lumber yards of V. C. 


Allen in Portland. The elevator is the one rebuilt 


after the fire a year ago. 


The Oaklawn Elevator Co., Oaklawn, Ind., is 
making extensive improvements in its elevator and 
has placed its order for machinery with the Union 
Iron Works, Decatur, Il. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Milling Co. of Saint Henry, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
G. F. Emerjling, J. J. Moeller, H. A. Beckman, J. A. 
Schirack and Henry Wimmers. 


Work has been commenced on the construction 
of the 40,000-bushel elevator for the Ohio Hay & 
Grain Commission Co. of Findlay, Ohio. The struc- 
ture will be seventy-feet high. 


The Windfall Grain Co., Windfall, Ind.; has in- 
stalled two 1,000-bushel capacity Western Separate 
Warehouse Shellers, both having extension frames 
and full-turn solid conveyor feeds. 


Work has been commenced on the new elevator 
of Studebaker & Sons in Vera Cruz, Ind.. A large 
warehouse is also being erected. Rapid progress 
is being made on the new $5,000 elevator at Linn- 
grove, Ind. 


The Bowden-Snider Co. of Mansfield, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with $15,000 capital, to deal in 
grain and farm implements by Sherman Bowden, 
M. A. Blackburn, E. E. Bowden, H. W. Snider and 
Ss. EF. Stutz, 


Collins & Herran, who have been operating an 
elevator and live stock business in Markle, Ind., 
have dissolved partnership. Mr. Collins retains 
the elevator, while Mr. Herran will continue in 
the live stock business. 


The Detjen-Kattman Co. of New Knoxville, Ohio, 
has placed its order with the Union Iron Works 
of Decatur, Ill., for the entire machinery equipment 
for its new elevator, including a Western Pitless 
Sheller and Gyrating Cleaner. 

The Canton Feed & Milling Co. of Canton, Ohio, 
plans to make that city a grain center by taking 
over the Canton City Mills, owned by Hiram Shaup, 
and also the Canton Feed Co. Warehouses will 
be built in Brewster and Orrville. 


The Plymouth Grain Co. of Plymouth, Ind., has 
sold its elevator and business to Thomas Tribbey 
and Charles Mullenhour, and F. P. McFadden has 
sold his elevator and business to H. W. Ball and 
F. K. Bankert of Rushville, Ind., for $9,000. 


The Gottron Bros. Co. of Fremont, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital and will 
take over the grain elevator, quarry, lime plant 
and other business conducted by Gottron Bros. 
at that place for the past thirty-five years. 


The Macdonald Engineering Co. of Chicago has 
been awarded the contract for erecting a reinforced 
eoncrete storage for the Northwestern Hlevator 
& Mill Co. at Loudonville, Ohio. The building will 
have a net storage of 60,000 bushels and be equipped 
with machinery for handling the grain from and 
to the present plant. The building is to be entirely 
fireproof and to be ready for operation by July the 
first. 


CANADIAN. 


Richardson & Sons have reopened their elevator 
in Bethune, Sask. 

The new National Elevator in Port Arthur, Ont., 
commenced operations recently. 

The Hall Milling Co., of Lumsden, Sask., will 
erect an elevator in Craik, Sask. 

M. Gascho has succeeded to the grain business 
of Samuel Rennie in Zurich, Ont. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is razing the 
old elevator alongside the oatmeal mill in Winni- 
peg, Man. 

The Saskatchewan Elevator Co. of Winnipeg has 
purchased the lumber business of George Riddell in 
Carlyle, Sask. 

The capacity of the Globe Elevator in Calgary, 
Alta., will be increased from 500,000 bushels to 
1,000,000 bushels. 

The Alberta Pacific Elevator Co. will move its 
elevator from Chigwell, Alta., to Clyve, Alta. and 
will build an elevator in Tees, Alta. It will also 
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erect elevators in Maple Creek, Walsh and other 
points in Western Saskatchewan. 


Bannerman & Horne, feed ana grain dealers of 
Victoria, B. C., have admitted a partner. 


The Farmers’ Trading & Elevator Co., of Craik, 
Sask., have advertised for bids for the erection of a 
60,000-bushel elevator, equipment, etc. 


James Stewart & Co., Chicago, have finished plans 
for a 500,000-bushel grain elevator to be erected in 
Goderich, Ont., for the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., of Toronto, Ont. 


The new elevator of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway in Fort Williams, Ont., was opened for 
operations recently. It has a capacity of 3,000,000 
bushels. It is absolutely fire-proof. 


The Western Farmers’ Elevator & Milling Co. 
has been organized at Lethbridge, Alta., and -will 
erect a number of elevators and a mill. An ele- 
vator ana mill are now under construction in Bow 
Island, Alta. 


The Parkin Elevator Co. of Hespeler, Ont., is 
to be liquidated under a winding up order granted 
by the Court in Toronto on petition of N. A. Kribs, 
a creditor, for $868. The concern is indebted to 
the Merchants Bank of Toronto for over $30,000, 
and the town of Hespeler holds a mortgage on the 
plant for about $14,000. The concern’s nominal 
stock is $48,000, of which it is said a large propor- 
tion was issued at discount. 


Negotiations are on between the Grand Trunk 
Railway and the Canadian Government for the 
former to use the new elevator recently erected by 
the Government in Port Colborne, Ont., instead of 
the old elevator the Grand Trunk has operated for 
years. If this is agreed upon boats will be able 
to carry from 10,000 to 15,000 additional bushels 
of grain, lightering at Port Colborne and returning 
to Port Dalhousie with despatch on account of the 
eapacity and facilities of the elevator at Port Col- 
borne. A third pier will be built at Port Colborne 


near the Government elevator, which will make an - 


additional 200-foot slip for vessels. 


The Harbor Commissioners at Montreal, Que., 
have induced the Government to advance an addi- 
tional $6,000,000 to defray the cost of proposed ex- 
tensive harbor improvements for the next three 
years. The loan is to be secured by bonds of the 
Harbor Commission, repayable in twenty-five years 
with interest payable semi-annually at 3% per cent 
a year. A grain elevator of 2,000,000 bushels ca- 
pacity will be erected, and in order to make the 
harbor of a uniform height from the Lachine Canal 
to the C. P. R. elevator, the Victoria pier will be 
raised from its present level to that of the West- 
ern piers. The purpose is to make Montreal the 
principal ocean port on the Atlantic seaboard. 


[For the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


GRAIN NEWS FROM ALBERTA. 


BY D. O. McHUGH, 


The Calgary Grain Exchange has moved into its 
new quarters in the Grain Exchange Building. 
This building is a six story building built of rein- 
forced concrete, and is owned by W. R. Hull. The 
Grain Exchange has a lease of three floors for the 
use of the grain firms and the Exchange. The Ex- 
change has lately purchased four lots on Sixth 
Avenue and will erect a building of its own before 
the present lease runs out. The membership of the 
Exchange is growing gradually and now numbers 
nearly ninety. There is as yet no option trading 
but a daily session of a half hour has been inaugu- 
rated for cash transactions. 

This has been an unusually early year and most 
of the spring wheat has been sown. The winter 
wheat all looks good and the spring wheat is doing 
nicely, though there is need for rain. 

Alberta is filling up very rapidly this year, a 
great many settlers coming from “The States.” 

The milling interests report that business, which 
has been quiet the past two weeks, is on the mend 
and several export orders have been booked this 
week. 

The new mill of Bullock & Caldwell at Stettler, 
which has just been started, reports business good. 

The Globe Elevator, Calgary’s first terminal eleva- 
ter, which was built last fall with a capacity of 
500,000 bushels, will be increased to 1,000,000 this 
year. 

A new mill is being built at Bow Island by the 
Western Farmers’ Mill and Hlevator Co. of Leth- 
bridge. 

There will be a new cereal mill built at Calgary 
this year by the Midlothian Milling Co., who intend, 
we understand, to manufacture mostly for export. 

There has been very little grain movement the 
past two weeks as the farmers have been busy 
seeding, but considerable wheat has gone west to 
Vancouver for export to Mexico. 


D. M. Gordon of Abilene, has been appointed 
Chief Grain Inspector, Kansas, to succeed John T, 
White, resigned. 
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ST. LOUIS GRAIN AND FLOUR NOTES. 


BY. L, €. BREED. 


The directors of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change are endeavoring to induce the post office 
authorities to install a pneumatic tube between the 
Main Post Office or Eads Bridge Substation and the 
Merchants’ Exchange Station as such service would 
save an hour in delivering mail to the Exchange. 

Since the tax was passed, Exchange members 
have been paying the state transactions tax under 
protest, receiving receipts for the amounts paid. 
Secretary Morgan of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change has collected $11,877, and the collections in 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and other cities amount to 
about $100,000. This amount will be turned over 
to the revenue fund and the 25-cent tax will be paid 
without protest from this time on. The $11,877 
collected by Secretary Morgan represents only a 
small portion of the transactions on the St. Louis 
Exchange. The reason for this is that the traders 
deny the right of the state to tax trades which 
they “ring out,” and assert that the tax can be ap- 
plied only to transactions in which grain actually 
changes hands. : 

As a result of the decision recently rendered by 
the Supreme Court of Missouri, traders in futures 
have lost their case in the contention that the law 
which imposed the tax was not valid. The Court 
says in its opinion: ‘“Manifestly the act does not 
provide a direct, or property, tax in any form what- 
ever, but simply provides for an .excise, or stamp, 
tax on the right, privilege and occupation of buying 
or selling shares of stocks or bonds of any corpora- 
tion, or petroleum, cotton, grain, provisions or other 
commodities, either on margins or otherwise, where 
the same is not at the time actually paid for and 
delivered.” 

The Exchange was represented by R. F. Walker, 
their attorney. The attorneys pleaded against the 
tax that it was a revenue tax improperly assessed 
and therefore invalid. No stamps for future use 
have been received, .ut Secretary Morgan will con- 
tinue receiving the deposit of the tax until definite 
arrangements for collecting the tax have been made 
by the State Auditor. 

St. Patrick’s Day was observed on ’Change to the 
extent of a “special dispensation” abrogating the 
rule against smoking on the floor as in case of 
election day and holidays. 4 

According to the State Labor Bureau’s estimatés, 
the live stock interest of Missouri for the present 
year is worth the enormous sum of $320,344,928. 
It ineludes horses, cattle, mules, sheep and hogs. 
In the opinion of the Bureau only about one-half of 
the surplus stock was sold last year. The total 
number of head of stock is placed at 10,072,999. 

The St. Louis Brokerage Company, with offices at 
Third and Pine Streets, has gone out of business 
and will liquidate its accounts. Thomas Sullivan, 
manager, is in charge of the liquidation. The rea- 
son given for the suspension of business is that 
R. H. Price, reputed owner of the concern, is ill 
and wishes to avoid worry of any further business. 

A warning to farmers to be sure of the soundness 
of the corn used as seed this year has been issued 
by the grain committee of the Exchange. The com- 
mittee directed attention to the many recent re- 
ports touching the low vitality of the corn crop of 
last year, and advised farmers to send samples of 


_the corn they propose to use to the State Agricul- 


tural College to be tested. 

The Board of Directors has ordered a vote of 
the members to be taken April 15th on an amend- 
ment to the rules increasing the commission to 
members fifty per cent, making it %,¢ on wheat, 
rye or barley and %c per bushel on corn and oats. 

H. F. Langenberg has been appointed a member 
of the honorary membership committee in place of 
the late John Wahl. 

On recommendation, of the market reports com- 
mittee, the Exchange decided to send a daily mar- 
ket report to the Omaha Grain Exchange. 

It is proposed that the Merchants’ Exchange, now 
that the U. S. Government has given up its grain 
testing station here, shall maintain a laboratory 
for the purpose of testing corn, flour, etc., for a 
nominal charge. As an inducement to secure for 
the members consignments of grain, it is proposed 
to extend the privilege of the laboratory to country 
shippers of corn. The flour test, such as is carried 
on at large mills, will be valuable to country 
millers who, as a rule, are without the proper 
facilities for conducting tests of their flour and this 
would be done for them for a small fee, the charges 


being merely to cover the cost of maintaining the 


laboratory. 

Great preparations are being made not only by 
the officers of the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union, but these are being seconded by 
the officers of the Merchants’ Exchange and the 
Business Men’s League to make a big success of the 
coming convention of the Union to be held in St. 
Louis May 2-8. The presence of President Taft and 
Gov. Hadley will be the drawing cards, since they 
will make addresses during the sessions. 

It is expected that there will be a large attend- 
ance, as 14,500 local members of the Union have 
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reported they will send delegates. Five railroads 
have announced they would grant reduced rates. 
President M. W. Cochrane of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change states that an invitation has been sent to 
all the grain exchanges in the Council of North 
American Grain Exchanges to send delegates to 
the convention. 

The letter of invitation states that it is under- 
stood this is a meeting to harmonize so far as pos- 
sible all discordant agitation, and that it is felt 
that it is important to become posted on the de- 
mands of the agricultural organizations which are 
now more antagonistic than friendly to the grain 
exchanges, and that this will be a rare opportunity 
to get their leaders and the exchanges in accord, 
thus preventing resolutions or other action detri- 
mental to boards of trade. 

The Union is composed of farmers and owns and 
controls 5,100 warehouses and elevators in various 
parts of the United States. It also operates pack- 
ing houses and canning factories. Twelve agricul- 
tural colleges are maintained by the Union. During 
the convention plans will be launched for securing 
the permanent headquarters of the Union and the 
National Agricultural University for St. Louis. 

The war against bucket shops is being vigorously 
waged. The cases of Charles B. Lightner and Geo. 
L. Harris, charged with setting up a bucket shop, 
are being tried in Judge Hitchcock’s court. John 
Ryan, secretary, and Patrick A. Stephens, clerk of 
the Merchants’ Stock & Grain Company, have been 
arrested. The charge against Ryan is perjury and 
that against Stephens is setting up a bucket shop. 

Charles R. Drummond has been summoned as a 
witness by Asst. Circuit Atty. Newton, who has sey- 
eral cases pending in courts against bucket shops. 
Drummond was found to be a patron of the bucket 
shops and is one of fifteen witnesses summoned for 
the purpose of learning additional details concern- 
ing other shops against which cases have not yet 
been filed. 

Louis A. Cella, millionaire real estate man of 
this city, who is one of twenty-nine alleged illegal 
grain operators against whom the Federal Grand 
Jury of the District of Columbia has returned in- 
dictments, denies haying any connection with 
bucket shops and has been released on bond. 

St. Louis bucket shop interests, and those in other 
large cities, are planning either to be allowed to do 
business themselves, or put the regular exchanges 
out of commission as well. A fund is being raised 
to make a vigorous fight for existence, which is to 
be country-wide. Headquarters of the campaign, it 
is said, will be in St. Louis. Attorneys for the 
bucket-shoppers, it is stated, have discovered a law 
in the Missouri statutes, which has long been unen- 
forced, forbidding trading in grain or other tutures. 
Under this statute, they claim, the Merchants’ Ex- 
change can be attacked and its members who deal 
in options indicted and punished and finally driven 
out of business. Similar obsolete laws, it is said, 
have been discovered in other States. 

An alternative plan is that of the formation of 
an “open board of trade,” on which dealing in 
various commodities, will be.in order. Member- 
ship in this will be easy of access and with a well- 
drawn charter its members will be able to receive 
and execute orders. It might be advisable for these 
enterprising parties to learn the fate of Christy’s 
Kansas City (Kan.) “Board of Trade.” 

The Merchants’ Exchange has, it is claimed, given 
its official sanction to curb trading, although it is 
not allowed under the rules. The “curb” is in fu- 
ture to be held in room 201 of the Exchange build- 
ing and Edward Loesch has been appointed to act 
as doorkeeper. It was formerly held in the corri- 
dor of the building, which was considered both 
too noisy and too public. This new departure is 
being made the subject of discussion and is not 
approved of by some of the members. The construc- 
tion placed on the rule is that dealing in privileges 
was not included in the probition covered by it. 

The declaring of the law on dockage valid will 
have no bearing whatever on weights as rendered 
in the St. Louis market, as the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, through its department of weights, forbids 
dockage or deduction of any amount, and has done 
so for a number of years. It applies only to the 
Kansas City dockage practice. 

The Illinois Grain Elevator Company of St. Louis 
has been incorporated. Captital stock $10,000. In- 
corporators, R. J. Pendleton, J. M. Pendleton, L. A. 
Cash and others. 

The National Feed Company of St. Louis has been 
incorporated. Capital stock $10,000, fully paid. 
Incorporators, Abe Cohn, Morris Schwartz and 
Henry A. Adam. To do a general feed business. 
Yhe company will occupy office 420 Exchange 
building. 

The F. J. Davis Grain Company of Fremont, IIl.. 
has been incorporated. Capital $15,000. Incorpor- 
ators, Frank J. Davis, Ura S. Davis and August 
Schneider; to do a general grain business. 

Dickson Cunningham, for many years identified 
with the grain business in St. Louis, was found 
asphyxiated in his home March 10th. He was 71 
years old. 


Correspondence solicited on grain trade matters. 
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THE GRAIN NEWS OF OHIO. 


BY E. F. BAKER, 


Opinions are somewhat conflicting as to the actual 
condition of growing wheat in Ohio. The dry 
weather of the past month seemed to show an un- 
wholesome effect upon the plant, and there was con- 
siderable discouragement among growers; but recent 
warm rains have made a big improvement, and 
while it is still early to determine, the concensus of 
opinion is that it will come through in good shape. 
At least, there are but few unfavorable reports 
coming in at the present time, and all seem to feel 
that the chances have enhanced wonderfully within 
the past week or two. 

A very fair trade has been carried on despite the 
light operations of the mills of the Toledo district, 
which have found flour business extremely dull. 
The local supply of wheat has been reduced some- 
what, approximating 427,000 bushels at this time. 
Receipts for the past week have been 25,000 bus., 
with shipments of 24,150 bus. No export trade has 
been possible. Most of the mills are finding plenty 
of wheat in their own immediate vicinities to meet 
their limited needs, farmers being disposed to sell 
a little more liberally in view of the prospect of the 
new wheat crop. 

While the quality of corn coming into this mar- 
ket was somewhat improved over that of a few 
weeks ago, it is not at all satisfactory at this time. 
This is accounted for by the action of grain ship- 
pers who have been mixing burnt and moldy corn 
from the center of cribs with high grade corn, in 
an evident attempt to get rid of all corn on hand 
at the same time. The result has been to cut down 
grades here and create general dissatisfaction. Out 
of 101 cars which came in during the past week but 
three cars graded No. 2, 60 cars graded No. 3, 21 
cars No. 4 and 17 cars sample. Much of this corn 
would easily have graded No. 2 had it not been 
mixed with inferior stuff. The market is fairly 
active, however, 103,600 bushels coming in during 
the past week, with shipments of 77,400 bushels, 
mostly going to the Hastern markets. The available 
supply here is now estimated at about 270,000 
bushels. 

Receipts and shipments of oats during the past 
week have been just about a standoff at 28,000 bus. 
Reports from country points say there is still a 
fair percentage of the last crop in first hands. 
Farmers are selling a little more liberally than 
they did some time ago, and country elevators are 
moving some of their stocks. Quality has been en- 
tirely satisfactory, and there has been a good Hast- 
ern demand for all that has come in. Many farm- 
ers are now sowing their oats and it is estimated 
that the acreage will be at least normal. 

March shipments of clover seed from Toledo 
amounted to 28,500 bags, as against 23,400 last 
year, 11,500 two years ago, 19,000 three years ago, 
and 18,900 four years ago. It is expected that 
April will fall far below these figures. 


Fred Mayer of the J. F. Zahm company has re- 
turned from a week’s sojourn at French Lick 
Springs. 

W. H. Haskell of the Haskell Grain Company, 
has returned from a trip to Omaha and other West- 
ern points. 

The Produce Exchange, the local stock exchange 
and all brokerage houses in Toledo closed in ob- 
servance of Good Friday. 

The Cravis-Emmick Elevator at Hamler was re- 
cently fired by sparks from a passing engine and 
sustained a loss estimated at $12,000. 

Mark N. Mennel left this week for a trip to Ar- 
gentine. He will return some time in May. He is 
treasurer of the Isaac Harter Milling Company. 

The Ohio Hay and Grain Commission Company 
will erect a large modern grain elevator at Findlay, 
Ohio. Work on the structure has already begun. 

W. A. Dull, of Willshire, and J. Wolfe, of Lind- 
sey, were recent visitors in Toledo. They report 
promising conditions at home so far as crop pros- 
pects are concerned. 

The steamer Parks Foster, which has been afloat 
all winter with a cargo of 104,000 bushels of wheat, 
recently unloaded its burden at the National Mill- 
ing Company’s plant. 

Fire destroyed the flour and feed mill of Frank 
Ridgeway, at New Philadelphia, recently. The plant 
was entirely destroyed entailing a loss of about 
$12,000, covered by $3,000 insurance. 

E. W. Wagner, of Chicago, has leased offices on 
the fourth floor of the Produce Exchange building 
and will open a Toledo office. George W. Shepard, 
formerly of Milwaukee will be in charge. 

The Gardner Grain and Milling Company plant 
at Coiby, O., was recently burned, as the result of 
the explosion of a gasoline tank. Considerable 
grain was also consumed. The loss is estimated 
at $4,500. 

C. S. Coup, of the Northwestern Milling Company 
has returned from an extensive trip to Loudon- 
ville, Mt. Vernon, and other central Ohio points. 
He says, “Wheat in central Ohio has been growing 
so lustily farmers think the plant has advanced 
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too far. Fears are felt that the stalks may joint 
out before the frosts are over.” 

Loring J. Smith, former manager and secretary 
of the Ohio Milling and Elevator Company at 
Marion, Ohio, was: recently found guilty of em- 
bezzlement. Shortages are said to be over $12,000. 

The BE. BE. Evans Company, dealers in hay, grain 
and seeds, has leased the Quail. Warehouse in To- 
ledo. The office force will be removed from Tiffin, 
Ohio, to Toledo, which will be made headquarters. 

The Lappe Grain Company, which for the past 
couple of years has conducted a commission busi- 
ness, has closed its offices in the Spitzer building, 
and will turn local affairs over to the main office 
at Pittsburg. 

Mrs. D. W. Jay, wife of the president of the Jay 
Grain Company, at St. Marys, O., died recently 
from a complication of troubles. She was 63 years 
of age and leaves beside the husband, two sons and 
one daughter. 

John F. Batzold, for many years miller at the 
plant of the National Milling company, died at his 
home in Toledo, recently. He was 67 years old 
and leaves a wife. The body was taken to Adrian, 
Mich., for interment. 

Miss Kate King, daughter of Frank I. King, will 
play an important part in the “Toy Ballet,” a fea- 
ture of the Society Vaudeville which will be put 
on at the Valentine Theater, on April 22 and 23 
for the henefit of the Newsboys’ association, 

The Globe Flour Mills at Norwalk, O., recently 
burned to the ground, entailing a loss estimated at 
$40,000 partly covered by insurance. The plant 
was owned by the Theodore Williams estate and 
leased by the W. H. Gardner Flour and Mill Com- 
any. 

a Nl E. Royce, a recent visitor on ’Change, says 
there is no question that the Wood County wheat 
crop was badly used by the elements last winter. 
Winter kill is apparent in many fields, and a num- 
ber of them will be abandoned and other crops 
planted. q 

One of the finest cars of corn which has come 
into Toledo for a long time was brought in by the 
Paddock-Hodge Company this week, from southern 
Illinois. Moisture test showed a trifle over 13. It 
will be sold for seed and brought a premium of 
about seven cents. 

Cc. F. Barnthouse of Upper Sandusky, was a re- 
cent Toledo visitor. “Wheat is holding its own in 
Wyandotte county,” said he. “The plant does not 
seem to be growing very fast, but the situation is 
by no means discouraging. Farmers are seeding a 
big acreage of oats.” 

The home of President Edwin L. Camp of the 
Toledo Produce Exchange was recently burglarized, 
and jewelry and money estimated of the value of 
about $2.000 stolen. Suspicion points to a domestic 
who disappeared simultaneously with the valuables. 
She has not since been located. 

The grain elevator and other business, which for 
the past thirty-five years has been operated by Got- 
tron Bros., at Fremont, Ohio, has been vaken over 
by a newly incorporated company to be known as 
the Gottron Bros. Company. The concern has an 
authorized capital stock of $50,000. 

C. C. Greenleaf, an extensive mill owner and 
banker at Wauseon, died this week at his home in 
that city, from pleuro-pneumonia. He had been in 
poor health for many months. He leaves a wife, 
one son and a daughter. He was 71 years old. The 
deceased also owned a large mill at Ligonier, Ind. 


H. T. Faust and Thomas J. Kemp, Chicago; 
Frank Strange, Frankfort, Ind.; F. M. Cole, Buf- 
falo: C. G. Mannen, Elkhart, Ind.; W. L. Dean, 


Marion. Kansas; A. N. Wertheimer, Ligonier, Ind.; 

and Charles A. Tupper, Churchville, N. Y., were 

recent visitors at the Toledo Produce Exchange. 
Toledo, O., April 9. 


The salvage grain from the mill fire at New Ulm, 
Minn., is being sacked to go to New England for 
poultry feed. The grain is being handled by the 
Brooks Hlevator Co. 


In view of the uncertain condition of wheat early 
in March, certain Kansas farmers proposed reseed- 
ing their land to oats, and asked a local milling 
company whether it could use a mixture of wheat. 
and oats should it grow. So an arrangement was 
made by which the mill men will clean and separate 
all such grain for the farmers at cost. 
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THE EXCHANGES 


The Wichita Board of Trade is asking its land- 
lord to enlarge its quarters by 50 per cent. . 


The Sioux City Board of Trade has bought a 
moisture tester for use in the inspection department. 


Geo. A. Schroeder has been reappointed manager 
of the freight bureau of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. : 


John F. Rae of Lincoln, Neb., has been expelled 
from the Chicago Board of Trade. He was charged 
with trading for bucket-shops. 


The differences as to conditions of telegraph sery- 
ice from the floor of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
having been adjusted, the service was resumed on 
March 30. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has re- 
newed for 1910 its prize of 1909 of $250 to be award- 
ed at the North Dakota State Fair for best samples 
of Fife and blue stem wheat grown in that state. 


The Board of Trade of Jacksonville, Fla., has pur- 
chased moisture testers for use by the hay and 
grain inspection committee. John K. Williams will 
have charge of the testing department. - J. C. Darby 
is chairman of the committee. 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the New 
Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., has appeared, com- 
piled by Sec’y H. S. Herring. The Report reviews 
all the numerous activities of the Board, and con- 
tains the usual statistics of the port. 


All treasury memberships in the Wichita Board 
otf Trade having been exhausted, admission can now 
be had only by purchase. A change of this sort 
was made when H. S. Nickel was made manager of 
the Board of Trade Clearing House Association; his 
seat being purchased by G. S. Barnes of Duluth. 


The “Annual Statement of the Trade and Com- 
merce of St. Louis for the Year 1909 as reported 
to the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange by Geo. H. 
Morgan, Sec’y,”’ has been published. The “State- 
ment” is a review of all the business of St. Louis, 
and not of the grain trade only, which is of course 
included in the Statement. 


The premium paid for choice of telephones on the 
floor, Chicaga Board of Trade, which were sold at 
auction on March 24, was only $100 against $600 a 
year ago. Only eight telephones brought this pre- 
mium, the balance going at $5 premium each. Total 
premiums aggregated $1,050, against $3,000 last 
year. In addition to the premiums each telephone 
pays an annual rental of $250. 


The Louisville Board of Trade has announced the 
following standing committee on grain for the year: 
H. H. Bingham, of Bingham-Hewett, chairman; Al- 
fred Brandeis, of A. Brandeis & Son; F. N. Hart- 
well, of H. Verhoeff & Co.; Andrew Edinger, of 
Edinger Bros.; A. C. Schuff, Henry Fruechtenicht, 
John Raidt, Charles T. Ballard, of Ballard & Co.; 
W. M. Atkinson, of Washburn-Crosby; F. C. Dick- 
son, of the Kentucky Public Elevator Co.; C. M. 


Bullitt, Thomas C. Williams, of 8S. Zorn & Co., and. 


R. L. Callahan. 


CORNERS DISCOURAGED. 

The director of the Chicago Board of Trade on 
March 18 adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this directory 
that manipulation of the price of any of the com- 
modities dealt in our exchange or forestalling the 
price of or cornering any of said commodities will 
be considered a grave offense and that the rules re- 
lating to such offenses will be enforced.” 


NEW RULES OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

The governing committee of the New York Stock 
Exchange on March 30 adopted certain reform rules 
to cover the carrying of speculative accounts for 
employees or brokers, making the prohibition which 
already applied to such cases extend to employees 
of banking institutions or insurance companies. It 
is made obligatory for a buyer or seller of big 
blocks of stock to take care of all smaller lots in 
the regular unit of one hundred shares, or the mul- 
tiples, at the price bid or offered; and finally there 
is put into concrete form a now unwritten law pro- 
hibiting ‘“specialists’ from taking advantage of 
their position by buying or selling for their own 
account or interest securities for which they have 
orders to buy or sell. 


REINSPECTION AT MINNEAPOLIS. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has 
amended its reinspection rule to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5.—On all sales of corn graded No. 4, No. 4 
Yellow, and No Grade, on account of dampness, 
the buyer must accept or reject said corn so pur- 
chased, or notify seller of his desire to call rein- 
spection, by 11 o’clock a. m., of the business day 
next succeeding the day of purchase; providing it 
has been possible for the buyer’s sampler to sample 
such corn within Minneapolis switching limits by 
that time. If it be impossible for buyer’s sampler 
to sample such corn within the time specified, it 
shall be the duty of the purchaser to notify the 
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seller by 11 o’clock of the business day next suc- 
ceeding the day of purchase, and such corn shall be 
sampled as soon as possible thereafter by the buy- 
er’s sampler, and the purchaser must accept or re- 
ject such corn, or notify seller of his desire to call 
reinspection immediately after the report of the — 
buyer’s sampler is made. When because of heavy 
loading or for any other reason cars are sampled or 
inspected ‘subject to approval,’ this section is not 
operative.” 


MILWAUKEE ELECTION. 


The annual election of officers of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, so far as president was 
concerned, was exceedingly spirited. E. J. Furlong 
and B. C. Ellsworth were the candidates; and at 
the election of April 4 the balloting resulted in a 
tie, each receiving 155 votes. Another ballot was 
then ordered for April 6, when Mr. Furlong was 
elected by a vote of 163 to 157 for Mr. Ellsworth, 
a majority of 6. The other officers, elected on April 
4, are as follows: 

First Vice-President—W. P. Bishop. 

Second Vice-President—James A. Mander. 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. A. Plumb. 

Directors (three years)—Clark Fagg, G. ©. Hol- 
‘stein, James F. Howard. 

Members of the Board of Arbitration—A. L. 
Johnstone, H. M. Stratton, Louis L. Runkle, Irving 
C. Lyman, Andrew O. Lowry. 

Members of Board of Appeals—J. J. Crandall, 
John V. Lauer, Andrew A. McCabe, Charles R. Lull 
and Henry Wissbeck. 


GRAIN TRADE AT LITTLE ROCK. 


In accordance with a resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the grain committee of the Little Rock 
Board of Trade, a “call” was. established at that 
market on March last. The rules governing the 
operation of the “call” provide that each transac- 
tion shall be in the article dealt in and that the 
seller must deliver the commodity sold or show 
evidence of its existence. Another rule provides 
that no futures shall be dealt in. The call list in- 
cludes corn of all grades, oats of all grades, hay 
and cotton seed products. 

The same committee has under advisement the 
holding of a state grain dealers’ convention. 

A resolution also was adopted that it is “the 
sense of the committee that as far as possible all 
purchases be subject to local inspection and that 
preference be given to those who are willing to 
offer it.” [The maximum moisture content of 3 
corn is 19 per cent.] ‘ 


CHANGES AN EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP. 


Chicago.—Sec’y Stone reports the following 
change in membership of the Chicago Board of 
Trade during March: New members—Arthur R. 
Chanault, Wm. H, Dickinson, Geo. E. Gano, Arthur 
Dyer, Solomon C. Keckler, F. J. Levering. With- 
drawals—Moses Simons, Hst. of F. E. Dickinson, 
Fay W. Thomas, Theo. Schwarz, M. L. Williams, 
Geo, A. Howell. 

Cincinnati.—Supt. C. B. Murray reports the fol- 
lowing members elected to the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce on April 5: Hugo O. Wente, Vulcan 
Copper Works, Distillery Furnishers, 120 Sycamore 
St.; Frederick B. Edmands, Treasurer and General 
Manager, Cincinnati Union Stock Yards; William 
Lewis, Flour Miller, Miami, Ohio; George Hafer, 
retired capitalist, 31 St. Paul Building; John H. 
Finn, with Wm. C. Biles & Co., whisky commission, 
313 Vine St.; Louis C. Evers, feed and coal, Glen- 
way and Beech Aves. 

Detroit—Sec’y F. W. Waring reports the follow- 


ing changes in membership of the Detroit Board of 


Trade: New members—C. R. Huston, C. E. Oliver; 
resigned—C. Carvil, H. A. Sanhoff. 

Indianapolis —The Secretary of the Board of 
Trade reports that the Hoosier Grain Co. has been 
admitted to membership. 

Milwaukee.—Sec’y H. A. Plumb reports the fol- 
lowing changes in the membership of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce: New members—John 
C. Penshorn, Louis Portz, H. J. Droeger, H. L. Han- 
kinson, L. G. Marstin, Aug. Debhan; membership 
transferred—L. W. Falk, deceased, R. M. Labarthe, 
J. W. Bass, L. Everingham, deceased. 

San Francisco.—Sec’y T. C. Friedlander reports 
the following admitted to membership in the San 
Francisco Merchants’ Exchange in February: (C. 
A. Carlisle, of Carlisle, Keim & Co., to sueceed Wm. 
C. Keim; Frank P. Doe, of Frank P. Doe Company, 
to succeed Ira J. Harmon; C. W. Cook, with Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian §. S. Co., to succeed F. C. Schern- 
stein. The following were admitted in March: 
Lawrence J. Waterman; Emil Waterman to succeed 
R. D. Hume, deceased; H. O. Beatty with Pacific 
Shipping Co., to succeed Fred Dorr; Jas. H. Bishop 
with Steiger Terra Cotta and Pottery Works, to 
succeed T. B. Bishop, deceased. 

St. Louis.—Secy. Geo. H. Morgan reports the fol- 
lowing changes in the membership of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Hxchange: New Members—T. C. 
Huusey, of Adams Mill & Hlevator Co., Carrollton, 
Ill.; John Fitzgerald, superintendent terminals, L. 
& N. R. R., St. Louis; C. O. Sommer, of Sommer & 
Albrecht, commission merchants, St. Louis; Louis 
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H. Landers, with H. & L. Chase Bag Co., St. Louis; 
and H. H. Slater, grain, St. Louis. The above were 
transferred from Jos. Dodson, J. M. Chandler, 
Henry Goldsmith and Jesse H. Holmes. 


PHILADELPHIA COMMISSION RULE. 
Following is the Philadelphia commission and 
brokerage rule as adopted July 29th, 1909, and 
amended March 28th, 1910: 
Section 1. The following rates of commission 
. are established as the minimum charges 
which shall be made for the transaction of the busi- 
ness hereinafter specified by the members of this 
Association for receiving, selling and accounting 


for: Wheat, 1c. per bu.; corn for export, %c, do- 
mestic, 1c.; oats for export, %c, domestic, %4¢.; rye, 
le.; barley for export, %c., domestic, 1c.;.ear corn, 


1%c.; bran, shorts, chops, mixed or mill feed, 50c. 
per ton in carload lots; clever, timothy and other 
seeds, 2 per cent. 

“Section 2. In addition to the foregoing specified 
rates of commission, there shall be charged the le- 
gal rate of interest on all advances, inspection, in- 
surance, and other charges which may be incurred. 

“Section 3. Any grain, feed, seeds, or similar 
merchandise, that has been shipped to this market, 
or to any diverting point representing this market, 
and sold by any member of this Exchange after 
shipment, shall be considered as a consignment and 
subject to the charges enumerated in these rules. 

“Section 4. No rebate, drawback, brokerage or al- 
lowance of any kind shall be made, directly or in- 
directly, nor through any other party or parties. 

“Section 5. For brokerage the minimum rates 
shall be: One-eighth of one cent per bushel on all 
grain; excepting ear corn, on which the charges 
shall be one-quarter of a cent per bushel; and on all 
feeds ten cents per ton. 

“Section 6. Nothing in these rules shall be con- 
strued to prevent any higher rates of commission 
or brokerage being charged by special agreement. 

“Section 7. If any member of this Exchange be 
accused of violating these commission rules, and be 
found guilty by the Board of Directors of violating 
any of the provisions or requirements thereof, he 
shall be fined not exceeding five hundred dollars for 
each offense, and until such fine be paid shall be 
denied the privilege of the floor.” 


PITTSBURG GRAIN AND FLOUR EXCHANGE. 


The Pittsburg Grain and Flour Exchange has re- 
moved from the Pennsylvania. Railroad Building, 
which has been its home for many years, to the 
Wabash Terminal Building. The new quarters were 
opened on March 31. More than 500 friends of the 
Exchange were present. Luncheon was served and 
the visitors were given a good chance to see the 
workings of the Exchange, as business was brisk 
during the short session, many carloads changing 
hands. The Exchange room was handsomely dec- 
orated with palms and flowers, as were all the firm 
offices. Cigars and cigarettes were freely passed to 
the men visitors and the ladies were presented with 
carnations. 

A number of short speeches were made, says the 
Pittsburg Grain and Hay Reporter, organ of the 
Exchange, the first being by President Geidel. “As 
an interlude to the address, which struck a sym- 
pathetic chord among the listeners, was his simile, 
prompted by a conversation with one of the eleva- 
tor operators on his way up to the Exchange rooms 
on the seventh floor. Their dialogue was: ‘Mr. 
Geidel, do you know that when I went up to look 
at the arrangements of the offices, halls and HEx- 
change rooms on the seventh floor, I thought I was 
in heaven, everything was so grand and beautiful?’ 
to which Mr. Geidei replied: ‘Well, young man, I 
want to go to heaven; take me to the seventh 
floor.” Continuing his address, Mr. Geidel said in 
part: ‘Now that we are in heaven, let us recognize 
the feeling of the innocent and pure and brotherly 
love for one another, and enjoy ourselves while here 
like little children, forget business cares and think 
of the present only. 

“we are more comfortably taken care of and ina 
position, better than ever before to look after the 
constantly growing hay and grain trade of this 
vicinity. The prospects of Pittsburg as a terminal 
grain market has probably never dawned upon the 
average man of this vicinity. Pittsburg is, if not 
the only, at least one of the most important gate- 
ways to the Hast, and especially. to territory imme- 
diately adjacent to Pittsburg and intermediate to 
such markets as New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Considerable of this territory, in fact, a 
major portion of it, is being supplied from markets 
other than Pittsburg. This is not as it should be; 
and our grain traders are at last awake to the situ- 
ation, and I feel safe in saying that the possibilities 
of this market doubling itself within the next five 
years are not at all only an idealistic statement. I 
hope to see it an accomplished fact. It will require 
constant vigilance, but such is my confidence in the 
younger element of the present wholesale grain 
traders, that I can safely predict the fulfillment of 
this at present only an apparent variegated rain- 
bow. 

“The railroad companies are already aware of 
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this fact and through our very efficient railroad com- 
mittee we are laying out plans to the mutual and 
profitable benefit of all concerned. We hope to see 
this market become such a factor in the grain trade 
of this country that it will be a credit to the city 
of Pittsburg, a city which already ranks as the lead- 
ing business city in the whole country. The grain 
man, however, wants to feel that he also is a fac- 
tor in making up a part of this already great city. 
To that end he is striving, and with earnest cooper- 
ation of every one assembled here today we will 
not be short of such an accomplishment. 

“T could talk on the future of the grain trade 
for some time, but such is not our mission today. 
I again bid you welcome, and ask you to give your 
attention to the manner we do our business on the 
Exchange, in what we name ‘call.’ After ‘call’ we 
want you to inspect our Exchange quarters, and 
also those of our Exchange members located on 
this floor. Then join with us in luncheon ready to 
be served in the dining room from 12 to 2.” 

Ralph A. Schuster, with Rosenbaum Bros., Chi- 
cago, Jacob Able of Cleveland, D. G. Hood of the 
P. & L, H. R. R. were also called on and made pleas- 
ing speeches. 

The Exchange is now in its twenty-eighth year. 


PRESIDENT H. L. REMMEL. 

H. L. Remmel, president of the Little Rock Board 
of Trade, Little Rock, Ark., is a native of New: York 
state, who went to Arkansas thirty-four years ago 
to engage in the lumber business at Newport. Later 
he went to Little Rock, of which city he has been a 
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resident for nearly fifteen years. He is now state 
manager of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York; president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, and United States Marshal of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Arkansas. 

He represented his county, Jackson, as a Repub- 
lican in the state Legislature in 1887, overcoming a 
Democratic majority of nearly one thousand votes. 
He has been a delegate to nearly every National 
Republican Convention since 1884; has been chair- 
man of the State Central Committee of his state for 
eight years; and is National Committeeman of the 
Republican League of Arkansas. He has made the 
race for Governor of Arkansas on three different oc- 
casions, each time largely increasing the previous 
Republican vote, his opponents being the present 
United States Senator James P. Clark, Governor 
Dan W. Jones, and United States Senator Jeff Davis. 
The campaigns were made in joint canvass. In 
short, Mr. Remmel’s life has been one of continuous 
activity since he landed in the state in September, 
1876. His tactfulness in presenting the claims of 
his great party in a state that is overwhelmingly 
Democratic has won for him and his party many 
friends. He has carried the banner of Republican- 
ism in practically every county of the state, and 
bas paved the way of good feeling for the new comer 
that wants to locate in this great state of marvelous 
opportunities in most every direction. 

Mr. Remmel has been equally conspicuous in his 
business relations with men. He is a member ‘of 
the Executive Council of the American Bankers’ 
Association and vice-president for Arkansas of the 
Trust Company Section of said association. He has 
been president of the Arkansas Good Roads Asso- 
ciation and is at present president of the Board of 
Trade and a member of the State Capitol Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Remmel in going South “burned the bridges 
in his rear,” and as a measure of his appreciation 
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of the South and a “guarantee of good faith,’ so 
to say, he married one of Virginia’s fairest daugh- 
ters, whose father and brothers were Confederate 
soldiers, and neither he, she nor they have had cause 
to regret the alliance. 


FARMERS’ MEETING AT ST. LOUIS. 


The annual convention of the National Farmers’ 
Union will be held at St. Louis on May 2-8; and 
President Manning C. Cochrane of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange has taken advantage of the 
occasion to extend an invitation to all the grain 
exchange members of the Council of North Ameri- 
can Grain Exchanges to send delegations to St. 
Louis on the dates named. The invitation among 
other things says: “This is a meeting to harmon- 
ize as far as possible all discordant agitation and 
is within the scope of the council. We feel it is 
important to become posted on the demands of the 
agricultural organizations which are now more an- 
tagonistic than friendly to the grain exchanges. 
This is a rare opportunity to get their leaders and 
the exchanges in accord and to prevent resolutions 
or other action detrimental to boards of trade.” 

Goy. Hadley, who will deliver the address of wel- 
come on behalf of the state at the Farmers’ Con- 
vention, has been asked to have the entire National 
Guard of Missouri sent to St. Louis to participate 
in maneuvers during the meeting. 

The committee in charge of the meeting is pre- 
paring a programme to include speakers from ail 
parts of the United States, and is planning an espe- 
cially interesting schedule for the day on which 
President Taft is invited, May 6. A barbecue or a 
banquet in his honor is planned. 


AMENDMENTS TO EXCHANGE RULES. 

Chicago.—By a vote of 387. to 105 the Chicago 
Board of Trade on March 14, amended its rule 
changing the rate on cash transactions for members 
to three-fourths of the present rates, instead of 
one-half. The commission rate on wheat, rye and 
barley is 1c. per bushel and corn and-oats Ye. 

A vote on the amendment to the clearing house, 
with regulations which provide that the admission 
of firms and individuals to clearing house privi- 
leges, as well as their suspension, shall be sub- 
jected to the approval of and discretion of the 
board of directors, was carried by a vote of 340 to 
147. 

Milwaukee—The Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce on April 13 voted on an amendment to the 
Rules changing the grain inspection rules. The 
new rules are substantially those adopted by the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association at Indianapolis 
as the “Uniform Grade Rules.” 

San Francisco—The Rules of the Grain Trade 
section of the San Francisco Merchants’ Exchange 
have been amended so that the Chief Inspector shall 
certify to the weight and number of sacks, as well 
as to the quality, of grain piled for and delivered 
on “time contracts” of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

St. Louis—The following amendment to _ the 
Rules of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange in- 
creasing the minimum commission charge to mem- 
bers has been posted for ballot on April 15, and will 
probably be adopted: 

“Whenever any property as above described is 
bought or sold on commission, for account of a 
member of this Exchange, or for account of a firm 
or corporation, one of whose general partners or 
officers is a member of this Exchange, in good stand- 
ing, the minimum charge shall be three-fourths of 
a cent per bushel on bulk wheat, rye or barley, and 
three-eighths of a cent per bushel on bulk corn. 
and oats, on other commodities, including sacked 
grain, grain products, seeds, hay and castor beans, 
the minimum charge shall be three-fourths of the 
present rate charged to non-members. But in all 
such cases the member acting as commission mer- 
chant shall, in addition, charge exchange on drafts 
and interest at the current rate on, all money ad- 
vanced or paid by said member, or his firm or cor- 
poration, on account of or against such property, 
from the time of such advancement or payment to 
the time of reimbursement.” 

Omaha.—The directors of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change have made the following amendments to the 
Rules of that Exchange: 

Amendment to Regulation 15 (Page 53) of the 
Rules and Regulations—‘On all grain bought to 
arrive, interest can not be charged after eight days 
from inspection, and on all grain bought on the 
floor, interest shall not be charged after eight days 
from the date of the sale.” 

Amendment to Paragraph 3 (Page 36) of the 
Rules and Regulations—“On all grain sold on the 
floor, re-inspection can.not be called after eight 
days from the date of the sale, and on all grain 
bought to arrive, re-inspection can not be called 
after eight days from the original inspaction.” 


The Grain Standardization Laboratory hitherto 
at 420 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, will be re- 
moved to 15 Central Building, Kansas City, Mo. E. 
L. Morris, who has been at St. Louis, will remain 
in charge, 
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The Millers’ Grain Co. has opened an office at 
Wichita, Kan., with George Nott of Muscogee, Ukla., 
as manager. 

Williamson & Co., wholesale dealers in grain and 
provisions, of Salisbury, N. C., have completed ar- 
rangements to move to Richmond, Va. 


E. W. Wagner of Chicago, has opened an office 
at Toledo, Ohio, with Geo. Shepherd, late of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, in charge. 


Arthur R. Sawers, grain merchant of the Postal 
Telegraph Building, Chicago, returned with his 
family the latter part of March from a month’s 
vacation in California. 

Cc. A. Foster, wholesale dealer in grain, hay, 
straw and feed at Pittsburg, Pa., moved his general 
offices on March 23 to a new suite of rooms, Nos. 
701-703 Wabash Building. 


The grain firm of P. B. & C. C. Miles, one of the 
oldest and best known on the Board of Trade of 
Peoria, Ill., has been incorporated. The incorpor- 
ators are P. By -‘C.C:. and) J7C) Miles: 


H. L. Stover has become general manager of the 
F. R. and D. C. Kolp Grain Company of Wichita, 
Kan., in place of former manager C. V. Brinkley, 
who has engaged in business at Oklahoma City. 

The Hoosier Grain Company is a new firm to 
engage in the grain business at Indianapolis, Ind. 
The capital stock is $5,000 and the directors are 
Cary Jackson, J. M. Brafford and P. G. Brafford. 


The Gray Chalk Company of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been organized with a capital stock of $5,000 
to do a general grain business. The directors are 
John R. Chalk, Fred L. Gray and John R. Gray. 


Cc. F. Barnes of Duluth, Minn., has purchased a 
membership in the Wichita Board of Trade of 
Wichita, Kan., and is reported will take over the 
business, office, etc., of the National Grain & Flour 
Co., of that city. 

W. N. Eckhardt of Pope & Eckhardt Co., Chicago, 
had a very trying experience recently in a fire 
which burned the hotel at which he was stopping 
at French Lick, Ind. Both he and his wife escaped 
irom the hotel, but narrowly. 


The Montana & Dakota Grain Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been organized with a capital stock of 
$50,000. The incorporators are D. N. and C. J. 
Winton of Minneapolis, L. Hanson and Mr. Barzen 
of Thief River Falls, and M. L. Dunn of Culbertson, 
Mont. 

The National Feed Company has been organized 
at St. Louis, Mo., with Abe Cohen, president, M. 
Schwartz, vice president, H. A. Adam, secretary and 
J. W. Cohn, manager. Mr. J. W. Cohn was formerly 
president of the Hunter Bros. Milling Co., and will 
have charge of the buying and selling. The firm 
is a member of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
and will carry on a general feed business. 


There was filed in the Circuit Court, Chicago, 
on March 25 a bill asking that a receiver be ap- 
pointed for Eugene Purtelle & Co., former stock 
brokers with offices in Chicago and branch offices 
in Indiana. An accounting was also sought. The 
bill was brought by seven customers of the broker- 
age firm who recited that there was due them 
amounts aggregating $5,000. It might be stated 
that the suit brought by Purtelle & Co. against EH. 
W. Wagner of Chicago, has been dropped, there 
being no grounds whatever for action. 


W. H. Merritt & Co., of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, was forced to suspend business on April 6 
and a receiver was placed in charge of its business 
and property. The liabilities were estimated at 
about $200,000 with assets of $350,000. The ex- 
pectation is that all creditors will be paid dollar 
for dollar. The suspension was in a measure vol- 
untary on the part of the members of the firm, 
which found itself burdened with large supplies of 
corn which had been sold Hast but which had been 
refused by the purchasers owing to its alleged 
deterioration in transit. The firm has been in 
business for twenty years and has an elevator at 
Ninety-eighth Street and Calumet River, South 
Chicago. 

The Burns-Yantis Grain Company, with offices 
in the Western Union Building, Chicago, met with 
financial trouble early in April. The firm has done 
a very large cash business since it came to Chicago 
from Buffalo, two years ago, and had extensive 
connections throughout the West and Hast. The 
business had been very profitable until recently 
when the condition of the corn market became so 
unsatisfactory that nearly all shipping houses 
doing any business of consequence have encountered 
losses due to corn getting out of condition in 
transit. No receiver was appointed for the firm 
and its affairs are being handled by a creditors’ 
committee composed of J. P. Griffin, Kenneth 
Mitchell, Lowell Hoit, and A. Gerstenberg, super- 
vised by J. C. F. Merrill, vice-president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. The liabilities of the Chicago 
and Buffalo houses were placed at $200,000. At a 
meeting of the creditors of the company on April 
11 the work of the creditors’ committee and the 
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firm’s condition was gone over very thoroughly and 
was found to be very satisfactory. Reports were 
that they would be able to pay 100 cents on the 
dollar. 


BUCKET-SHOP CRUSADE. 


The evil of the bucketshop is aggravated by the 
extent of the operations, which include a vast ex- 
tent of the country. Many of the victims suffer loss 
through ignorance of the true character of the busi- 
ness. The action of the federal authorities is really, 
in a sense, protecting these innocents from the con- 
sequences of their own folly.—Troy Times. 


Now it appears that the United States contends 
that the concerns indicted have conspired to violate 
the District of Columbia law, and on this ground 
they are indicted. If that is the situation, it ap- 
pears that the bucket-shoppers have been careless, 
and that if they would keep out of the hands of 
Uncle Sam they should steer clear of United States 
territory and confine their operations to the states. 
—Taunton Herald-News. 


By adopting the tactics that crooks themselves 
use, tapping the wires leading to the bucket-shops, 
the government officials have secured enough infor- 
mation to lay bare the operations of the gamblers. 
Expert operators for a week took every message sent 
over these private wires and indisputable evidence 
of the illegal character of the business was secured. 
—Schenectady Star. 


If bucket-shops were put out of existence, there 
would be much less complaint against the so-called 
gambling in grain, cotton and stocks. Those who 
criticize produce and stock exchange transactions 
as a rule do not understand the difference between 
the operations on a bona fide exchange and in a 
bucket-shop.—Winnipeg Tribune. 

If the Federal prosecution establishes its point 
and convicts these bucket-shop operators it will tend 
to bring that particular form of gambling into sub- 
ordination everywhere. Every bucket-shop operator 
does not have a Washington connection, and is not 
subject to Federal prosecution, but if the Federal 
Government can curb this evil within its jurisdic- 
tion every State can do it as well if it really wants 
to. This evil has survived because of the difficulty 
of separating the illegitimate from legitimate stock 
operations in all cases, and partly from lack of 
adequate laws or zeal for enforcing them. The Fed- 
eral Government, if it succeeds in its present prose- 
cution, will throw new light on the subject and 
will give new impulse to a movement for the sup- 
pression of this evil within both national and State 
jurisdiction—Philadelphia Press. 


It may be suggested that it would be utterly 
impossible for any telegraph company to accept quo- 
tations for transmission all day and every day, with 
the large revenue thereto attached, without an ac- 
curate knowledge of where the money came from, 
and the purposes for which the quotations were 
used. Not only would this be the case, but the 
quotations themselves must have been supplied from 
a known source which could be located without the 
slightest difficulty. Perhaps some of the directors 
of the Western Union will spend half an hour of 
their valuable time in settling these two questions 
for themselves.—Wall Street Journal. 


The maximum penalty for the swindling with 
which the bucket-shoppers are charged entails two 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of $10,000. It is to 
be hoped that those who are convicted will receive 
the maximum punishment. The offence is desery- 
ing of vigorous treatment, so that a repetition of 
this species of crookedness may not offer allure- 
ment to those dishonestly inclined. That the Goy- 
ernment has taken up the prosecution is cause for 
deep satisfaction.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

The administration is to be congratulated on the 
thoroughness with which it attained the object 
sought. The blow to the bucket shop system is a 
fatal one, and if the pursuit of the stragglers is as 
determined as was the inception of the plan and the 
preliminary campaign, it can but prove a complete 
and lasting success. The Department of Justice is 
engaged in other campaigns, and this. criterion 
speaks well for the success of its operations.—Wash- 
ington Herald. 


So now, the gentlemen who have been conducting 
the establishments called bucketshops, of which a 
Wall street wit once said that they are places to 
which one takes a barrel of money and comes away 
with only the bunghole, might as well accept the 
fact that their occupation is gone.—Albany Journal. 


If the indicted bucket shop operators, with main 
offices in New York and other cities, had kept out 
of Washington they would have been beyond the 
reach of federal justice. They would have been 
amenable to state laws alone, and those laws are 
usually a dead letter. They were too greedy. They 
knew that there was money to be made in Washing- 
ton, for there is a large speculative element there, 
particularly when congress is in session. So, rely- 
ing on the sleepiness of. federal officials, they took 
their chances. They went on raking in money, un- 
knowing that they were being investigated.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


A meeting of the Northwestern Ohio Hay and 
Grain Dealers’ Association was held at Lima on 
March 23 with about 40 members present. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Hay Association will meet at the Hotel Break- 
ers, Cedar Point, Ohio, on August 23-25, 1910. 


Sec’y S. W. Strong reports the following new 
members of the Illinois Association: Rumsey, Moore 
& Co., Peoria; H. H. Palmer, Hillsdale, Moses Dillon 
Co., and Frank Heflebower, Sterling; Martens Bros., 
Randolph; The Coyle Grain & Coal Co., Gridley, 
and A. R. McCallister, Bentley. 


The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association has lately 
effected a permanent arrangement with the Chicago 
& Alton and the Wabash R. R. Freight Claim De- 
partments, as follows: 1. There will be no claim 
filed with us for $3 or less; 2. On claims in excess of 
$3, where the record of handling seems perfect, the 
members of the Association will make the usual al- 
lowance; 3. Where claims exceed $3 and there is 
evidence of leakage, they will be paid without the 
Railroad Company asking for a deduction. 


A meeting of the Farmers’ Hlevator and the Inde- 
pendent Grain Dealers’ Associations of the South 
Platte country was held at Lincoln, Nebr., in March 
last; and after much discussion the two associations 
were consolidated and will be hereafter known as 
a local branch of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Many prominent men of both organizations 
were present, among them H. J. Smiley, secretary 
of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association. The 
Farmers’ Elevator Association is said to number 
about 100 and the Independent stations about sixty. 
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DOCKAGE AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Sec’y Strong of the Illinois Association has fur- 
nished us the following copies of correspondence in 
relation to the scaleage at New Orleans: 

“Referring to my letter of the 10th ult., concern- 
ing the matter of dockage on inbound shipments of 
grain. The question has been up with the New 
Orleans Board of Trade since, and it has been sug- 
gested, in view of the grain now on hand in eleva- 
tors, and contracts which have not yet been com- 
pleted, all based upon reduction of two pounds per 
one thousand, that the proposed change in our ar- 
vangements be made on June ist next, and we will 
arrange accordingly.’”—[Signed by F. B. Bowes, Gen- 
eral Traffic Manager of the Illinois Central Railroad 
with office at Jackson, Miss. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING. 

The executive committee at Decatur in charge of 
the arrangements for the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association has arranged for 
a number of prominent men to deliver addresses at 
the convention, which will be held in Decatur on 
June 7 and 8. 

Lawrence Y. Sherman, former Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, now chairman of the State Board of Adminis- 
tration, of Springfield, will speak on “Ethics of 
Business.” An address on “The Relation of the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission to the Ship- 
pers” will be delivered by Orville F. Berry of the 
Commission; and Prof. C. G. Hopkins of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois will speak on “Raising More Corn 
and Oats.” 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association held a meeting at the St. Nicholas 
Eotel, Decatur, on March 30th, at 1:30 p.m. Those 
Lresent were, Geo. D. Montelius, president; H. A. 
Hillmer, vice-president; Edwin Beggs, A. G. Tyng, 
J. E. Collins, J. H. Graham, directors; H. I. Bald- 
win, treasurer; and S. W. Strong, secretary. There 
was also an attendance of about forty grain dealers 
of Decatur and surrounding territory. 

The following new members were voted into the 
Association by the directors: The Coyle Grain & 
Coal Co., Gridley; Otto Keusch, New York; Karcher 
& Jackson, Herscher; Martens Bros., Randolph; 
Mathis Bros. & Co., Prophetstown; A. R. McCallis- 
ter, Bentley; McCord, Crockett & Kolp, Memphis; 
L. A. Morey Co., New York; Nashville Grain Co., 
Nashville; Rumsey, Moore & Co., Peoria. 

Mr. E. M. Wayne of Delavan, delegate of the IIli- 
nois Grain Dealers’ Association to the National 
Council of Commerce, made a report of the meeting 
of the National Council of Commerce which he at- 
tended at Washington, D. C., in December, 1909, 
which was very interesting. He stated that he be- 
lieved that if the National Council of Commerce 
were put on a good financial footing, it would be of 
much benefit to the grain trade and all other lines 
of business in the country; that nearly all the for- 
eign countries had similar organizations which were 
of much benefit to their governments. He secured 
information that the National Council of Comemrce 
was fostered and encouraged by Secretary Nagle, of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor and mem- 
ber of President Taft’s cabinet. 

A report was received in relation to the Claims 
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Department of the Association, and the results have 
been very satisfactory indeed. Definite arrange- 
ments have been concluded with the C. & A. and 
Wabash Railroad Companies for the payment of 
claims filed through the Association’s Claims De- 
partment, and every member is recommended by 
the board of directors to file claims for loss in 
transportation whether the cars are leaking or not 
without asking, and they will be collected. 

Arrangements were made for the 17th Annual 
Convention, to be held in the City of Decatur, June 
7th and 8th next. The G. A. R. hall was secured 
for meetings of the Convention. Headquarters will 
be at the St. Nicholas Hotel. The following com- 
mittees were appointed by the Board to have charge 
of the Convention: 

General Executive Committee—W. L. Shellabar- 
ger, chairman, BE. M. Wayne, N. A. Mansfield. 

Entertainment Committee—H. I. Baldwin, chair- 
man, O. H. Cannon, H. C. Corman, F. L. Evans, J. 
E. Quigley. 

Committee on Ladies’ Entertainment—C. P. Cline, 
chairman, J. E. Collins, H. I. Baldwin. 

Press Committee—Decatur Herald, Decatur Re- 
view, American Elevator and Grain Trade, Grain 
Dealers’ Journal, National Hay and Grain Reporter. 

On motion, the general executive committee were 
empowered to appoint a reception committee. 

On motion the board adjourned. 

S. W. STRONG. Secretary. 


THE MOISTURE TEST REPORTS. 


The “American Elevator and Grain Trade,” in the 
March number, gave largely of its space to the com- 
plaint of representatives of the Illinois Grain .Deal- 
ers’ Association and of individual grain dealers of 
Illinois against moisture test as a criterion for the 
grading of grain, because it has on the current crop 
caused heavy losses to shippers on “to arrive” con- 
tracts. The final meeting at Chicago to consider 
the complaint, a conference by a select committee of 
seven from the Illinois Association and the Grain 
Committee of the Board of Trade, adjourned with- 
out being able to agree on a recommendation to the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, but with the 
understanding that each party to the conference 
submit to the Commission its views of the matter 
at issue. 

The representatives of the Association thereupon 
submitted a 95-page stenographic report of the de- 
bate and speeches made at the conference, together 
with the following brief, while the Grain Committee 
submitted the statement printed below. Both brief 
and statement are as follows: 


THE BRIEF OF THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
By S. W. Strong, Sec’y, for the Committee. 


I have the honor to transmit herewith a sten- 
ographic report, covering ninety-five pages, of the 
discussion had at a joint meeting of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association and the Grain Committee 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, which was held in 
the directors’ room of the Chicago Board of Trade 
building on March 2, 1910, which meeting was held 
at the suggestion of your Honorable Commission. 

Your careful perusal and consideration of this re- 
port is asked, as from it you will learn the real posi- 
tions of the two committees. From it you will learn 
that the committee from the Association asked but 
little; and that the committee from the Board of 
Trade were not willing to concede anything. 

On Pages 71 and 72 is recorded a resolution sub- 
mitted by the grain dealers’ committee, upon which 
the Grain Committee from the Board of Trade re- 
fused not only to vote but to in any manner com- 
mit themselves during a meeting, which lasted four 
hours. 

The record will disclose the very great variation 
of moisture tests, which was also shown to your 
Honorable Commission on the 24th of February, last. 

The record will disclose, we believe, the determina- 
tion of the Grain Committee to delay the adjustment 
of the petition of the Grain Dealers’ Association un- 
til the entire corn crop of 1909 has passed through 
their hands and the last and utmost discount been 
exacted from the people by the application arbitrari- 
ly of a rule erected by the people of the state of Illi- 
nois to protect themselves from the greed and avari- 
ciousness of exchanges and boards of trade. 

The record will disclose that the country shippers 
of the state, who really represent the producers also, 
only ask that the corn from the farmers and ship- 
pers of Illinois should be graded by your inspection 
department for what it really is and for what it is 
really worth,—that corn which is really worth in 
dollars and cents and truly of the grade of No. 3 
should be accorded that grade as a right and as a 
matter of justice and honor; and that the rules of 
the department should not be manipulated by 
specious handling to the disadvantage of the farmer 
and shipper, who must of a necessity rely on the 
department of inspection, in which they have the 
greatest trust. : 

A careful reading of the record will, we believe, 
show you that the country only asks what is right 
and just, and that the Board of Trade were playing 
for the most rigorous application of a rule which 
has been shown to have so much variation as to be 
very far from a fair arbiter of the rights of the seller 
and buyer, with the sole idea in view of exacting a 
penalty from a seller who had in all honor and 
righteousness filled his contract. 

The only agreement of the joint committee was 
that two reports be made,—that the committee of 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association should make a 
report to your Honorable Commission and that the 
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Grain Committee of the Board of Trade would re- 
port to the board of directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

We beg to report that we have not been favored 
with a copy of the report of the Grain Committee, 
though we have furnished them a complete report 
of the minutes of the joint meeting. We submit that 
it was never the intention to adopt the moisture test 
as the sole factor in determining the grade of corn, 
but as only one, and a minor one, to be considered 
with the other requirements to fix the grade. 

We earnestly urge upon your Honorable Commis- 
sion that you will as soon as may be determine our 
petition and give the shippers and producers of the 
state relief from the onerous conditions under which 
they are now struggling. 


THE STATEMENT OF GRAIN COMMITTEE. 


The following statement, signed by J. C. F. Mer- 
rill, R. E. Tearse, F. H. Rice, Geo. A. Wegener, J. 
C. Murray, E. G. Brown and H. L. Glasier, grain 
committee of the Board of Trade, was also addressed 
to the Railroad and Warehouse Commission: 


On the suggestion of your chairman, a committee 
representing the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
met the Grain Committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade on Wednesday, the 2d instant, at the Board of 
Trade, to confer relative to the maximum moisture 
content of 19% allowed in the grades of No. 3 corn 
under existing rules of the State Inspection Depart- 
ment. 

The conference extended over several hours, with 
full and free exchange of opinion of those partici- 
pating. The result was a unanimous vote to render 
two separate reports, one each from the delegates 
from the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association and the 
Grain Committee of the Board of Trade. 

'The discussion developed that the complaint of 
the Illinois grain dealers relates more to market 
conditions than to incorrect or unreliable grading. 
In other words, that it is a market condition rather 
than a question of moisture content. This condition 
is consequent upon larger sales of corn of the No. 3 
grade than can easily be delivered, due to the fact of 
wet corn having been frozen up last December and 
early in that month, and having remained frozen so 
constantly since that time, that no improvement, or 
insufficient improvement, has occurred to permit it 
to be passed into the No. 3 grade; hence the small 
receipts of that grade and the large receipts of No. 
4 corn and of Sample grade have produced an un- 
usual difference in the price between them,—in short, 
in the last analysis, a question of supply and de- 
mand. Such cars as do grade No. 3 are close to or at 
the maximum of 19%, with none down to 17%; there- 
fore buyers complain that they are getting only corn 
which is but slightly better than No. 4, instead of a 
fair average of the grade. 

The maximum content of 19% was arrived at after 
more than three years of thorough investigation and 
consideration on the part of the grain trade through- 
out the country. The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has repeatedly endorsed it in convention as- 
sembled and its delegates in the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association have invariably voted in favor of 
it. They have united in a general effort on the part 
of that Association to uniformize the inspection 
rules throughout the country. When your Board 
met here last fall to listen to representations relat- 
ing to the adoption of our present rules, nobody ap- 
peared in opposition; grain dealers, grain shippers 
and warehouse men, all desired the adoption of the 
rules. 

Other markets to which Illinois corn goes for its 
initial inspection have followed your action in this 
regard. The state of Missouri recently put into 
effect the same rules. Peoria uses them; so does the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Buffalo Corn Exchange. 
All of these markets receive Illinois corn on direct 
shipment from Tllinois and for inspection. A long 
list of other markets which have likewise adopted 
is appended hereto, also a list of state and local 
grain dealers’ associations and millers and other as- 
sociations using or approving them, This committee 
gave a hearing to Board of Trade members two 
days before it met the delegates of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association and but two members appeared 
to advocate the proposition to permit corn of greater 
moisture content than 19% to be graded No. 3, while 
a considerable number appeared in opposition to 
such action. 

Specific reasons why such change should not now 
be made are, first and fundamentally, that such 
change would violate existing contracts, made and 
duly entered into on the basis, and with no other 
intent, than 19% maximum. It has not been the 
custom of your Board to make such change during 
the movement of a crop, and aside from the legal 
complications such action would involve, a question 
of good faith would.also arise, the business public 
being entitled to believe that your Board would not 
make such change at such a time. Second, inas- 
much as the proposed change could not be effected 
short of approximately one month, and inasmuch as 
the cause of such change being desired by the Illi- 
nois dealers is the heavy deduction required when 
eorn fails to grade No. 3, and inasmuch as this ex- 
cessively wet corn will, it is confidently believed, 
have all been marketed by or before that time, the 
change would not operate to their benefit, and in- 
jury to the cause of uniformizing grades throughout 
the United States would be set back by the most in- 
fluential and important body in matters pertaining to 
inspection of grain in our country. 

Self interest or, more plainly stated, selfish inter- 
ests, instead of a broad and general survey of the 
best interests of the grain trade throughout the 
state at large, actuate the demand for this change. 
This is said without intending any disrespect to any 
members of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Objections have been filed to the proposed change 
with this committee from the St. Louis Grain Ex- 
change, from Omaha, Nashville, Tenn., and others 
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including the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
insisting that the Uniform Rules as promulgated by 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, on the 
recommendation of the Chief Grain Inspectors’ Na- 
tional Association, of which, and participating in its 
action, Chief Inspector Cowen is a member, should 
remain in force. 

It should be remembered that the Illinois Grain In- 
spection Department has practically been governed 
for two years past by the 19% maximum, and, as 
herein stated, the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
has approved of that action. 

Your Board will recall that when, three years ago 
this winter, the Grain Committee of the Board of 
Trade appeared before you to make a representation 
in favor of such a rule, President Wayne of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association was present and 
gave his consent. 

This committee strongly urges you to hold firmly 
to the present rule, believing that the reasons given 
by those desiring a change are of a temporary na- 
ture; that those not desiring such change largely 
outnumber them; and that the reasons why such 
change should not be made are vital and greatly of 
more importance; that the interests of all should be 
considered. 

It should be remembered that had not more con- 
tracts been made for the delivery of No. 3 corn than 
can be readily filled, present. conditions would 
not exist; without such demand, the corn would sell 
at a market parity of the several grades. The rela- 
tively high price for May corn in this market has 
made the buying of 19% moisture corn profitable to 
be dried down to the maximum of 16% in No. 2 corn, 
hence the liberal contracts entered into and above 
referred to. 

During past few days arrivals of freshly shelled 
corn are testing down to 18% and below this, thus 
showing what marked influence the weather of past 
two weeks has had and indicating, as above claimed, 
that within another four weeks it will have carried 
practically all of that in cribs to below the 19% 
basis. We recommend to your honorably body the 
greatest possible care in both the sampling of cars 
and the taking of moisture tests. 

[Approved by the directors of the Chicago Board 
(ane? at its regular meeting, Tuesday, March 8, 


BARLEY and MALT 


The Government in the March Crop Report esti- 
mated the barley still in farmers’ hands at 41,200,- 
000 bus., or 24 per cent of the crop of 1909. This is 
contrasted with Van Dusen-Harrington’s estimate of 
only 17 per cent, which Prinz thinks is more re- 
liable. This is the first time, by the way, that the 
Government has made an estimate of barley in 
farmers’ hands on March 1. 


TENNESSEE WINTER BARLEY. 


I notice with a good deal of pleasure, says Wm. 
H. Prinz in the American Brewer’s Review, that the 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station has re- 
vived, or resurrected, the old fine Tennesseean win- 
ter, or fall, barley; and that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Circular No. 12, by Wm. 
M. Jardine, says it is expected that within a short 
time a number of reliable winter varieties of barley 
will be ready for distribution among the farmers. 
In fact, we have at this’ time one such variety 
known as Tennessean winter barley. This was orig- 
inated at the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment 
Station in 1900. It has been successfully grown as 
a winter variety as far north as central Nebraska. 
Its popularity is constantly increasing, especially in 
Kansas, where it is rapidly displacing the spring 
types. Its yield is usually about one-third better 
than that of the spring variety, and its quality is 
equal to the best. The Tennessee winter variety is 
considered as thoroughly established. A limited 
amount of seed can be obtained from the leading 
grain dealers in the central plains area. 

I have always been a friend of winter, or whet 
we call fall, barley, as the way it grows must make 
a superior barley with a much better flavor and 
aroma, and a malt made from it will make the fin- 
est bottle beer. Its growing process comes nearer 
to ideal malting conditions,—starting slowly in 
germination; whereas our spring or summer barley 
comes nearer to the rapid malting process practiced 
by a good many maltsters of today; but the future 
will show it is the slow process that is far superior 
and is the only right process that should be used. 

A type of this winter barley has always been 
raised along the lake shores and Ohio, and is raised 
there today, and’ the malt made from it commends 
a higher price. In the Southern and Middle States, 
and also in our state of Illinois, there was at one 
time raised considerable barley known as Scotch 
barley but which was really nothing but the old 
Pomeranian winter barley, which is also the parent 
of the new Tennessean winter barley. But through 
not practicing crop rotation and the chinch-bugs an 
end was put to the raising of barley. And the fact 
that the brewers and maltsters paid a higher price 
for unripe, unmatured, greenish bright barley, forced 
the farmer to cut his barley before it was ripe, and 
when this unmatured and unripe barley was used as 
a seed barley, it deteriorated fast, and became what 
is called shoe-peg barley. 
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FIELD SEEDS 


The D. M. Ferry Seed House at Detroit is to be 
enlarged by addition to cost $70,000. 


The N. L. Willett Seed Co., 309 Jackson St., Au- 
gusta, Ga., has increased its capital stock to $30,000. 


~Henry Nungessen & Co, have been incorporated 
at Jersey City to deal in seeds, etc.; capital stock, 
$50,000. 

The State Board of Regents of South Dakota will 
build a seed house at the Experiment Station at 
Cottonwood. 


Otto Schwill & Co., seeds dealers at Memphis, 
Tenn., will erect a 4-story concrete building for 
housing their business. 


The Freeman-Bair Co., Aberdeen, S. D., have is- 
sued a seed bulletin covering a full line of garden 
and field seeds, including of course corn, and the 
small grains. 

it is said that 15,000 acres on the ridges in north- 
ern Idaho will be planted to beans this season, the 
largest area being in the Juliaetta district, where 
10,000 acres will be devoted to the vegetable. 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Minneapolis, report 
that the flax crop in Montana will this year be the 
largest the state has ever raised, and it will be one 
of the greatest raised anywhere in the country. 


The agricultural stations of Minnesota and Kan- 
has have both had applications for seed wheat from 
the Transvaal Department of Agriculture, the for- 
mer for the “No. 169,” and the latter for “Turkey 
Red grown by the station.” 


The Greenville County Corn Growers’ Association 
was organized on April 3 at Greenville, S. C. W. 
H. Barton, county demonstration agent of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was elected pres- 
ident and J. B. Davis, county superintendent of 
education, secretary. 


“About Seed Grain” is a bright, crisp, ‘boiled 
down” and beautiful booklet on ‘better farming” 
and ‘‘better seed,” prepared and distributed by The 
Van Dusen-Harrington Co. Seed like this booklet 
must be industriously circulated if every American 
farmer is to be aroused to his responsibilties and 
opportunities. 


Northrup, King & Co., seedsmen at Minneapolis, 
recently shipped a carload of wheat, flax and grass 
seeds to the agricultural department of the Argen- 
tine Republic for experimental work. The same 
firm has shipped seeds for the same purpose this 
season.to Mukden, Manchuria, and to Russia, South 
Africa and Australia. 


Linseed oil crushers of Minneapolis have raised a 
fund and will begin an active campaign of educa- 
tion among farmers, with the purpose of increasing 
the acreage sown. to flaxseed, and the yield. Last 
year the production of Minnescta, North and South 
Dakota was small, comparatively, and a crop that 
at one time promised as high as 26,000,000 or 28,- 
000,000 bushels, did not yield that quantity, falling 
short by several million bushels. 


The Iowa pure seed law is strict. While it is 
recognized that it is impossible to prevent a small 
per cent of weeds and other foreign growths from 
appearing in common seeds, there are certain seeds 
which the law bars in grass, cereals and other sta- 
ple seeds. Those prohibited are wild mustard or 
charlock, quackgrass, Canadian thistle, wild dodder 
or corn cockle. Labels required by the seed law 
should be printed or written on all packages of 
seed. 

The record price for flaxseed in this country was 
made on March 22 at Duluth, when $2.314% per 
bushel was paid, against $2.27% on the 2ist and 
$2.27 on January 7. Even at the above prices man- 
ufacturers of linseed oil are unable to get the 
amount of seed required to keep their mills going. 
About 35,000,000 bushels of Argentine seed have 
been imported this season, but that market has now 
reached a stage where no more is available for ship- 
ment, except at emergency prices. 


The Northern Wisconsin Seed Co. has been or- 
ganized at Sturgeon: Bay; capital, $25,000. The ex- 
ecutive officers of the company are: Carl E. Dreut- 
zer, president, and Ralph W. Crary, vice-president, 
the latter being president of the Crary Canning Co. 
of the same city. The company will make a spe- 
cialty of growing seed peas, principally of the Alas- 
ka and market garden varieties, and considerable 
acreage has already been contracted for in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan, in which state also the company 
will do business. 


The Wood County Corn Improvement Association 
has been organized at Bowling Green, O., with G. C. 
Housekeeper as secretary. It is proposed that this 
season all members shall meet at a certain farm 
near Bowling Green on a certain day and that each 
man shall plant two rows (and possibly four) with 
the corn he has found most productive. Each man 
is to keep his rows hoed and thinned out, but the 
owner of the farm will cultivate all of it and own 
the crop in the fall. At harvest each will cut and 
shock his own rows; and when the corn is dried 
out, there will be a grand husking bee, each man 
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husking his own rows. The corn will then be 
weighed to find out who has done the best. 


THE CORN SHOWS OF 1910-11. 

The annual exhibition of the National Corn Asso- 
ciation will be held at Columbus, O., from January 
30 to February 11, 1911. 

The first show of the New Hngland Corn Hxposi- 
tion (Inc.) will be held at Worcester, Mass., on 
November 7-12, inclusive, 1910. N. H. Brewer of 
Hockanum, Conn., is president of the association, a 
man who has done more than any other one man in 
New England to awaken interest in this cereal in 
that part of the country. Wm. D. Hurd, Amherst, 
is secretary. Liberal money prizes will be given to 
exhibitors of corn, and lectures on corn raising and 
farm improvement in general will be given each 
day of the exposition, while a cooking school will 
be in operation for demonstration purposes. 


PROMINENT IOWA SEED HOUSE. 


The Adams Seed Company of Decorah, Iowa, a 
picture of whose warehouse appears herewith, was 
organized in October, 1906. The firm consists of B. 
H. Adams and W. C. Adams. The former has 
grown up in the seed business with the elder N. H. 
Adams, who has been engaged in this business for 
44 years and is still at it. N. H. Adams many years 
ago established a reputation for pure seeds, his spe- 
cialty being timothy, for which commodity he has 
a good reputation through the Hast and South. 

The Adams Seed Company not only employs the 
senior Mr. Adams’s methods in cleaning and han- 
dling timothy, but have broadened the business un- 
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til it embraces nearly all field, grass and garden 
seeds. They are expert cleaners and their “Purity 
Brands” of clover, timothy and other seeds have a 
splendid reputation throughout the country. 

In the summer of 1909 they completed the build- 
ing shown, which is fully equipped with the latest 
machinery for the handling of field seeds. 

The Adams Seed Company solicits shipments from 
the farmers and maintains an open market all the 
year around. They pay as high prices as Chicago or 
any of the large markets for same quality of seed. 
The business of this firm is based upon the founda- 
tion of square dealing. All seeds sold that are not 
as they are represented can be returned; for all 
seeds were sold subject to “Ames Test” before the 
Iowa seed law was passed. 


CANADIAN SEED IMPORTS. 

As Canada imported garden, field, and other seeds 
and bulbous roots valued at $2,083,619 in the last 
fiscal year, Consul Frank Deedmeyer, of Charlotte- 
town, has prepared some data in regard to this 
trade. He says among other things: 

“The import of these articles has grown rapidly 
in the last ten years, being in 1909 four times larger 
than in 1900. As shown by statistics, the United 
States furnishes practically all of the seeds and 
roots received by Canada from abroad. The market 
for these American products is capable of enlarge- 
ment. Farming is undergoing a change in the mari- 
time provinces and in lower Canada. The cereals 
for export are now grown in the west. In the east 
agriculture is becoming more diversified. The 
farmers aim at a variety of crops, raised from se- 
lected seeds. Cities are growing and market gar- 
dening is becoming more profitable every year. 

“As a means to extend the sale of seeds and roots 
in Canada it is suggested that American exporters 
exhibit the seeds and developed fruits at the agri- 
cultural fairs, held every fall in all sections of the 
Dominion. These fairs, or exhibitions as they are 
more generally talled, are held for counties and for 
provinces, and are much encouraged by the local 
governments and well attended. The dates when 
these exhibitions are held and at whet points can 
be learned by American exporters on application to 
the American consuls in Canada.” 

On the free [of import duties]-list are annato, 
beans, beets and mangolds, carrot, mustard. peas, 
rape seed, turnip seed, mushroom spawn, and anise, 
anise-star, caraway, coriander, cardamom, cummin, 
fenugreek, and fennel; on the dutiable list are 
clover and grass, garden, field and other seeds for 
agricultural or other purposes, sunflower, canary, 
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hemp and millet seed, garden and field seeds, not 
specified as free and valued at not less than $5 per 
pound, in packages of not less than one ounce each, 
all at 10 per cent ad valorem; and flax seed, 10 
cents per bushel. A list of the dealers in seeds in 
the Province of Prince Edward Island, Canada, can 
be obtained from the Bureau of Manufactures. 


CLOVER SEED. 

New clover crop is doing nicely in nearly all sec- 
tions. Acreage fairly large. Some sections will 
carry over considerable old seed, but more are fairly 
well cleaned out.—King & Co., Toledo. 

R. Liefmann S6hne Nachf, Hamburg, in circular 
of March 7, 1910, say American prices of clover are 
too high to admit of sales there, where the market 
has a downward tendency, attributed to dull busi- 
ness in December-February, “and business of the 
last three months, and the fact that supplies in the 
hands of the smaller dealers turned out rather 
larger than was anticipated. Furthermore some 
firms, as in your country, made efforts to break the 
market by flooding the entire country with bearish 
letters and circulars predicting lower prices, and in 
consequence of this move many buyers deferred pur- 
chasing. However, prices have steadied at the de- 
cline, the demand getting more active. From care- 
ful information [we can say that] about 20 to 25 
percent of the total requirements will have to be 
filled yet, and this means quite a large amount, con- 
sidering that Germany alone needs about 30,000 tons 
and Great Britain 5,000 to 6,000 tons Red Clover 
seed annually. On the other hand, a larger import 
from South-Russia will scarcely be possible owing 
to considerable wants in the other parts of the em- 
DLC ion 


ALFALFA SEED. 


Speaking oz the imported alfalfa seed, a large 
quentity of which comes through Hamburg, Ger- 
many, although the point of origin is not always 
clear, the Colorado Agricultural College News says: 
“Much of this seed is apparently of good quality,— 
quite free from weed seed and other adulterations. 
However, some of it has carried a considerable 
amount of noxious weed seed. Some of these sam- 
ples were represented to be Turkestan. So far none 
of the samples examined was Turkestan. The Tur- 
kestan seed is rather easily distinguished on ac: 
count of its color, and certain physical markings, 
so there is very little chance of making a mistake 
when examining it; yet there seems to be a con- 
siderable amount of alfalfa seed on the market sold 
for Turkestan, which is really something else. 

“The question of where the seed is grown is a 
very important one—much more important than is 
usually thought. 

“In frequent cases the seed produced in warmer 
climates than our own has given very unsatisfactory 
results. Much of the crop from seeds produced in 
these milder regions kills out the first year. It is 
impossible to tell from looking at the seed whether 
it was produced in a warm or in a rigorous climate, 
consequently, it is impossible to tell, from an exam- 
ination of a sample of alfalfa seed, whose source is 
unknown, whether it is good seed or not. It may 
be bright and clean, free from weed seeds and have 
a high germinating power, and yet be almost worth- 
less because of its source. Where grown in a eli- 
mate milder than our own, it will almost invariably 
give dissatisfaction.” 


THE GOLDEN FLAX. 


The “Golden Flax,” which has lately attracted 
some special attention in the Northwest, is not cor- 
dially welcomed by the experts. It is not entirely 
new, and the tests made of it in the Northwest are 
not favorable. Prof. Bolley, the North Dakota ex- 
pert, says: 

“T have tried all the varieties of white seeded 
flax that I could procure for the last five or six 
years, and I think I have them all, but of course it 
would be unreasonable for me to assume that this 
particular strain of white seed flax called ‘Golden.’ 
is exactly the same as those which I have previously 
tried, It appears to be. None of’ them compares 
with the common flax in suitability for Northwest- 
ern conditions. They grow only about a foot high 
end are hence hard to reap and are almost continu- 
ous bloomers,—that is to say, not maturing evenly 
with us. They are also non-disease resisters. I 
have tried hard to get a single plant from them, 
and have been unable to do so. They die out en- 
tirely on old flax-sick soil. 

“T have advised not to run the risk of deceiving 
farmers by advocating the seeding of this flax. The 
flax-seed growing in North Dakota is on its last 
legs, and while I welcome every effort to save the 
industry, or the business, it must be done along 
eareful lines so that the average farmer will not 
finallv give it up in disgust. 

“While traveling in Southern Europe and Russia 
T was continually informed by the crushers ‘that the 
small seeded brown flax of Russia may be relied 
unon to give from 36 to 40 per cent of oil, while the 
white seeded varieties and the big seeded varieties 
ran from 33 to 36 per cent. I am not an expert 
from this standpoint; but all information goes to 
show that the highest percentage of oil attainable 
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is to be found in brown seeded Northwestern grown 
flax. All other varieties have heavier seed coats 
and less oil. This particular strain of white seeded 
flax may be different than anything that I know of.” 


MILO 

‘The Colorado Agricultural College is industriously 
promoting the culture of milo in that state as a 
feed crop. Milo is a non-saccharin sorghum and is 
a close relative or Kafir, but it is not a maize, 
though often called ‘milo-maize.”’ Milo grows erect, 
with thick, short-jointed stalks, attaining an aver- 
age height of from four to seven feet. The grain 
is borne in heads at the top of the stalks. These 
heads reach a considerable size and are relatively 
short and compact. Where the stand is thin, the 
heads get very large and turn downward by their 
own weight. With thicker stands the heads are 
smaller and stand erect. 

In growing milo, says Alvin Keyser of the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, it is essential to get the 
right variety to start with. There are two types of 
milo on the market—the yellow and the white. Yel- 
low milo is superior to white milo. There are quite 
a number of varieties of the yellow milo. These 
vary in height from two feet to fifteen feet. The 
extremely dwarf and the extremely tall forms should 
be avoided. Those varieties which grow to a height 
of from four to six feet, under ordinary conditions, 
are preferable. The extremely dwarf sorts do not 
yield well enough. The tall varieties mostly come 
from the South, consequently, they are late matur- 
ing and less drouth resistant than those which grow 
to a medium height. Home-grown seed is preferable 
whenever it can be obtained. 


INFORMATION ABOUT SORGHUM. 

Though all the cultivated “sorghums” probably 
came originally from a single wild species, the term 
as now used includes a great number of cultivated 
varieties differing widely in character. These are 
commonly divided into two general classes, (1) the 
saccharine sorghums which have sweet juice and 
are now called sorgos; and (2) the non-saccharine 
sorghums which include Kafir corn, broom-corn, 
durra, shallu, kowliang and some others. 

Different varieties of sorghum have been in culti- 
vation in India, China, and in different parts of 
Africa for many centuries. Pliny recounts its intro- 
duction into Italy during the first century of the 
Christian era. 

The seeds of sorghum are largely used for human 
food in India and in parts of Africa and to some ex- 
tent elsewhere. In nearly all the temperate and 
tropical regions of the world, sorghum is grown 
both for grain and forage. 

In this country the value of sorghum is well rec- 
ognized. It is widely cultivated as a fodder crop 
and to a considerable extent as a grain crop. At 
one time the Government experimented for several 
years in the manufacture of sugar from the sac- 
charine varieties, but the results secured did not 
justify the hope that sorgo would become one of 
the great sugar-producing plants of the world. Con- 
siderable qualities of table sirup are manufactured 
from it every year, though this industry is probably 
on.the decline. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has recently 
issued two publications relating to sorghum—a bul- 
letin on “The History and Distribution of Sorghum,” 
and a circular for free distribution on “Three Much 
Misrepresented Sorghums.” The object of the latter 
is to set the people right concerning some mistakes 
and misrepresentations. 

Recently an Oklahoma man has ‘been selling at 
50 cents a pound seed grain of what he calls “€ali- 
fornia wheat,’ which he declares will produce 200 to 
400 bushels per acre. The Department shows that 
this is a variety of sorghum, known as shallu, which, 
after thorough test a few years ago, proved only 
about half as productive as Kafir corn. It is also 
inferior as a forage crop. 

The second of these “misrepresented sorghums”’ 
is a so-called “chocolate corn,’’ accounts of which 
have appeared in the press at different times. The 
Department announces that it never had any seed 
of “chocolate corn” for distribution and that the 
plants which have sometimes received that name 
were simply varieties of sorghum, probably in most 
cases the ‘Early Amber Sorgo.” 

The sale of sorghum seed in the South under the 
name of “Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane” by certain 
seedsmen has led to much confusion and disappoint- 
ment. The use of the term “Ribbon Cane” is the 
cause of the trouble, since this is the popular name 
for the sugar cane of the South which does not 
bear seed. The impression spread by advertisers 
of this seed was that they were offering a variety 
of the sugar cane which would produce seed, and 
there was a large demand for this seed which, in 
fact, was nothing more than “gooseneck” sorghum. 
The demand eventually exhausted the supply of 
seed and the seedsmen began filling orders with 
other sorghum seed. The fraud was promptly ex- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture, but the 
sale of this seed continues. The Department urges 
that the name “Seeded Ribbon Cane” be discon- 
tinued because it is misleading. 
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HAY AND STRAW 


Work on the new alfalfa mill in Fairbury, Neb., 
is being hastened. 


The Martha Alfalfa Milling Co. of Martha, Okla., 
recently installed a sixty horsepower gasoline en- 
gine. 

Powell & Wilson have commenced excavation 
work for a large alfalfa mill in Marion, Red Willow 
County, Neb. 


Major Moberly, secretary of the Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Board of s'rade, has bought the Standard 
Milling Co.’s alfalfa plant at that place. 


The Cheraw Alfalfa Milling Co. of Cheraw, Okla., 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital by John 
Weisthould, George K. Beaman and W. R. C. Fur- 
man. 

A 20-ton alfalfa mill to cost $12,000 will be erect- 
ed by farmers at once in Ben Davis, near Caldwell, 
Idaho. Over 4,000 tons of hay will be available for 
the first year’s run. 

The Consolidated Alfalfa Milling Co. of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., contemplates establishing a mill in Ter- 
rell, Texas, with $20,000 capital to manufacture 
meal from green alfalfa. 


The Southern Alfalfa Co. of Columbus, Miss., has 
been organized with $200,000 capital by B. A. Weav- 
er, N. C. McClure and others. Cattle food from 
alfalfa will be manufactured. 


Mr. George Hadrill, secretary of the Montreal 
has been advised of the appoint- 
ment of A. G. McBean as chief inspector of grain 
and hay ‘for the Hastern Inspection Division of 
Canada. 


The Consolidated Alfalfa Milling Co. of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., which is to erect a $20,000 alfalfa mill 
in Lake Arthur, N. M., has presented its plans 
to the Commercial Club of that place. One-half 
of the money for the plant will be subscribed by 
citizens of Lake Arthur. 


A concern with $25,000 paid up capital has been 
formed in Pecos, Reeves County, Texas, for the 
purpose of erecting and operating an alfalfa meal 
mill. F. W. Johnson, W. D. Cowan, EH. W. Farwell, 
T. J. Casey and T. O. Lisk, all’ of Pecos, are the 
incorporators. The plant will be completed by June 
1 and will have an annual capacity of 15,000 tons. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Woodland, Yolo 
County, Cal., has purchased a site south of that 
place and will turn it over to the California Alfalfa 
Meal Milling Co., to construct and operate a mill 
for four months in the year, the deed to be given 
the milling concern at the end of five years. The 
concern reserves the right to purchase the property 
outright at any time within the five years at the 
cost price to the Chamber of Commerce. 


Fearing that possibly President Taft might be 
compelled to put into force the maximum tariff 
against Canadian imports into the United States, 
buyers for the Boston and New York markets in 
March were active operators on Canada during the 
last fortnight of the month. One firm in New York 
purchased 100 cars of Canadian hay in one week 
for shipment to that market, and it is estimated by 
competent authorities in the trade that the United 
States took a thousand tons of hay per day out of 
Canada during the last half of January and in Feb- 
ruary and March and in that time the total quantity 
of Canadian hay shipped to the States was about 
62,000 tons, aggregating in value fully $868,000. 


Receipts for the week of April 8, says the Pitts- 
burg Hay and Grain Reporter, show quite a de- 
crease, and at this writing tracks are well cleaned 
up with an active demand for all grades of hay. 
We believe, however, that there is enough hay en- 
route to prevent any marked improvement in val- 
ues. We would again call attention to the fact that 
only a limited amount of hay of the clover types 
can be used at this season of the year, as feeders do 
not care to stock up with high priced goods that 
may have to be carried over until next season. 
Much of the straw that is coming is of very poor 
quality and off grade straw is hard to handle at 
prices that will cover more than freight charges. 
Good, sound, clean oats and wheat straw can be 
placed at quotations. Rye straw is dull. 


The hay produced last year in Montana had a 
value of $15,000,000, but that does not mean that the 
farmer secured that amount for it, says Prof. R. W. 
Clark of the State Agricultural College. “The great- 
est annual loss that the farmer has is in the way 
he handles the hay crop; and to place this loss at 
25 per cent, or $4,000,000, is very conservative. I 
have been over nearly the whole of Montana and 
bave closely observed the quality of the hay pro- 
duced. The farmers of the Gallatin valley produce 
as good hay as is produced anywhere in Montana 
and, in feeding some of this hay, I have found there 
is a very heavy loss. Hay should be cut at the 
proper time, cured properly and put into good stacks, 
well topped out and covered with material that will 
keep out water. The aim should be to produce less 
hay and take better care of it than has been the 
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practice heretofore. Better methods can and should 


be adopted.” 


CHANGES IN THE COMPOSITION OF UN- 
GROUND CEREALS DURING STORAGE. 


Leavitt and Le Clerc analyzed the same samples 
of different cereal grains at intervals of six months, 
and found that corn loses about 80 per cent of its 
toial sugar during twelve months’ storage, un- 
ground corn about 60 per cent (2,16:0.36 per cent, 
or 0.76 per cent). The nitrogen compounds soluble 
in alcohol and in water also decreased to the extent 
of about 50 per cent in two years, though the total 
nitrogen remained practically unaltered, the pro- 
teids probably undergoing transformation into more 
complex molecules. 

Wheat behaves in a similar manner with regard 
to the nitrogen compounds, though the decrease is 
smaller. The sugar in wheat usually behaves in 
quite a different manner to that in rye, a decrease 
being observed at the end of the first year, followed 
by a considerable increase. Oats behave like rye. 
In barley the proteids soluble in alcohol and in wa- 
ter show a tendency to diminish, and the total sugar 
decreases considerably. In the case of rye, proteids 
soluble in alcohol and in saline liquids diminish to 
merely a slight extent in one year, whereas those 
soluble in water decrease by about 50 per cent, the 
sugar content, however, remaining practically con- 
Brant. 

The sugar in cereals can be extratted to an equal 
extent by either boiling water or by a 0.2 per cent 
solution of sodium carbonate at room temperature. 
The germinative power of the grains suffers more 
er less alteration during storage, but the ash con- 
tent, total nitrogen, and weight remain practically 
unaltered.—Journal of taeuperial and Engineering 
Chemistry. 


COTTON EXCHANGE DEALS PROPER. 


A decision of distinct interest to members of the 
Cotton Exchange and to all persons interested in 
speculative transactions in cotton has been handed 
down by the Appellate Div. of the N. Y. Supreme 
Court in the First Department. It affirms a judg- 
ment of $65,000 in favor of Springs & Co., cotton 
brokers of New York City, against David W. James, 
a banker and cotton raiser of Blakely, Ga. The 
opinion of the Appellate Division, which is unani- 
mous, was written by Justice Clarke, and affirms the 
judgment entered below on the report of Edward G. 
Whitaker, referee. It holds that the Cotton Ex- 
change is a legitimate exchange for the purchase 
and sale of cotton and that the transactions made 
for the defendant were not gambling transactions, 
as contended by his attorneys, but were in every re- 
spect proper and legitimate. It reviews at length 
the corporate powers of the Cotton Exchange and 
its. by-laws and rules with reference to the delivery 
of cotton upon its contracts, and holds that it was 
necessary thereunder in all sales on the exchange for 
the party buying and selling to deliver the cotton 
unless the contract was penis prior to the date of 
its authority. 

Springs & Co. sought to recover for moneys paid 
out for the defendant on transactions conducted on 
the New York Cotton Exchange. The defendant, 
Mr. James, defended upon the principal ground that 
the New York Cotton Exchange was a bucket shop 
and that the matters sued on were gambling transac- 
tions. On this point he contended that by offsetting 
those transactions under the rules of the exchange 
the plaintiffs were precluded from recovering. It 
was further claimed in behalf of the defendant that 
because of this method of offsetting one contract 
against the other on the Cotton Exchange Springs & 
Co. had not paid out any money for his account and 
could not recover. ‘ 

The Appellate Division rejects this contention, and 
holds that the offsetting of one contract against a 
similar contract constitutes a payment, and that the 
ciearing house of the Cotton Exchange is on the 
same basis as the Clearing House of the New York 
banks, it being as unnecessary for one broker, who 
has bought cotton from another and also sold cotton 
to such other broker, to make actual delivery of the 
cotton sold to that broker and then to receive from 
him cotton which he has purchased, as it is for the 
banks in New York City to “cart actual-cash” back 
and forth between them. 

The opinion is a complete vindication of the Cot- 
ton Exchange and of the legitimacy of the opera- 
tions conducted under its rules, says the Journal of 
Commerce, and is particularly interesting in view 
of the recent controversies that have prevailed on 
these subjects and the ineffectual attacks from vari- 
ous quarters that have recently been made against 
the Cotton Exchange. 


A car of corn was. unloaded by the Armour Grain 
Company at Chicago on March 18, that contained 
2,543:42 bu. It was bought from Van Ness & Co, 
and was shipped from Gardner, Ill, 
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COURT DECISIONS 


{Prepared especially for the ‘‘American Elevator and 
Grain Trade” by J. L. Rosenberger, LL.B., of the 
Chicago Bar.] 


Right to Complete Skeleton Memorandum of Sale of 
Wheat with Oral Evidence. 

In an action against a mill and elevator company 
for an alleged breach of contract, the plaintiff aver- 
red that the company purchased from him 2,500 
bushels of wheat of a certain grade for $1 per 
bushel. The contract was described as an oral one. 
The company’s answer was that the plaintiff was the 
one in fault, the contract being in writing and stat- 
ing that he had sold to the company “in the neigh- 
borhood of 5,000 bushels of wheat at $1.00 per bushel, 
wheat to be sound and sweet and to test from 58 up, 
no wheat to be lower than 57, 57 wheat to be one 
cent less, to be delivered between October 23d and 
November Iist.’’ Replying, the plaintiff admitted 
that he signed the writing, and alleged that it was 
made in part for the benefit of others; that it was 
incomplete; and that it was only part of an agree- 
nient, which, among other things, provided that the 
company would procure cars in which to ship the 
wheat and cause them to be set on a side track, but 
that the company had failed and refused to take any 
part of the wheat. 

In affirming a judgment for the plaintiff, the Su- 
preme Court of Kansas holds (Heskett vs. Mill & 
Elevator Co., 105 Pacific Reporter, 432), that the 
facts set forth in the reply did not constitute what 
is termed in law a departure from the complaint. 
The grounds of recovery set forth in. the plaintiff's 
petition were not enlarged by his reply. Embraced 
in the oral contract he set up was a brief, incom- 
piete memorandum; but only one contract was in- 
volved. 

Nor was there any ground for the complaint that 
testimony was received which varied or added to a 
written contract. It is true that the general rule is 
that oral evidence is not admissible to enlarge, vary 
or contradict a written contract. But this rule does 
not preclude oral proof of an independent, contem- 
poraneous, oral contract which does not conflict with 
or contradict the written one; and where a written 
contract is ambiguous and open to two constructions, 
coral testimony of surrounding circumstances is ad- 
missible to show which construction should obtain. 

Moreover, the general rule stated is not applicable 
to an obviously incomplete contract. If the writing 
is no more than a skeleton of an agreement, or if 
it is, as it was in this case, a brief, informal and 
manifestly incomplete memorandum, oral evidence, 
not inconsistent with the writing, showing the com- 
piete contract, may be received. Brief, informal 
memorandums of sale of this kind are not uncom- 
mon in the commercial world, and like receipts they 
do not purport to express the entire agreement; 
hence oral evidence is permissible to show the un- 
dertakings of both parties and the whole contract 
of which the memorandum is only a part. Proof 
that the wheat was to be delivered by the plaintiff 
at a certain station in cars to be procured by the 
company, but no cars were procured and the com- 
pany failed to take and pay for the wheat as it had 
agreed to, did not contradict or conflict with the 
terms of the writing. 


A Sale of Wheat Good as Against an Unrecorded 
Chattel Mortgage, 

The case of Fischbach vs. Garrison Milling and 
Elevator Co., 102 Pacific Reporter, 895, the Supreme 
Court of Colorado says, was brought to recover for 
the alleged conversion of certain wheat on which the 
plaintiff held an unrecorded chattel mortgage given 
by one Phillips. The plaintiffs’ rights hinged upon 
the character of the transaction between Phillips 
and the company, by which the latter got the wheat 
—whether it was a sale or a bailment. 

The pertinent facts. were that the mortgagor, Phil- 
lips, caused the wheat to be threshed and delivered 
by his employes to the company at its mill and ele- 
vator. Before this he obtained from the company 
sacks in which to place the wheat after it was 
hreshed and before it was transported to market, 
and their value was charged against him on its 
books. He gave his employes actual possession of 
the wheat as his agents, with ostensible power to 
sell it for his benefit. He never repudiated the sale 
or questioned their acts. There was not a particle 
cf evidence that they did not have such authority 
from him, while the evidence tended to show that 
they had. Nor was there any evidence that they 
had violated his instructions. When they brought 
the wheat to the elevator the company’s manager 
asked whose it was, and they replied that it be- 
longed to Phillips. He then asked if it was for sale 
or storage, and their answer was that it was for 
sale. The wheat was then put into the company’s 
elevator and mingled with other wheat which it 
had purchased. The amount of the wheat at the 
daily market price was placed as a credit to Phil- 
lips’s account, against which there then stood as a 
debt the price of the bags. Up to this time the plain- 
tiff had made no attempt to foreclose the mortgage 
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by taking possession of the wheat. More than two 
months afterwards the plaintiff, through his agent, 
made a demand on the company for the purchase 
price of the wheat and was refused. 

The court considers that the evidence showed a 
sale and affirms a judgment for the company, the 
evidence being undisputed that it had no knowledge 
of the existence of the mortgage at the time it re- 
ceived the wheat. Certainly, the court says, some- 
thing was intended by Phillips when he sent his 
men with the wheat to the company’s mill and ele- 
vator. His agents said that it was for the purpose 
of sale. The company’s manager supposed it was a 
sale, and it was so recorded in its books of account. 
The circumstance that the manager did not then fix 
the price was not material, in view of the evidence 
that there was a general custom in the valley—and 
it was a legitimate inference that Phillips knew of 
it—that grain which was delivered to and received 
at the elevator, unless at the time it was specifi- 
cally stated that it was to be stored, was sold to the 
mill owners at the current market price for the day. 
There was not a word of evidence that there was 
any agreement or understanding between the parties 
that the company was to store this grain and rede- 
liver it, or an equivalent amount, to Phillips upon 
demand, or otherwise account for it to the owner, 
except to pay the balance due on the purchase price. 
The transaction had none of the elements of a bail- 
ment, but on the contrary it had all the elements 
of a sale. 


ARBITRATION DECISIONS. 


Sec’y G. J. Gibbs of the Texas Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation forwards the following arbitration deci- 
sions rendered by the committee of that Associa- 
tion at the March meeting: 

Grayson Mill & Grain Co. vs. M. Bennett Grain 
Co.—[E. W. Crouch, E. M. Rogers and J. F. Wieser, 
Committee.—E. W. Rollow being interested and HB. 
R. Kolp absent, E. M. Rogers and J. F. Wieser were 
appointed arbitrators in their stead.] ; 

Claim filed before the arbitration committee of 
the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association by Grayson 
Mill & Grain Co., of Van Alstyne, Texas, against M. 
Bennett Grain Co., of Houston, Texas. It appears 
from the testimony that on October 9, 1909, plain- 
tiffs sold to defendants two cars No. 3 bulk corn at 
75 cents delivered, Group 3 points, and for imme- 
diate shipment. Defendants confirmation specified 
‘Frisco origin and routed H. & T. C. south of first 
junction. 

One car was shipped on which there is no con- 
troversy. However, the second car, A. T. 24239, was 
shipped from Ponca City and arrived in Houston 
via Santa Fe. .There is much correspondence filed 
as to whether or not this car was shipped on time; 
but in the minds of the committee it is clearly es- 
tablished that the car was shipped and moving to- 
wards Houston within contract time. It further ap- 
pears that in a letter written by the defendants to 
plaintiffs, and dated November 9, 1909, defendants 
took the car on contract, and without making ex- 
ception to its Santa Fe delivery. This was after 
they knew of its arrival via Santa Fe instead of 
Vidal. Gb. 1G. 

After considerable correspondence between the 
parties, it appears that plaintiffs allowed defendants 
the sum of 2 cents per bushel on the corn, with the 
understanding that same should be submitted to 
arbitration; and this controversy arises from such 
agreement, the amount so allowed, and to be arbi- 
trated, being $23.53. 

The committee finds that the car was shipped 
within the time specified in the contract; and fur- 
ther finds that defendants waived its right to de- 
mand corn of H. & T. C. delivery by accepting the 
car on the contract, as set forth in defendants’ let- 
ter to plaintiffs, dated November 9, 1909, and as 
heretofore stated. 

The defendants have also filed a counter claim 
for the sum of $25.33, alleging same to be due for 
shortage resulting from cleaning a car-of corn (T. 
& P. No. 7236), and shipped by plaintiffs to de- 
fendants October 11, 1909. It appears to the com- 
mittee that defendants unloaded and cleaned said 
car without first obtaining the consent of plaintiffs, 
and rendered a bill for shortage and loss in clean- 
ing. The plaintiffs paid the loss in weight before 
cleaning, but declined to pay the weight of the 
cleanings, or dirt, 1,892 pounds, and which amount- 
ed to $25.38, based on the value of the corn deliy- 
ered Houston. The committee holds that the de- 
fendants should have first obtained the consent of 
plaintiffs before so handling the corn, and, under 
the provisions of Trade Rule 36, declines to allow 
the defendants’ counter claim of $25.33. 

The M. Bennett Grain Company is therefore or- 
dered to pay promptly to Grayson Hill & Grain 
Company at Van Alstyne, Texas, the sum of $23.53, 
and the secretary is directed to return plaintiffs’ de- 
posit fee. 

John A. Rollow vs. W. S. Dement.—[E. R. Kolp, 
E. W. Crouch and I. Updike, committee.—E. W. Rol- 
low being related to plaintiff, I. Updike served as 
arbitrator in his stead.] 

Claim filed before the arbitration committee of 
the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association by John A, 
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Rollow of Wynuewood, Okla., against W. S. Dement 
of Godley, Texas, wherein plaintiff seeks to recover 
$88.15, difference in market value of 1,209 bushels 
of snap corn sold to defendant. 

From the testimony it appears that the parties 
hereto entered into a contract on the 25th day of 
September, 1909, wherein plaintiff sold to defendant 
5,000 bushels of river bottom snap corn at 65 cents 
per bushel of 72 pounds f. o. b. Wynnewood, ship- 
rer’s sworn weights to govern. Both parties signed 
this memorandum, or contract. The plaintiff ship- 
ped in all 3,791 bushels on the contract, accompany- 
ing his drafts and invoices with sworn certificates 
of weight as provided in the contract. 

The defendant complained that the corn was of 
inferior quality, not the sort sold, and that the corn 
was losing in weight at destination, and finally de- 
clined to receive more corn on the contract, and re- 
fused to give shipping instructions for the remain- 
ing 1,209 bushels. The plaintiff then sold the 1,209 
bushels at 58 cents f. 0. b. Wynnewood, and ren- 
dered a bill for his loss of 7 cents per bushel, in- 
cluding $3.50 protest fees, amounting all told to 
$88.15. The defendant in turn rendered a bill for 
shortage in weight on the corn shipped amounting 
to $51.30; and the parties being unable to agree on 
a settlement, adjustment was referred to this com- 
mittee. 

There are numerous affidavits in the record as to 
quality, weight, etc., but we are of opinion that the 
plaintiff complied with his contract by furnishing 
shipper’s sworn weights. It further appears that 
the plaintiff wrote the defendant to go ahead and 
receive the corn, and that he would do the right 
thing as to weights. In view of this fact, we will 
sustain the plaintiff's claim, but require that he 
stand one-half of the shortage claim. 

The defendant, W. S. Dement, is therefore ordered 
to pay to John A. Rollow, promptly at Wynnewood, 
Okla., the sum of $62.60, and the secretary is di- 
rected to return plaintiff’s deposit fee. 


The CO-OPERATIVES 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Tokio, N. D., has been 
closed. 


April 15, 1910. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Fenton, Ia. earned 
a profit of $1,989.79 in 1909. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Coal Co. of Mason City, 
Ill., will reorganize with capital of $25,000, being 
an increase of $20,000. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Sidney, Ill., is in 
some trouble, a former manager having been short 
$605 in his accounts. He was a “speculator.” 


The American Society of Equity will hold a con- 
vention at St. Louis on May 2-18, in an endeavor to 
swallow the Farmers’ Union operating in the South. 


Dividends: Farmers Mill and Grain Co., Milnor, 
N. D., 10%; Geddes Farmers’ Elevator Co., Geddes, 
la., 40%; Beaman Elevator Co., Beaman, la., 5% 
and 20% to surplus. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Co. of Fairmont, Minn. 
did a business in 1909 of $78,336.09 with running 
expense of $7,662.82. A dividend of 8% was voted, 
and a rebate of 6% to stockholders and 3% to non- 
stockholders on purchases. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Alta, Iowa, had a 
hot election of officers recently that caused some 
bitter feeling. The fight was made on the old of- 
Ticers because they had insisted that the proper mis- 
sion of the elevator company was to buy grain and 
sell coal, while the element now in control is in 
iavor of branching out into other lines of business. 


The court at St. Cloud, Minn., on April 4, in the 
case of Joseph H. Coates vs. the Stockholders of the 
Minnesota Farmers’ Exchange, ordered that an as- 
sessment be levied upon the stock at the rate of 
$10 per share, the same to meet the liabilities of 
the insolvent company, including the cost of re- 
ceivership. The Exchange was organized in 1904 
for the purpose of handling grain at Minneapolis 
and Duluth. Capital stock in the amount of about 
$2,000 was sold to about 1,500 farmers who again or- 
ganized local branches, whose aim was to market 
their grain and that of others whom they could in- 
terest in the scheme. Business was transacted till 
1908 when it was ascertained that the company was 
insolvent. Not only had the capital stock received 
from the sale of stocks been exhausted, but there 
was in addition an indebtedness of about $9,000 
with no cash to meet the obligations. 


New Orleans in March exported 2,216:40 bu. of 
wheat and 273,827:48 bu. of corn, all of which went 
to the Continent of Europe. 


Gustave and Caesar Schroeder, who composed 
the firm of Schroeder Bros., formerly dealers in 
ice, hay and feed in New York City, have filed a 
petition in bankruptcy with liabilities of $2,717 
and no assets. There are two judgments against 
them, one for $1,498 for rent and another for $843 
in favor of Adolph Bennetti for damages for per- 
sonal injuries. They gave up business as a firm 
three years ago. ; 


April 15, 1910. 


IN THE COURTS 


J. E. Flinn & Son, grain dealers of Converse, 
Ind., are made defendants in a suit on a note filed 
in the Circuit Court at Marion by the Farmers’ 
State Bank of Converse. 

Arthur F. Schicki, former bookkeeper of the New- 
mark Grain Co., Los Angeles, Cal., was recently 
found guilty of embezzling $300 from his emzloyers. 
He was arrested in New York. 

George Theobald, Jr., & Co. recently filed a deed 
of assignment in the Insolvency Court in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Assets are estimated at $2,000 and liabilities 
$4,000. The cause given is pressure of creditors. 


Loring O. Smith, former manager and secretary 
of the Ohio Milling & Elevator Co., has been found 
guilty of embezzlement of the concerns funds by 
the Court in Merion, Ohio. The shortage is alleged 
to be over $12,000. 


Philip Boll of Stonington, Ill., was awarded a 
verdict of $1,400 against the Stonington Farmers’ 
Grain Co. for the loss of grain in a fire at the de- 
fendant’s storehouse by a jury in the Circuit Court 
at Taylorville, I1l., recently. 


Accusing the Chicago Board of Trade of violat- 
ing the Sherman anti-trust law, Herbert ©. Gooch, 
president of the H. E. Gooch Grain Co. of Lincoln, 
Neb., has filed an answer in the Federal Court of 
that city, asking that the writ of injunction re- 
quested by the Chicago men be denied. 

Schedules in bankruptcy of Gurevitch & Lieber- 
man, dealers in hay and grain in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., show liabilities of $3,441 and no assets. Among 
the creditors are the American Hay Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., $400; F. A. Champlain & Co., Newark, $540; 
Charles Rockwell & Co., Mount Vernon, $800; C. 
Rupert & Sons, $525. 

Frank Desmond has been discharged in bank- 
ruptecy by the Federal Court at Minneapolis, Minn., 
but similar petitions of M. C. Wright and G. A. 
Cannon have been denied. The three were doing 
business as the Traders’ Grain Co., and the Court 
believes Messrs. Wright and Cannon tried to con- 
ceal the books of the concern from the trustee. 


Actions for the dissolution of three grain com- 
panies have been commenced in the District Court 
ot Minneapolis, Minn., by F. B. Wells, one of the 
executors of the estate of Frank H. Peavey. The 
concerns are the Montrose Mercentile Co., the 
Rubins Grain Co., and the Minnesota & Dakota Ele- 
vator Co. According to the petitions, all of these 
concerns have been inactive for many years. There 
are no debts so far as the petitioner is aware. 


George W. Garner won in his recent $10,000 suit 
against J. H. Pankey in Court at Los Angeles, Cal., 
to collect for a crop of grain raised on about 700 
acres of land near San Pedro, Cal. The defendant, 
who was purchaser, contended that the land acreage 
was not as great as represented by Garner at the 
time the crop was sold. The court found that no 
guaranty as to acreage had been made and that the 
defendant could have measured the land before 
buying the crop. 

C. H. Shaver of Carlton, Minn., has instituted 
suit in the District Court at Fergus Falls, Minn., 
against the Battle Lake Farmers’ Elevator Co. of 
Battle Lake, Minn., to recover $153.50. Mr. Shaver 
alleges that he contracted to purchase 2,500 bushels 
of oats from defendant concern at 35144 cents a 
bushel last fall and that the oats were not delivered. 
While he was awaiting delivery he asserts that the 
price advanced to such a figure that he was out 
the $153.50 when he finally purchased elsewhere. 


For the general creditors of the Hardy Grein Co. 
of Union City, Tenn., the Court has decided how 
the wheat funds should be applied. The Court holds 
that those who had certain grades of wheat in the 
elevator, such as No. 2, ete., would be paid in full 
for their claims as far as that particular grade 
should go, but no further, and the remaining fund 
of any one grade could not be applied to the wheat 
claims of another grade, but should be placed into 
the general fund for the other general creditors. The 
wheat depositors have been contending that they 
were entitled to all the wheat funds, no matier 
what particular grade of wheat from which they 
might come. 


The Supreme Court of Texas in the case of J. E. 
Brussard et al. vs. the South Texas Rice Co. has 
granted the application of plaintiffs in error for 
writ of error, the case going up on appeal from 
the Court of Civil Appeals of the Fourth Supreme 
Judicial District of Texas, which had affirmed the 
judgment of the Sixtieth District Court of Jeffer- 
son County in favor of the South Texas Rice Co. 
The suit was originally instituted to recover an al- 
leged balance of $3,477 on 1,315 sacks of rice which 
the South Texas Rice Co. had delivered to the 
Beaumont Rice Mills, to be milled and sold, but 
which was destroyed by fire in the mill warehouse 
on October 30, 1906. It developed during the trial 
that the Beaumont Rice Mills had a blanket policy 
of insurance on all the rice in the warehouse on the 
date of the fire to the extent of about one-third the 
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value of same, and after the mill owners collected 
the insurance they paid the South Texas Rice Co. 
$1,900, which wes its pro rata share. 

Elmer O. Kiddle, Omaha grain dealer, is made 
defendant in a suit instituted in the District Court 
ot that city by Thomas Coleman for $1,200. Of this 
sum $700 is for grain sold to Kiddle & Droge, and 
the balance for a draft on Coleman, which the lat 
ter asserts Kiddle put through a bank at the time 
Kiddle owed Coleman the $700 for grain. 


The Gale Bros. Co. of Ohio has instituted suit in 
the United States Circuit Court at Baltimore, Md., 
against the Kirwan Bros.’ Grain Co. of that city, 
urging that defendant concern be compelled to fur- 
nish a detailed statement of all expenditures in 
connection with twelve carloads of wheat shipped 
to it by plaintiff company. It is alleged that the 


wheat, amounting to $14,354.54, was shipped in Oc- 


tober end November, 1907, with instructions that it 
should not be sold, but placed in storage subject to 
the further order of the shippers. Orders were 
given to sell on February 11, 1909, at the then mar- 
ket price of $1.17 a busnel. It is alleged the Kirwen 
company submitted to plaintiff company an account 
of sales in which it charged itself with the purchase 
of the wheet, amounting to $14,354.54, and claimed 
credit for disbursements of $4,053.78. It is further 
alleged that defendant company failed to furnish 
plaintiff company with the vouchers for the dis- 
bursements, except for freight and initial elevator 
charges. 


NEW YORK OBJECTS. 

The new shipping contract for domestic grain re- 
ceived here in the past few days from several Chi- 
cago shippers will not be accepted by members of 
the New York trade until it is greatly modified, 
says the New York Journal of Commerce. At a 
meeting of the cash grain trade on March 15 many 
objections to the new contract were raised and a 
committee appointed of L. A. Morey, A. C, Field, 
Jemes Simpson, W. J. Brainard and Otto Keusch to 
handle the matter for the New York interests. 

At the meeting yesterday it was pointed out that 
several of the clauses in the contract are unpracti- 
cal and unjust. One of these is that declaring mar- 
gins on grain sold for shipment over 10 days. The 
New York members declared they would welcome a 
margin rule, but not necessarily one over 10 days. 


‘Another clause objected to is that giving the seller 


the right without further notice to cancel the con- 
tract or sell out the grain and charge the lozs’ to 
the buyer if shipping instructions are not received 
immediately. The present rule gives the buyer 
three days in which to furnish shipping directions. 
To limit this time to immediately is looked upon 
as altogether unreasonable. A member of the trade 
said yesterday that under such a rule he would not 
even be able to call up his customers in the coun- 
try, get directions and wire them to Chicago. 

The local trade also believes that shipments 
should be 10 days from the time the instructions 
are filed with the broker, since there might be a 
question as to when the shipper actually received 
them. 

Another clause which yesterday’s meeting looked 
upon es extremely unjust is that by which the 
shipper has the right to delay shipment on account 
of a strike, lockout, fire, flood, etc. This is thought 
to afford too big a temptation to the shipper facing 
a loss. 

The terms in full of the new contract are as 
follows: 

Chicago weights and grades to govern. 

Payment by demand draft with documents at- 
tached. 

It shall be the duty of the buyer to furnish ship- 
ping directions immediately or upon request of the 
seller, and if the buyer fails to furnish directions, 
in accordance with this agreement, the seller re- 
serves the right, without further notice to the buy- 
er, to cancel the contract, charging loss, if any, to 
the buyer, or to sell same for the buyer’s account. 

This transaction is made under the rules, regula- 
tions and customs of the Board of Trade of the 
city of Chicago. Any claims or differences to be 
settled under rules and regulations of the Board of 
Trade of the city of Chicago, in Chicago. 

Shipping terms are defined by the Chicago Board 
of Trade as follows: 

Immediate shipment shall mean within three 
business days at place of shipment. 

Quick shipments shall mean within five business 
days at place of shipment. 

Prompt shipment shall mean within ten business 
days at place of shipment. 

Excluding the date of sale, time of shipment shall 
be figured from date full shipping directions are 
received at Chicago, and shall not include Sundays 
or legal holidays at plece of shipment. 

Sale of purchase of grain for which shipment or 
delivery may extend beyond ten (10) days from 
date of contract, to be subject to the “Rules Gov- 
erning Cash Margin Calls’ as printed on back 
hereof, 

This contract subject to conditions over which the 
seller has no control, such as strikes, lockouts, boy- 
cotts, fire and floods. Manifest errors excepted, 
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PERSONAL | 


O. C. Morben has taken charge of an elevator in 
Loma, N. D. 

A, N. Galland is the new manager of the elevator 
in Pisgah, Iowa. 

H. D. Beach is now manager for the Andrews 
Elevator Co., in Milnor, N. D. 


Gordon Taylor has been appointed agent for the 
Red Lake Falls Elevator in St. Vincent, Minn. 


F. R. Gabert will buy grain in Stratford, S. D., 
for the Ferney Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Ferney, 
Seely 

Harry Rasmusson has succeeded A. W. Kingsley 
as manager of the Western Elevator in Bricelyn, 
Minn. 

T. Nelson has succeeded N. M. Nelson as agent 
for the Homestead Elevator in Callaway, Becker 
County, Minn. 

A. Belcourt will be 
Elevator Co. in Grand Harbor, 
N. D., this year. 

H. J. Weaver, former proprietor of the Weaver 
Elevators in Galion, Ohio, contemplates moving to 
Twin City, Idaho. 

Walter Ball, who has been in the grain busi- 
ness in Galva, Iowa, for some years, is now located 
in Sac City, Iowa. 

Arthur L. Brundage has succeeded J. R. Elsey 
as manager of the Homestead Hlevator in Forada, 
Douglas County, Minn. 

A. H. Benson has succeeded J. HE. Fridgen as 
agent for the Occident Elevator Co. in Pingree, 
Stutsman County, N. D. 

James B. Bridges, former grain dealer, and wife 
celebrated their silver wedding anniversary in South 
Deerfield, Mass., recently. 

The Bowen & Regur Hlevators in Blanden, near 
Manson, Iowa, are now in charge of P. R. and 
V. F. Frazier of Nevada, Iowa. 

Fred Swanberg has resigned as buyer for the 
Cargill Elevator Co., in Cokato, Minn. The struc- 
ture will be closed temporarily. 

U. G. Mills, who has been conducting the elevator 
in Tipton, Ill., has been engaged by the St. Joseph 
Grain Co., St. Joseph, Ill., as manager. 

Henry Lewis has severed his connections with 
the Finch Elevator in Verona, N. D., and has been 
engaged as buyer by the Andrews-Gage Elevator. 

The stockholders of the Eastern Montana Eleva- 
tor Co. recently held a meeting and elected G. D. 
Hollecker president and George W. Haskell secre- 
tary. 

Ephriam Propst has succeeded Bloom Ramsey 
as manager of the Farmers’ Elevator in Green- 
view, Ill. J. J. Henry has become assistant man- 
ager. 

D. M. Cash, formerly with the Johnson Elevator 
Co. in Logansport, Ind., is now connected with 
McLain, Swift & Co., Cash Grain Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ' 

Henning Lundeen has 
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manager for the Farmers’ 
Ramsey County, 


severed his connections 


‘with the Homestead Elevator in Westbury, Becker 


County, Minn., and is now agent for the Farmers’ 
Elevator in Audubon, Minn. 


Henry 8B. Budd, for more than twenty years 
agent for the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. 
in Bellrami, Minn., has departed with his family 
for Gleichen, Canada, to reside. 

Frank Pouzar has severed his connection with 
the Atlantic Elevator Co. in Lankin, Walsh County, 
N. D., and is at present officiating as buyer for 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at that point. 

O. F. Bast, who for five years has been agent 
for the Atlantic Elevator Co. in Lintonville, Kan- 
diyoki County, Minn., has resigned to become man- 
ager of a Farmers’ Co-Operative Store in Lane, S. D. 

George C. Barland has succeeded J. H. Phelps 
as menager of the Victoria Elevator in White 
Earth, Ward County, N. D. The former has had 
charge of the Victoria Elevator Co.’s elevator in 
Minot, N. D., for the past four years. 

George Walker, agent for the Cargill Co.’s Ele- 
vator in Langdon, N. D., and O. W. Simonson, in 
a similar position with the St. Anthony & Dakota 
Co., at thet place, have resigned, and will depart 
with their families for their homesteads in Eastern 
Montana. Tom Pelkington will have charge of 
the latter elevator. 


John A. Costello has been reappointed grain in- 
spector at South Bend, Ind. He is an appointee 
of the circuit court, as provided by Indiana law. 


The Pacific Brewing & Malting Co. of Tacoma, 
Wash., have taken out a permit for the erection of a 
six-story brick malt house, 100x126 feet, and a six- 
story elevator and grain house. The malt house 
will cost $50,000 and the elevator and grain ware- 
house $10,000, 
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FIRES-CASUALTIES 


in Grove 


The elevator of Nelson, Lund & Co., 
City, Minn., was destroyed by fire April 5. 

Fire slightly damaged the contents of the com- 
partment warehouse of D, C. Gay in Winchester, 
Ky., recently. 

J. T. Scroggs’ Elevator in Hawarden, Iowa, was 
destroyed by fire April 7. Loss on building $3,000; 
on contents $1,000. 

The Western Elevator in Sulphur Springs, Buena 
Vista County, Iowa, was destroyed by fire recently. 
Loss about $7,000. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the Clark, 
Travis & Co.’s Grain Elevator in Mesick, Mich., 
March 21. Loss $22,000. 

A spark from a locomotive started a fire that 
slightly damaged the elevator of Boston & Mce- 
Clelland in Dwight, Ill., recently. 

One grain elevator was included in a disastrous 
fire that did damage to the extent of $50,000 in 
Lebanon, Potter County, S. D., March 26. 

Friction in a clutch at the foot of a grain spout 
started a fire in the Williams Elevator in Webster, 
S. D., recently, which was soon extinguished. 

The elevator owned by J. W. Shaffer in Vanburen, 
Ohio, was destroyed by a fire, believed to have been 
caused by a spark from a locomotive, recently. 

The grain elevator of Smith & Fitzer in Bucyrus, 
Ohio, was slightly damaged by a fire, probably 
started from a spark from a locomotive, recently. 

The Security elevator at Crocker, Clark county, 


S. D., was destroyed by fire recently. About 3,000 
bushels of grain were consumed. The loss was 
$25,000. 


The Dominion Elevator in Moosomin, Sask., was 
destroyed by fire of unknown origin, March 30. 
About 15,000 bushels of wheat, oats and barley were 
destroyed. 

Fire starting from an unknown cause in the 
Diamond Elevator in Olathe, Kan., communicated 
to other structures and resulted in a total loss of 
about $50,000. 


Fire of unknown origin destroyed the Cargill Hle- 
vator in New London Junction, Wis., April 7. About 
2,500 bushels of grain and 800 bushels of potatoes 
were destroyed. 

The Duluth elevator in Maxbass, N. D., was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, entailing a heavy loss. 
There was much grain in the elevator. The cause 
of the fire is unknown. 


The Winter-Trusedale-Ames Co. suffered a slight 
loss to their elevator in Kloten, Nelson county, N. 
D., as the result of the destruction by fire of the 
old Heising elevator nearby. 


The Great Western elevator at Jessie, Griggs 
County, N. D., was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin recently, entailing:a loss of $6,000. It con- 
tained 25,000 bushels of wheat. 


Fire of unknown origin destroyed the Spencer 
elevator in Quincy, Ill., March 30; also five carloads 
of wheat, rye, flax, oats and barley. Loss between 
$10,000 and $12,000, covered by insurance. 

The elevator of Kell & Son in Lindsay, Okla., was 
destroyed by fire March 4, resulting in a loss of 
about $15,000, partly covered by insurance. 
structure contained 10,000 bushels of corn. 


The big elevator of the Gilbert Grain Co., at Gil- 
bert, Story County, Iowa, containing about 8,000 
bushels of wheat, was destroyed by fire March 31, 
resulting in a loss of about $10,000, well covered by 
insurance. 


Fire caused by spontaneous combustion destroyed 
the Olson Elevator in Des Lacs, Ward County, N. 
D., March 28. It was owned by an independent con- 
cern. The loss is total. There was little grain in 
the elevator. 


A spark from a locomotive set fire to some hay 
outside a grain elevator in Glengarry, Fergus 
County, Mont., recently, and but for the good work 


of firemen from Lewistown a_ destructive blaze 
might have resulted. 
The R. C. Parks Elevator at Kirksville, Ill., con- 


taining 3,000 bushels of oats and corn, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. The elevator was valued 
at $6,000, with $4,000 insurance. The grain was 
covered by insurance. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the elevator in 
Florence, Wright County, Iowa, owned by the Iowa 
Hlevator Co., of Fort Dodge, recently. Loss about 
$2,500. There were no fire fighting facilities and 
the structure burned rapidly. 


Fire starting from a locomotive spark destroyed 
the grain elevator of Dowling & Purcell in North 
Bend, Neb., March 23, and also consumed a number 
of other buildings, causing a total loss of $25,000 
and threatening the entire town. 

A spark from a locomotive is believed to have 
started a fire that destroyed the old Whitney ele- 
vator in Aurelia, Iowa, recently. The local fire 
company succeeded in saving adjoining elevators 
after a hard fight, The Whitney elevator contained 
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machinery and lumber valued at $500. There was 


no insurance, 


The Canadian Elevator Co.’s elevator at Gilbert 
Plains, Man., was destroyed by fire March 25. The 
structure had a capacity of 30,000 bushels and from 
12,000 to 15,000 bushels of grain were destroyed. 
The origin of the fire is a mystery. 


While attempting to straighten the smokestack 
at the Cleveland Grain Co.’s Elevator in Farmer 
City, Ill., recently it was disconnected from a guy 
wire and fell to the ground, breaking in several 
places and knocking down the cob-chute. 


The Farmers’ Union warehouse at Mansfield, Ore., 
containing 35,000 bushels of wheat collapsed re- 
cently and about 18,000 bushels spilled into a pond. 
The foundation of the warehouse was undermined 
by the construction of a new railroad grade. 


The elevator in Milbank, S. D., owned by the 
Reliance Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, was destroyed 
by fire March 30. It contained about 5,000 bushels 
of grain. The estimated loss is $10,000. Because 
of a heavy rain spread of the fire was prevented. 


Fire that started in a building adjoining in Dallas, 
Texas, destroyed that plant and also the plant of 
the Texas Grain & Milling Co., recently. The lat- 
ter concern’s loss is $1,500, covered by insurance. 


The Dominion Elevator in Rosthern, Sask., was 
destroyed by fire, March 30. About 5,000 bushels 
of wheat valued at $4,000 were destroyed. The ele- 
vator was of 10,000 bushels capacity and valued at 
$3,200. Building and contents were partly insured. 


The grain elevator at Britton, seven miles north 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., caught fire recently fol- 
lowing the explosion of a gas engine and was totally 
destroyed. It contained 2,450 bushels of grain and 
the loss was about 4,500. The engineer had a nar- 
row escape. 


~ Several cars of a freight train left the tracks and 
plunged into the McBall & Selmser elevator at 
Thomas, Hamlin county, S. D., recently, tearing the 
structure from its foundation. The coal sheds and 
flour house adjoining were wrecked. The damage 
was $1,500. 


Fire believed to have been of .incendiary origin 
destroyed the large elevator in Pisgah, Morgan 
County, Ill., April 4. The building was owned by 
Calhoun & Curry, of Franklin, Ill., and contained 
20,000 bushels of corn. The loss is about $20,000, 
with $16,000 insurance. 


Sparks from a B. & O. engine are believed to 
have started a fire that destroyed the Travis, Em- 
mick B. & O. Elevator in Hamler, Ohio, March 28. 
Loss on building and contents was about $16,000, 
with about $12,000 insurance. Firemen had a hard 
time saving nearby structures. 


Fire of unknown origin destroyed the elevator 
of the Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., in Mattoon, 
Ill., April 1, causing a loss of $10,000. An adjoin- 
ing warehouse containing much flour was saved 
by the determined efforts of the firemen. The loss 
is partly covered by insurance. 


Fire probably of incendiary origin destroyed the 
elevator and warehouse formerly used by the 
Golden Milling Co., in Golden, Colo., March 20. The 
loss is $9,000, with no insurance. The building, 
which had been unoccupied for several months, 
was owned by W. L. Cookman. 


The Farmers’ elevator in Barlow, N. D., was de- 
stroyed by a fire recently which originated from an 
overheated box near the top of the building. The 
structure contained 85,000 bushels of grain. The 
elevator was valued at $8,000. It is likely it will 
be rebuilt for the fall business. . 


Fire of mysterious origin destroyed the Farmers’ 
Elevator in Madison, S. D., March 24, with con- 
tents. The structure cost $8,500 and was insured 
for $6,000. The grain was insured for an equal 
amount. About three years ago the old building 
burned in a much similar manner. 


Fire, susposed to have been caused by friction of 
the machinery, destroyed the Scott Hlevator at 
Dalny, five miles west of Waskada, Man., April 4. 
It contained 12,000 bushels of wheat. The loss is 
about $8,000, well covered by insurance. The Lake 
of the Woods Elevator was endangered. 


The old factory in Saugus Center, Essex County, 
Mass., used by Hrnest Butler as a storehouse for 
hay and grain, was destroyed by a fire believed to 
have been of incendiary origin, March 26. The 
loss was $1,000. The Lynn Gas & Electric Co., 
building adjoining suffered a loss of $300. 


Fire originating in one of the cob houses and 
caused by a spark from a locomotive destroyed the 
large grain elevator of Z. H. Travis & Co., in Hol- 
gate, Ohio, recently. There were about three car 
loads of grain in the building. Building and ma- 
chinery were insured for $6,500 and there was some 
insurance on the grain. 


Fire which originated in the old part of the ele- 
vator of the Central Granaries Co.’s plant in 
Holdrege, Neb., March 28, destroyed that structure, 
causing a loss of $150,000 and also destroyed a 
number of other buildings. The flames were fanned 
by a brisk south wind, which rendered it impos. 
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sible for the volunteer firemen to combat them. 
The loss on the elevator and contents is well cov- 
ered by insurance. 


Fire believed to have started from a miyhes from 
a locomotive destroyed the Turner-Hudnut Elevator 
in Kilbourne, Ill., March 23. Loss about $18,000, 
partly covered by insurance. About 15,000 bushels 
of grain were in the elevator. A large string of 
cribs filled with ear corn caught fire. A bucket 
brigade assisted in fighting the flames. 


Fire caused by a hot box destroyed the elevator 
mill and office of the New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., March 19, resulting in a loss of about 
$75,000, with $65,500 insurance. The loss to the 
elevator was $15,000. While in the midst of the 
fire Dr. L. A. Fritche, part owner of the mill, be- 
came confused and had a narrow escape. 


The warehouse of the Western Grain Co., in 
Birmingham, Ala., was destroyed by a fire caused, 
it is believed, by a spark from a locomotive, April 
2. The loss is estimated at $50,000, fully insured. 
The building was filled with baled hay and from 
the start the fire was beyond control. The structure 
was of rough siding lumber with iron roof. 


The big elevator of the Burge Milling Co., in 
Sweetsers, Ind., containing 2,000 bushels of grain, 
was destroyed by a fire caused by a spark from a 
locomotive April 5. Because of the absence of an 
organized fire department citizens fought the flames 
with buckets of water and garden hose. Insurance 
was about $2,000. ‘fhe fire broke out in the roof 
of the engine room. 


A bucket brigade . numbering three hundred 
fought a fire that destroyed the big grain elevator of 
Finch & Morrison in Stockwell, twelve miles south 
of Lafayette, Ind., March 28. The fire started in 
the cob bin and ran up one dust spout into the 
elevator proper. The elevator contained about 
8,000 bushels of wheat, oats and corn. The loss is 
about $15,000. The insurance was $10,000. The 
elevator was recently remodeled. 


The ironclad grain elevator one and one-half 
stories high, and warehouse owned by A. B. Crouch 
in Temple, Texas, were destroyed by fire March 26. 
Much shelled corn, bran and other feedstuff was 
consumed. It is believed that defective electric 
wiring was responsible for the fire. All the ma- 
chinery was ruined. Loss $10,000, with $6,500 in- 
surance. The business of the Crouch Grain Co. 
suffers no interruption, as the plant destroyed was 
one of four operated by the concern in Temple. 


For the second time within less than a month 
the W. H. Gardner Grain & Mill Co., of Bellevue, 
Chio, suffered a loss by fire April 1., when their 
elevator at Colby, Sandusky County, Ohio, was de- 
stroyed. The fire originated from an explosion of 
a gasoline supply tank. The loss is about $15,000. 
J. D. Castle, the engineer, had a narrow escape. The 
elevator will undoubtedly be rebuilt. A mill and 
elevator owned by the concern in Norwalk, Ohio, 
were destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. These are 
also likely to be rebuilt. 


Fire starting in the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Grain 
Elevator in Omaha, Neb., the night of April 3 de- 
stroyed those structures, entailing a loss of $400,000, 
also caused a loss of $285,000 to the Maney Milling 
Co., threatened the Independent Elevator owned by 
the Chicago Great Western railroad and did a total 
damage of about $700,000. The water supply was 
inadequate and there was a strong wind. How the 
fire started has not been determined. The Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler Grain Co.’s insurance on building 
was $181,000 and $210,000 on grain. 


The big alfalfa meal mill of the Roswell Wool & 
Hide Co., Roswell, N. M., was damaged to the extent 
of $15,000 the night of March 26 by a fire which 
started around an outside stairway and ran up a 
telephone pole to a wooden meal elevator which car- 
ried meal across an angle of the building. The 
fire outside was soon extinguished, but after the 
fire department had left flames were discovered in 
the interior of the structure. Two hundred tons 
of hay ready for grinding were ruined. The cost 
of the building and equipment was $42,000. The 
loss is fully covered by insurance. 


Charles F. Partridge, retired wholesale flour mer- 
chant and member of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, passed away recently at his home in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

C. C. Crowell of Blair, Neb., president of the 
Crowell Lumber & Grain Co. of Omaha, and promi- 
nent throughout Nebraska as a prohibitionist and 
philanthropist, died recently in Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he had gone for his health. Physicians have 
not been able to determine the cause of death. He 
had been in ill health about five years. Decedent 
was born in East Dennis, Mass., in 1844 and had 
resided in Nebraska over forty years. He was the 
pioneer in the lumber and grain business in Ne- 
braska. In 1885 he merged his various lumber and 
grain houses into the Crowell Lumber & Grain Co. 
Recently, when he departed for California for his 
health, he gave his $60,000 residence in Blair to 
the Methodist church as a home for superannuated 
preachers. Decedent is survived by his widow, two 
daughters and three sons. 
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CROP REPORTS 


The Kentucky April crop report shows condition 
of wheat 94. 


The Wall Street Journal estimates that about 
110,000,000 acres of corn will be planted this year. 


The first crop report cf the season issued by the 
Chicago & Northwestern railroad states that the 
early season in Minnesota wiil be a good thing for 
crops. 


President Dorsey of the Texas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, asserts that the recent rains in that 
state will give a wheat crop for 1910 of 10,000,000 
bushels. 


The Missouri April crop report shows 31 per cent 
of the corn land has been plowed and 26 per cent 
of the last crop still on hand. Oat acreage sown 
90 per cent, but it is estimated that the total will 
be 111 per cent of last year. Wheat condition 67.5. 


Final reports on the wheat situation in Kansas 
show that approximately 1,000,000 acres of wheat 
were killed by the cold of the past winter and an- 
other 1,000,000 acres were so badly damaged that 
they are either being plowed up and sowed in oats 
or corn or are of doubtful value as to wheat pro- 
duction. 


Secretary Barrett of the Oklahoma Board of 
Agriculture denies reports that the Oklahoma wheat 
crop is seriously damaged. His recent report shows 
that the condition of wheat is fully up to the 
standard of March 1, when its condition was 91.1. 
From many sections of the state 100 per cent re- 
ports have been received. 


The Ohio April crop report makes wheat condition 
83, but Snow’s recent report made it 86. Last April 
the condition was only 62, but afterward improved 
to ‘77 and the crop was 27,000,000 bushels. The 
April report states that 4,376,000 bushels remain in 
producers’ hands, against 3,000,000 a year ago: Con- 
dition of corn in crib 90, against 98 a year ago. 


’ S. W. Strong, Secretary of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, recently returned from a trip 
through ten counties between Springfield, Hast St. 
Louis and the Illinois river. He found conditions 
worse from Whitehall to Beardstown, fully 50 per 
cent of the wheat being dead. He estimates wheat 
is damaged 20 per cent and is in bad condition 
for want of rain. 


The Michigan April crop report shows only slight 
decline since last December and makes the condi- 
tion 12 per cent better than last April. It improved 
last season to 82 in June and the crop turned 
out 12,000,000 by the State report and 15,000,000 by 
the Government. Farm reserves there now are 
estimated at half million less than a year ago. Rye 
condition 92, against 83 a year ago. Rye output 
5,500,000 bushels. 


The Ohio Department of Agriculture report for 
April 1 shows the condition of wheat compared with 
standard average 83 per cent and crop of 1909 still 
in producers’ hands 16 per cent. The condition of 
corn in crib compared with standard average is 
95 per cent; the amount remained unhusked dur- 
ing the winter, 10 per cent, and damage to un- 
husked during the winter 12 per cent. The con- 
dition of rye is 88 per cent and winter barley 88 
per cent. 


The Van Dusen-Harrington Co., of Minneapolis 
reports that there has never been a month of March 
so favorable for spring work in Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas as the last. The frost in the ground 
thawed with the first warm days. Plowing and 
seeding in many instances commenced March 15. 
Many farmers have delayed field work on account 
of fear of a return of cold weather. The soil is 
reported to be in first class condition everywhere. 
The prospects are that there will be an increase of 
wheat acreage over that of last year. 


B. W. Snow’s crop report, based upon country re- 
turns at the end of March, makes vhe condition of 
winter wheat 81.3 per cent, against 81.8 a year ago. 
The condition reported last December was 96.2 per 
cent, showing a winter loss of 15 points. The pres- 
ent condition is reported for the acreage. The loss 
of acreage from winter killing cannot be definitely 
determined, but it is heavy in Kansas, very material 
in Nebraska and Missouri, and more than usual in 
Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. The reports show 
the present condition of remaining wheat in Ohio 
as 56; Indiana, 63; Illinois, 81; Missouri, 75; 
Nebraska, 74; Kansas, 67. : 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the average condition of winter wheat on April 1 
was 80.8 per cent of a-normal, against 82.2 on April 
1, 1909, 91.3 on April 1, 1908 and 87 the average 
condition for the past ten years on April 1. The 
decline in condition from’ Vecember 1, 1909, to 
April 1, 1910, was 15 points, as compared with an 
average decline in the past ten years of 4.5 points. 
The crop indicated by the figures is 473,700,000 
bushels, compared with a promise of 424,000,000 
bushels a year ago, and a final yield estimated at 
446,000,000 bushels, The greatest .osses in condi- 
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tion were in Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri. Win- 
ter killing was the cause. East of the Mississippi 
conditions were found to be about normal, while 
in Oklahoma, Kansas and on the Pacific coast the 
outlook is promising and make up to a large de- 
gree for the poor prospects elsewhere. Condition 
of rye was estimated at 92.3, against 87.2 a year 
ago and a ten year average of 89.5. The indicated 
rye crop is 34,695,000 bushels, based on the acre- 
age of 2,155,000 as given by the Government in 
December last. The rye crop harvested last year 
was 32,239,000 bushels from 2,006,000 acres. 


MICHIGAN’S CROP REPORT. 


The Michigan State Crop Report is prepared by 
the Secretary of State, who is authorized to spend 
$150 a year for the purpose but as he has over 
1,100 correspondents keeping him informed, he has 
not any too much money to pay stationery expenses 
of making the reports. This army of correspondents 
receives no remuneration from the state aside from 
receiving the report when issued, and various agri- 
cultural reports from the secretary of state’s office 
and pamphlets issued by the M. A. C. ~ 

All reports are tabulated by clerks in the agricul- 
tural ‘department, and advance copies for news- 
papers are ready for distribution about the 8th of 
the month. Nearly seven hundred newspapers are 
sent copies and later, about the 20th of the month, 
copies to the number of about 3,500 are sent to 
farmers, crop correspondents and business men. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the reports, however, go to 
farmers. 

The state follows out the same rule about as does 
the Government in obtaining its reports; in fact, 
it is said that the Government relies much on the 
state reports, although it has a large corps of cor- 
respondents of its own. 

Different subjects are treated at various seasons 
of the year. For instance, the February report 
dealt much with the present condition of wheat, 
relative to the damage done by the winter. Next 
follows the condition of fruit buds, and in their 
turn the planting of corn, oats, etce., are taken up, 
showing the acreage planted and the condition later 
of the crops. 

The report follows these crops up to the time of 
threshing, at which time the yield is shown, and 
when reports are completed it can be easily shown 
the relative yield of almost all crops compared with 
the year before. 


THE BUCKET SHOP CAMPAIGN. 


Attorney General Wickersham has begun a Fed- 
eral campaign against “bucket shops,” which prom- 
ises to be effective. 

State attacks on this evil have accomplished 
little. New York, in 1858, repealed its act against 
short sales, and it was not until 1887 that legisla- 
tion began again. It was not until 1906 that Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome began his futile campaign 
under the Canfield law. The Pennsylvania statute 
against such “sales” has done little. Arkansas, in 
1883, secured a conviction, and in 1887 the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals defined the offense of the 
“bucket shop” by drawing the sharp distinction be- 
tween regular exchange transactions and _ those 
where “it is understood between the customer and 
the shop that there is no actual deal in grain” and 
no machinery for making any delivery. 

“This,” said the Court, “shows it to be a species 
of gambling as well defined and as reprehensible 
as that of keeping a faro bank.’ Other state 
courts of last resort have reached similar decisions, 
and in Michigan a short statute directly extends 
the laws against gambling to “bucket shops,” “un- 
der whatever name the same may be transacted.” 

For twenty years past agitation and legislation 
have gone on. In 1901 the new internal revenue 
tax was expected to end the business by making the 
payment of the Federal tax imposed on sales and 
futures proof that the State laws were violated. In 
1900 the Chicago Board of Trade sought to cut off 
grain quotations from “bucket shops,” and finally 
won. This ended a profitable business extending 
over twenty-five years. But valid quotations are as 
unnecessary to the bucket shop as real lottery 
drawings are to _ policy. “Mining” quotations, 
wholly fictitious, both mine and quotation, ‘are fur- 
nished to bucket shops and bets made on them. 

The chain of establishments attacked by At- 
torney General Wickersham has used actual quota- 
tions. The Federal statute, however, is rigorous, 
and in spite of past failures the present prosecu- 
tion attacks this great evil on a new count, under 
the statute prohibiting frauds in the mails.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


In Michigan, thanks to the State Railroad Com- 
mission’s refusal to endorse the Demurrage Code, 
concessions have been made as to methods em- 
ployed in collecting average demurrage that have 
ended all cause for dissatisfaction and the rules 
will now be complied with, 
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J. H. Brown, president of the Iowa Warmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association and a leader in the co- 
operative elevator movement, passed away in Rock- 
well City, Iowa, recently. 


P. O. Talle, manager of the Farmers’ Hlevator 
in Lankin, N. D., passed away recently as a result 
of complications. The remains were buried in Ken- 
yon, Minn., decedent’s former home. 


Mrs. Cargill, widow of the late W. W. Cargill, who 
was one of the most prominent grain dealers in 
the Northwest, died recently in La Crosse, Wis., 
of heart failure. Since the death of her husband 
Mrs. Cargill had failed rapidly. 


Conrad Dieterle, for twenty years connected with 
the grain firm of Carson, Craig & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., passed away recently in that city rather 
suddenly. Decedent was born in Germany and had 
been a resident of Detroit for forty years. 

Thomas F. McMahon, official reporter of the wheat 
pit and an employe of the Chicago Board of Trade 
for twenty-five years, died recently at his home in 
that city of heart disease, aged 46 years. The 
Board of Trade adopted resolutions lamenting his 
death. 


Alfred O. Gamble, well known to old members 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, who was identified 
with the milling and grain business in Attica and 
Lafayette, Ind., for years, died recently in Chicago 
as the result of a complication of diseases. He was 
born in Lincolnshire, Eng., seventy-four years ago. 


E. T. Woodcock, prominent grain merchant of 
Urbana, Ohio, died at his home in that city recently, 
after a brief illness. For thirty-five years he had 
operated the same grain elevator at that place. 
Decedent was born in Independence, N. Y., and is 
survived by his widow, two daughters and three 
brothers. The remains were buried in Wellsville, 
ING TY. 

Everett P. Wilber, grain commission merchant 
of Buffalo, N. Y., for many years, died in that city 
recently as the result of stomach trouble. Decedent 
was born in Batavia, N. Y., sixty-three years ago and 
came to Buffalo when seventeen years old. At the 
age of thirty-four he engaged in the grain business. 
He is survived by his widow, one son and four 
daughters. 


Thomas F. Burroughs, senior member of the firm 
of Thomas F. Burroughs, Son & Co., grain and 
feed dealers of Alexandria, W. Va., died recently 
at his home in that city, following a brief illness 
of pneumonia, aged 73 years. Decedent was born 
in Charles County, Mich., and had been engaged 
in business in Alexandria for forty years, and wes 
a member of the Royal Arcanum. 


Dickson Cunningham, retired grain broker, was 
found dead in the bathroom .of his home in St. 
Louis, Mo., recently. Death is attributed to heart 
and kidney ailments. Decedent was born in Ireland 
seventy-one years ago and was graduated from 
Trinity College, Dublin. He came to America in 
1861 and became a member of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange in 1865. He was twice married 
and is survived by one daughter and two sons. 


William F. Johnson, member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade since 1856, died suddenly in that city re- 
cently, aged 76 years. He was found dead in bed 
after retiring the previous evening in his usual good 
health. He retired from active business in 1906. 
Decedent was born in New. York state in 1834 and 
in 1855 came to Morrison, Ill., where he engaged 
in the grain business. In 1905 he sold his interest 
in the business to his partner, M. H. Potter. He 
married in 1859 and is survived by his widow and 
two daughters. 

Nels and C. W. Olsen, brothers, who were in a 
partnership brokerage business in Kansas City, Mo., 
are believed to have ended their own lives as the 
result of financial reverses suffered on the Board 
of Trade. The bodies were found on the bank of 
the Missouri river near Kansas City. In the hand 
of one of the men was a revolver containing two 
empty shells. The brothers are said to have lost 
between $75,000 and $100,000 as a result of their 
operations on the Board of Trade. They formerly 
operated a brokerage office in Sylvia, Kan. ’ 


Ward Ames, Sr., member of the Ames-Brooks 
Co., grain exporters of Duluth, Minn., died at his 
home in that city recently of typhoid fever, aged 
63 years. He organized the Ames-Brooks Co. of 
Duluth and Winnipeg and was also a member of 
the Ames-Brooks Barnes Co. of New York. He was 
a pioneer member of the Duluth Board of Trade. 
He had just returned from Washington, where he 
had attended a conference of grain exchange inter- 
ests with Agricultural Committees having in charge 
the anti-futures bill. Decedent was born in Oswego, 
N. Y., attended Phillips Academy and soon there- 
after engaged in the elevator and milling business. 
In 1881 he went to Fargo, N. D., and engaged in the 
agricultural implement business, later going to Du- 
luth, to engage in the grain business. He was also 
identified with Duluth philanthropic work. De- 
cedent is survived by his widow and two children, 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The 


Lake navigation will open today, April 15. 
Welland Canal also will open today. 


Shippers of all sorts at Kansas City, Mo., have 
subscribed $1,100,000 to finance a line of freight 
boats on the Missouri River, operating from that 
city. 

Manager G. W. Sanford of the Chicago demur- 
rage bureau notifies the grain trade that time will 
be computed against cars delayed by extra-legal 
holidays, like Good Friday, etc., as only legal holi- 
days are recognized. 

These propositions caused not a little discussion 
in the Commercial Exchange, and while some direc- 
tors were rather insistent that the real facts are 
not as Mr. Neall stated them in his report, there 
was some opinion that they would have to be taken 
up; but the directors decided to turn the matter 
over to the transportation committee of the Ex- 
change, who will investigate. 


The Boston & Maine, Boston & Albany and New 
York Central have published via both these routes, 
rates on export grain for the summer season from 
Buffalo to Boston (and to New York via other 
lines) effective May 1 as follows, reducing wheat 
from 5% to 4c. per bu.; corn, from 4% to 3%4c.; 
rye, from 5% to 3%c.; barley, from 4% to 314c.; 
oats, from 3.7 to 3c. These rates will be met by the 
Canadian lines to Montreal. 


The Chicago Board of Trade Transportation De- 
partment notifies members as follows in regard to 
switching charges of belt lines on grain from the 
Illinois Central Railroad delivered to the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railway and Penn- 
sylyania Company: The Illinois Central Railroad 
now advises that it will make free delivery to such 
Eastern roads and absorb Belt Lines’ switching; 
also refund will be made of charges that have al- 
ready been paid on such grain. 


The “Clover Leaf” (T., St. L. & W.) will on April 
18 put into effect the following rule: ‘On grain, 
flaxseed and hay, in carload lots, for which recon- 
signing orders are received within 48 hours from 
7 a.m. of day of arrival, Sundays and legal holidays 
excepted, no additional charge will be made, pro- 
vided cars have not been placed for delivery. If 
reconsigning orders are received after the free time 
specified above, or after cars have been placed for 
delivery, a reconsigning charge of $2 per car will 
be made.” 


The trunk lines have made a differential rate on 
Canadian grain moving in bond to the Hastern sea- 
board points and quoted a rate thereon from 1 to 
1.5 cents lower than other grain moving in bond. 
The new rates will become effective May 1. The 
rate on wheat from Buffalo to New York will be 
5.5 cents, whereas the Canadian wheat will be 4 
cents. Similar variations are quoted on corn, rye, 
barley, oats and flaxseed. The chief part of this 
traffic goes to New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

The Commerce Commission has promulgated no 
“transit” rules, as a result of the recent investiga- 
tion; and Commissioner Clark, writing on this ques- 
tion to E. J. Lachmann, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Millers’ Association, says there is no probability 
that the Commission will undertake to pass on the 
legality of transit regulations in general or lay 
down any informal rules, or determine where the 
privilege may be granted. As conditions vary at 
different points no uniform rules would be prac- 
ticable; and the Commission will only undertake to 
enforce compliance with the law. 


In his argument in the Senate for the ‘‘adminis- 
tration” railroad bill, which would control the issue 
of stock, Mr. Root among other things said: ‘“‘Why, 
I remember when several gentlemen in Ohio organ- 
ized a railroad, issued to themselves bonds to the 
value of $8,000,000 on nothing at all, and then sold 
the stock. For years after that the public had to 
pay in tolls interest on those bonds that stood for 
nothing, while the innocent and ignorant stock- 
holders also had to subordinate their interests to 
those of the bondholders. I believe that the pro- 
visions in this bill when enacted into law will look 
to a better service, to better terms for railway se- 
curities and to lower charges.” 


The grain trade of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Cincinnati railroads are engaged in a conflict 
just now over a peculiar condition, which to the 
grain trade is both annoying and costly. This com- 
plaint is this, that grain is always sold as sample, 
and when it is shipped into this market, the car 
is inspected by an official inspector of the Chamber 
of Commerce, who takes a sample to Change, where 
it is graded and turned over to the consignee. The 
railroads have been in the habit of furnishing the 
inspector with the identifying numbers of the cars 
received. This facilitates the work of the inspector, 
who must be on the floor of ’Change at noon. Re- 
cently, the C. H. & D. and the B. & O. have not been 
giving the inspectors a complete list, with the 
result that cars are overlooked, causing a day’s 
delay in marketing of the grain, This is bad enough, 
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but to make it worse, the railroads assess the $1 a 
day demurrage, even for the day thus lost. The 
trouble, cost and annoyance can all be avoided 
if the railroads will but furnish the inspector with 
a complete and accurate list of grain arrivals, for 
of course, grain inspectors have no right to break 
open freight cars in search of grain. 


The Commerce Commission on March 28 ordered 
a reduction of lake-and-rail rates on flour. Minne- 
apolis to Seaboard from 238c. to not to exceed 21'4c. 
In announcing its decision in the flour millers’ 
case, the Commission refused to give any relief to 
the Chicago millers or grain dealers other than 
that afforded by the reduction of the Minneapolis 
rate. The Chicago Board of Trade intervened in 
the case and demanded a readjustment of the rates 
from Minneapolis to Chicago and from Buffalo to 
the Seaboard. Both these changes were declared 
to be vital to the prosperity of the Chicago flour 
and grain interests, but the Commission states it 
cannot pass on either of the points in the present 
case. 

The Iowa Railroad Commission, on a petition for 
a Class B rate on seed grains, etc., said: “The 
Board has grave doubts about its authority to make 
different rates for different classes of seed grain, 
seed corn and seed potatoes, and is of the opinion 
that it will be difficult, if not impossible, to provide 
a method of inspection for determining the differ- 
ent grades. The Board is of the opinion that at 
this time it would not be warranted in making an 
absolute order in the premises. The Board sug- 
gests that the railroads devise some method for a 
rate of 50 per cent of the regular rates for the dis- 
tribution of seed grain, seed corn and seed pota- 
toes, and the Board advises the railroads to make 
this rate.” 


A new grain carload minimum of 300,000 lbs. has 
been adopted and promulgated by the Texas Rail- 
road Commission, effective March 31, except on oats 
and grain products, straight or mixed, 28,000 lbs.; 
on “snap corn,’ 24,000 Ibs.; on hay and articles 
taking hay rates—cars 32 feet and less in length, 
internal measurements, 14,000 lbs.; cars 34 feet and 
over 32 feet, 15,000 lbs.; cars 36 feet and over 34 
feet, 16,000 lbs.; cars over 36 feet, 17,000 lbs. On 
mixed cars of hay and articles taking hay rates 
with other articles covered by tariff, 24,000 lbs., 
provided the proportion of articles taking hay rates 
amounts to 25 per cent of the shipment; if less 
than 25 per cent the higher minimum to govern. 
On other mixed cars (other than oats and grain 
products) the lowest minimum will govern, pro- 
vided the proportion of the article taking the low- 
est minimum amounts to 25 per cent of the ship- 
ment; if less than 25 per cent the higher minimum 
will be used. When mixed carload shipments do 
not contain the prescribed minimum the weight of 
the lot taking the lowest rate shall be increased to 
make up the deficiency. All minimums shall be 
subject to marked capacity of car used. 


NEBRASKA SWITCH ACT KILLED. 


The U. S. Supreme Court on April 4 declared un- 
constitutional the Nebraska act requiring railroads 
on request to build switches to all grain elevators 
along their lines. In the Nebraska case Justice 
Holmes asserted that although the state possessed 
certain police powers and that railroads must fulfill 
the purposes for which their charters were granted, 


yet, he added, “railroads, like other owners of prop-: 


erty, have rights that are protected by the Constitu- 
tion.” He held their property could not be taken 
without compensation, as he said the law proposed 
to do in requiring the roads to build switches to 
elevators in question. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST PHILADELPHIA. 


Frank L. Neall recently made a report on railway 
discrimination against Philadelphia in favor of New 
York by the Pennsylvania Railroad, in which he 
said: 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. can exact a grain 
elevator charge of %4c. per bushel, say $1,500, on a 
single tramp steamer cargo of wheat at Philadel- 
phia, when, had the identical wheat been carried 
on through Philadelphia to New York for export 
per tramp steamer, the Company. would not only 
have made no elevator charge on the New York 
wheat but would itself have handled the grain 
through her elevator at New York and expended 1c. 
per bushel, say $2,000, in elevating and lightering 
same, and herself absorb this cost. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. will haul 200,000 
bushels ex-lake wheat from Hrie to Philadelphia 
(441 miles) for 5.2c. per bushel freight and then 
haul it through Philadelphia on to New York (90 
miles) at an additional charge of 0.3c. per bushel, 
say 12c. per ton, or $600, for the lot. When this 
parcel of grain reaches New York harbor, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. will spend le. per bushel, 37c. 
per ton, or $2,000 on the lot, in putting the grain 
through its New York elevator and delivering it 
alongside tramp steamer, anid itself absorb the 
cost.” “I 


Send us the grain news of your neighborhood. 
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[From B. P. I. Circular 55.] 


RELATIVE WORTH OF GRAIN ON A DRY- 
MATTER BASIS. 


In Circular 55 of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Crop Technologist John D. Shanahan and his assist- 
ants, C. EH. Leighty and Emil G. Boerner, print the 
table below as a guide to a better understanding of 
the relative values of commercial corn upon a dry- 
matter basis. This table shows the comparative 
values of the dry-matter content of grain containing 
from 12 to 25 per cent of moisture, inclusive, and at 
prices ranging from 40 cents to $1 per unit of meas- 
ure, that is, per bushel hundredweight, etc. The 
comparative values as shown in this table, as well 
es the principle upon which they are based, will ap- 
tly equally well to all grains, although the air-dry 
basis of other grains is likely to be found slightly 
lower in moisture than that of corn. 


HOW TO USE THE DRY-MATTER BASIS. 


Through the use of this table the relative value 
of the dry-matter content of grain containing vari- 
ous quantities of moisture may be quickly ascer- 
tained. Thus, if grain containing 12 per cent of 
moisture is worth .0 cents per bushel (or other 


RELATIVE WORTH of grain on a dry matter basis, 
showing the price per unit of measure from 40 cents ts 
$1, and the difference in value for each 1 per cent of 
moisture from 12 to 25 per cent 
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unit of measure) then grain containing 22 per cent 
of moisture is worth 35.45 cents, and grain con- 
taining 25 per cent of moisture is worth 34.09 cents 
on the same basis, because corn containing 12 per 
cent of moisture at 40 cents per bushel contains 88 
per cent of dry matter, and each 1 per cent of dry 
matter is therefore worth 1/88 of 40 cents, which 
equals .4545-++ of 1 per cent; corn containing 22 per 
cent of moisture which contains but 78 per cent of 
dry matter would, on the same basis, be worth 78x 
-4545+ of 1 cent, or 35.45 cents, per bushel, and 
corn containing 25 per cent of moisture and 75 per 
cent of dry matter would be worth 75.4545+ of 1 
cent, or 34.09 cents, per bushel on a dry-matter 
basis. The worth of each 1 per cent of dry matter 
for each price per unit of measure given is shown 
in the column at the right of the table. 

The table may be used either way to ascertain 
these relative values. As, for instance, if a maxi- 
mum of 16 per cent of moisture is allowed in “No. 
2 Corn” and that grade of corn is worth 70.64 cents 
per bushel, then corn of the same grade containing 
only 12 per cent of moisture. would be worth ‘4 
cents per bushel, while corn containing 22 per cent 
of moisture would be worth but 65.59 cents per 
bushel on a dry-matter basis. 


THE RATIO OF THE MOISTURE CONTENT TO THE DETERI- 
ORATION OF GRAIN. 

It will be noted in the table that no account is 
taken of the accelerated risk from deterioration in 
grain as its moisture content is increased, nor the 
consequent reduction in value of the grain for 
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storage and transportation purposes.* It will also 
be noted that the difference in value per each 1 per 
cent of dry matter increases in direct proportion to 
the increase in the price, so that as the prices of 
grain increase the differences in value per each 1 
per cent of dry matter or of moisture become of 
more material importance to the producer and con- 
sumer of grain. These greater differences in actual 
value in the higher priced grain are sufficient to 
reimburse the producer or seller for the cost of re- 
ducing the moisture content of the grain and to 
enable the consumer to purchase it at the increased 
cost, provided the grain is bought and sold on a 
basis of its dry-matter content. 


SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO GRADING CORN. 


The results of these investigations so far as they 
have progressed, indicate that commercial corn, in 
order to fix its intrinsic worth as nearly as possible 
by grades, should be divided into at least two class- 
es: (1) To include only well-matured and well- 
developed corn containing not more than 2% per 
cent of field or mold damaged kernels, and (2) to 
include the ordinary sorts of commercial corn con- 
taining not more than 5 to 6 per cent of field- 
damaged kernels (commercial basis, heat-damaged 
or “mahogany” kernels excluded) ,} regardless of the 
moisture content of the corn, that each of the sug- 
gested classes be subdivided into grades based upon 
the moisture content of the corn, that no one grade 
should contain a greater range than 2 per cent of 
moisture,t and that no corn should be graded, ship- 
ped long distances, put into storage, or exported on 


grades unless it be commercially clean and free’ 


from indications of fermentation. 

The necessity for some arrangement of this kind 
in the grading of corn and for more care in the 
methods of handling corn becomes more apparent 
as the prices and values of grain\ continue to in- 
crease, and as they continue to increase the advisa- 
bility of still narrower limits of moisture within 
the grades will become more apparent. 


*It is confidently hoped that the investigations now 
being carried on by the Office of Grain Standardization 
will throw some light upon the ratio of increased risk 
to increased moisture in commercial grains for storage 
and transportation purposes. 

7The analyses of samples taken from yarious cargoes 
of corn, representing approximately 4144 million bushels 
of all grades exported from the United States during 
November and December, 1908, and February, March, 
April, and October, 1909, showed a maximum of 10.2 per 
cent (December, 1908), a minimum of 2 per cent, and an 
average of about 2.5 per cent of field and mold damaged 
kernels. The maximum of 10.2 per cent was unusual 
and undesirable. It is the opinion of the writers that 
eorn containing more than 5 to 6 per cent of such dam- 
aged kernels and also corn containing heat-damaged or 
“mahogany’’ kernels, should be bought and sold ‘‘on 
samples” or on special grades. 

tBulletin 99, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, describes the Brown and Duvel apparatus 
for and method of making moisture determinations in 
grain quickly. The apparatus has been recommended 
by the Department of Agriculture and is extensively 
used in the grain trade for the purpose, 


KINGHEAD WHEAT. 


The large increase in the amount of wheat con- 
taining kingheads that was raised on the past crop 
has resulted in more of this class of grain being re- 
ccived at Duluth than the market can properly han- 
dJe. Considerable of it has been grading No. 1 
Northern with a dockage presumably sufficient to 


—St. Louis Paper. 
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cover the removal of the above weed, yet they can- 
not be taken out by elevator machinery, and as a 
result our contract grade is more or less affected. 
The terminal elevators can under the most favora- 
ble circumstances handle a very small percentage 
of this class of grain, and if they take all that is 
tendered on purchases to arrive the next crop, as 
they were compelled to do the past season, it would 
mean that they would have considerable stocks on 
hand that would be practically unsalable. 

It has therefore been decided by the buyers rep- 
resenting the various elevator interests at Duluth 
that on and after August ist, 1910, any purchases 
of wheat to arrive which they may make shall be 
understood to mean wheat free from kingheads even 
though the cars should grade No, 1 Northern. All 
wheat containing kingheads will be bought on its 
merits regardless of the state grade or dockage, but 
under ‘no circumstances will any of the cars be ap- 
plied on sales that have been made to arrive by the 
various receivers.—Duluth Market Record. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Buffalo reports a “deluge” of net corn, that has 
broken the record both for quantity and dampness. 


For the eight months ended with February, 1910, 
Portland, Ore., stood second to New York as an ex- 
porter of wheat. 


In studying the causes of high living prices in 
Utah, the grain and commission dealers of Salt 
Lake City made a guess that one cause is the policy 
of the railways. As soon as the grain harvest is 
ready, they fall into line with a rate of 30 to 35 
cents on wheat into Colorado, for shipment to Colo- 
rado and Texas points. With this encouragement, 
there is a general emptying of bins, too dangerously 
near the margin of safety. Then in the spring, 
when the market threatens to run short of flour, the 
railroads charge 56 cents per hundred from Mis- 
souri river points to Utah. This of course sends 
flour up to abnormal figures, for which the con- 
sumer has to suffer. If this condition could be re- 
versed, and high rates made to prevail in the fall, 
so much of the local wheat supply would be re- 
tained at home as to bring about more reasonable 
local prices. 


A. G. McBean has been appointed chief inspector 
of grain and hay for the Hastern Division of Canada 
with office at Montreal. The matter of “cattle feed 
inspection” has been a cause of some differences 
at Montreal, owing to the fact that the inspector 
rejected some feed offered by a local shipper at 
a time when he was acting as representative of the 
eattle exporters. At the annual meeting of the 


*Corn Exchange the committee of management dis- 


cussed the matter, the annual report stating that 
the circumstances of the inspection of hay and 
cattle feed had led to representations being 
made on the subject to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. It was agreed that while a properly 
constituted feed inspection office under the depart- 
ment, with duly authorized standards, would be an 
advantage to the trade, the committee was of the 
opinion that the present system, whereby the in- 
spector of hay inspects cattle feed without author- 
ity, was a most objectionable one. At that time the 
hope was expressed that the department would 
place the inspection on a legal basis, with properly 
chosen standards, or that the unauthorized inspec- 
tion be put a stop to, but the department replied 
that while the inspector of hay had no authority 
from it to inspect cattle feed, the department had 
no power to stop him from continuing such in- 
spection. 

Philadelphia has won out in the “diversion” con- 
troversy, the Pennsylvania, P. & R., and B. & O. 
and Lehigh Valley Roads on April 1, having agreed 
to a new arrangement that materially modifies 
the $2 per car demurrage charge. In effect the four 
carriers agree, as soon as they can file notice with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to grant 
grain shippers 24 hours’ free time at reconsigning 
points. Under present conditions grain men are 
compelled to pay $2 for every car held at diverting 
points at Buffalo or Altoona. Even should the car 
be detained only an hour the charge is levied. Un- 
der the new arrangement the carriers will make no 
charge for holding cars at reconsigning points, and 
have agreed to give shippers ample notice as soon 
as cars arrive, so that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the 24-hour limit. This 
concession, if carried out to the letter by the rail- 
roads, will mean a saving to grain men of more 
than $200,000 a year, the shipper has been com- 
pelled to bear. The general complaint in the past 
has been that the carriers failed to notify shippers 
promptly on the arrival of their cars, thereby pre- 
venting grain men from sending in reconsigning 
orders before cars reached diverting points. This 
defect the carriers have promised to rectify and 
have agreed that to facilitate the rapid movement 
of grain shipments, to have their representatives 
on the floor of the Philadelphia Commercial Ex- 
change on Saturdays. 
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@ Hot Air Machines, with ca- 
pacities of from 50 to 2,000 
bushels per hour, handling the 
poorest grades of damp grain. 


@ Cold Air Driers and Condition- 
ers, with capacities from 100 
to 4,000 bushels per hour. 
They are the most successful 
machines in the world for rais- 
ing the grade and improving 
the carrying qualities of all 
classes of grain. 
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LATE PATENTS 


Issued on March 8, 1910. 


Mechanism.—Jacob Mussell, Caldwell, 
No. 951,738. See 


Conveyor 
Idaho. Filed December 18, 1908. 
cut. 

Grain Door.—John A. King, Chicago, I11. 
October 26, 1908. No. 951,281. See cut. 

Grain Polisher and Cleaner.—Isidor Steiner, Mun- 
ich, Germany, assignor to Gesellschaft fur Steiner’s, 
Malz-Entkeimungs-Putz und-Poliehmaschinen mit 
beschrankter Haftung, Munich, Germany. Filed 
- July 20, 1909. No. 951,549. 


Issued on March 15, 1910. 


Grain-Car Door.—James H. Faucett, Kenmare, N. 
D., assignor of one-half to Martin H. Pelton, Ken- 
mare, N. D. Filed March 31, 1909. No. 952,319. 

Grain-Door for Cars.—Cyrus O. French, Kansas 
City, Mo., assignor to Bender Car Door Company, a 
corporation of Arizona. Filed March 29, 1907. No. 
951,809. See cut. 

Portable Grain Bin.—Emanuel E. Norquist, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Filed August 12, 1908. No. 952,133. 


Filed 


953,111 


Drum for Malting or Drying Grain or the like— 
Bjarne Nissen, Christiania, Norway. Filed Febru- 
ary 11, 1909. No. 951,835. 

Grain Sieve.—George W. Welfelt, Chicago, 
Wiled July 6, 1908.. No. 952,288. 


Issued on March 22, 1910. 


Feed Regular.—Mark Durst, Marcus, Iowa. Filed 
May 14, 1909. No. 952,562. 

Automatic Weighing Apparatus.—Andrew Sonan- 
der, Springfield, Ohio, assignor to The Winters- 
Coleman Scale Company, Springfield, Ohio. Filed 
April 20, 1909. No. 952,587. See cut. 


Issued on March 20, 1910. 
Grain-Car Door.—Orblin Van Camp, St. Thomas, 
N. D. Filed April 5, 1909. No. 953,244. 
Hopper Scale.—Harry Dunkerly, Houston, Texas. 
Filed April 10, 1909. No. 953,177. See cut. : 
Cage for Shredding-Machines.—Milton F. Wil- 
liams, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Williams Patent 


Crusher & Pulverizer Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Filed November 4, 1908. No. 953,111. See cut. 


Ill. 


Judge Kohlsaat on March 15 refused a perma- 
nent injunction restraining the Chicago railroads 
from putting into effect new rules with respect to 
the demurrage on grain cars, says the Record Her- 
ald. The ground assigned by the court for his re- 
fusal was the lack of permanent and irreparable in- 
jury to the complainants. The court did, however, 
retain jurisdiction of the case in order to enforce 
any order that may be issued by the interstate com- 
merce commission, The rules as now in force, 
therefore, allow twenty-four hours for disposition 
of grain from the first 7 a. m. after inspection and 
forty-eight hours for the unloading of grain after 
it has been set at the place for unloading. Atten- 
tion has been directed to the fact that the new rules 
are in some cases being applied by the carriers 
based upon the arrival of grain here. The proper 
date to be used is the date of origin in the country, 
and demurrage charges should therefore be based 
upon the old rules upon presentation of proper evi- 
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dence that the grain was shipped prior to the ef- 
fective date of the new rules. These rules being 
unsatisfactory to the grain trade, the whole ques- 
tion is “up to” the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The new rules reduce the free time after ar- 
rival twenty-four hours and also an additional twen- 
ty-four hours from the unloading time after deliv- 
ery at elevators. These rules are especially strin- 
gent when considered in connection with service 
rendered by the railroads—particularly the very 
poor and unsatisfactory service given their patrons 
the last three months. It has been said that, “The 
Chicago carriers are agreeable to the grain men 
having more free time if the Commission and the 
court decide they are entitled to it.” 


[From the “Railroad Age Gazette.’’] 
HANDLING GRAIN IN SACKS IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


BY SAMUEL O. DUNN, 
Western Editorial Manager, Railroad Age Gazette. 


While the system of handling grain in bulk 
through elevators has become almost the only 
method used in the Middle West, the system of 
handling it in sacks has grown up and is still the 
prevalent method in the extreme Northwest. There 
the farmer sacks his grain in the field when it is 
threshed, and it is hauled in sacks to a flat ware- 
house at the country station instead of to an eleva- 
tor. 
reaches the large markets on the Pacific seaboard, it 
is put into large flat warehouses in scaks. Some of 
these warehouses have a capacity of as much as 
2,000,000 bushels. 

Before the Northern Pacific was built to Puget 
Sound all grain docks in the Northwest and the 
ground occupied by them were private property. 
When the Northern Pacific reached Tacoma its offi- 
cers considered it necessary, in order that it might 
get its share of the grain business, to. build its own 
warehouses, and it did so and leased them to pri- 
vate firms that were in a position to give it traffic. 
Competition between the Northern Pacific at Ta- 
coma and the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany at Portland caused the latter to lease water 
front property belonging to it at Portland to grain 
concerns. Competition compeled the Great North- 
ern to make similar terms with concerns at Seattle 
and Everett. No grain warehouses have been built 
in Portland or on Puget Sound with private capital 
since the railways thus interested themselves in the 
business, although a number that were there before 
are still there and in operation. ° 

There has been a prolonged controversy in the 
Northwest over the question whether or not the in- 


troduction of bulk shipments into that territory~* 


would be to the advantage of all concerned. About 
a year ago W. H. Reed, of Tacoma, Wash., a mem- 
ber of the Washington State Grain Commission, 
wrote an open letter in which he presented the case 
in favor of the adoption of bulk shipments. He 
argued that the cost of shipping wheat in bulk from 
the threshing machine to Liverpool would be less 
than is the cost of shipping it in sacks and that in 
the long run the farmer, if bulk shipment were 
adopted, would gain the difference in cost. At the 
threshing machine in sacking there is a “sack 
jigger”’ who is paid $3 a day and two sack sewers 
who are paid $4.50 each per day, making $12 a day. 
If 2,300 bushels be threshed in a day, the wages 
of these men aggregate % cent per bushel. This 
expense, Mr. Reed pointed out, would be avoided if 
the wheat were run from the thresher spout into a 
galvanized iron or steel tank or bin at each sitting. 
The farmer could then store his crop on his place 
until he got ready to sell. He would have no insur- 
ance to pay on the grain because it could not burn 
in the tanks and there would be no possibility of 
damage to it by stock getting into the field and 
tearing the sacks. The field could be used for feed- 
ing stock as soon as the thresher pulled out. There 
would be no damage by rain before hauling, which 
could be done at any time when teams and men 
were not required for other work. By handling the 
grain in this way, he contended, the farmer would 
save 1144 cents a bushel. He could mix his grain in 
his own bins and profit an addition 1144 cents a 
bushel on that which was light weight. It would 
cost him less to load his wagons with bulk than 
with sack grain, and a wagon load of bulk grain 
could be dumped and weighed at the elevator in 
five minutes, whereas to unload sack grain requires 
a great deal more time. 

The aggregate saving up to this point would be 
3% cents a bushel. The farmer gets at the station 
3 cents a bushel more for his wheat in sacks than 
in bulk and his sack costs him a little more than 3 
cents a bushel; so it seems possible, Mr. Reed ar- 
gued, for him to handle the grain to the station 
about 3144 cents a bushel cheaper in bulk than in 
sacks. Mr. Reed also said that the loading of a 
1,000-bushel car of sacked grain at the country 
warehouse takes two men two hours, while it can 
be loaded in bulk by one man in five minutes. The 
railway freight on bulk grain is the same as on 


It is also hauled in sacks by rail, and when it’ 
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sacked grain; in other words, the transportation of 
the sack has to be paid for at the same rate as the 
transportation of the grain. At tidewater it takes 
12 men, including the weigher, one hour to unload 
and pile a car of 1,000 bushels in sacks. In bulk 
three men can sweep out a car, unload the grain 
and bin it in from 5 to 10 minutes. It takes 15 
men four and a half days of eight hours each to 
load a vessel with 125,000 bushels of sacked grain. 
In bulk the same quantity of grain can be loaded 
in three or four hours by one-half as many men. 
Mr. Reed contended that all of the extra expenses 
involved in the handling of grain in sacks—includ- 
ing the freight that must be paid on the sacks— 
must ultimately come out of the pocket of the farm- 


' er, who, because of these extra expenses, gets a 


lower price for his crop than he would if it were 
shipped in bulk. He said that the real reason why 
the grain merchants on the Pacific coast continue to 
argue in favor of the continued handling of wheat 
in sacks is that they know that the introduction of 
the bulk system would destroy the value of their 
large warehouses. He predicted that the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and other new roads that are 
building into Washington would build elevators. on 
their lines and force the exporters to handle grain 
in bulk. 
GRAIN FOR EXPORT. 

While some railway officers who have investigat- 
ed the subject regard the argument in favor of 
bulk handling as conclusive, others think that there 
is much to be said in favor of handling in sacks. 
The main reason, undoubtedly, why the system of 
handling in sacks has held its own is that a very 
large proportion of the grain grown in the North- 
west is exported to Europe and Asia. The amount 
exported fluctuates greatly from year to year ac- 
cording to the size of the yield, the Oriental market 
for grain and the proportion of the total crop ab- 
sorbed by the flour mills and the proportion taken 
by the flour mills depending upon the condition of 
the export flour trade, particularly to the Orient. 
Six years ago it was believed that the export ship- 
ments of wheat from the Northwest would soon be- 
come unimportant and that the entire part of the 
crop exported would be converted into flour before 
leaving North Pacific ports; but these expectations 
were disappointed. There was a large increase in 
the production of wheat in Manchuria and a heavy 
decline in the flour trade to China. Japan adopted 
a tariff to protect Japanese millers. Large additions 
were made to the Russian and Japanese milling ca- 
pacity. The consequence in 1907 was a large in- 
crease of export shipments of wheat as compared 
with export shipments of flour. The- indications 
are that plans for the future handling of the crop 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho should provide 
for the probable exportation of 50 per cent of the 
surplus crop in the form of wheat. 

Now, the wheat exporters on the coast do not 
favor bulk shipments by sea or bulk handling of 
wheat from the country railway stations to termi- 
nals. Grain making the long voyage from the North 
Pacific coast to Hurope must cross the equator 
twice, and it is claimed that when shipped in bulk 
it will heat and reach Liverpool in bad condition. 
In answer to this it is stated on good authority that 
there has been no actual trial of bulk wheat ship- 
ments from the Pacific coast to Europe via Cape 
Horn. The Northern Pacific Elevator Company 
made a partial experiment twenty years ago when 
it loaded ten sailing ships, but only one-third of 
the cargo was in bulk owing to rules of the under- 
writers. The advocates of bulk shipments contend 
that steamships could carry bulk wheat and get it 
to Europe in good condition if it were perfectly dry 
when loaded, and that the underwriters would, un- 
der proper conditions, modify their rules so as to 
permit such shipments. 

Another objection to bulk shipments is that so 
many vareties of wheat are grown in the North- 
west—eight distinct varieties being produced in 
eastern Washington alone—that it is impossible to 
make a full cargo of any one kind. This objection 
could be overcome only by reducing through some 
means the number of kinds grown. It is claimed 
that Pacific coast smut is much worse than eastern 
smut, and that smut balls are easily broken in 
bulk handling and cannot be blown out in the origi- 
nal cleaning process on farms or at country sta- 
tions. The farmer, however, can get rid of it if he 
will use methods prescribed by experts. 

The exporters claim that the necessary invest- 
ment in elevators both at country station and ter- 
minal points is so much greater than in the flat 
warehouses that they could not successfully com- 
pete with the flat warehouses unless the railways 
charged a higher freight rate on sacked wheat, in 
which event the net return to the farmer would be 
decreased. The farmer, it is argued, pays from 6 


-to 10 cents for a sack that will hold two bushels of 


grain. He can get 2% to 3 cents per bushel more 
for wheat in sacks at country stations than for 
wheat in bulk. Consequently he pays not more 
than 2144 cents per bushel for the wse ofa sack ‘and 
often less. It is claimed that in order to save this 
he could not afford to provide necessary facilities 
for bulk handling:--and pay the higher storage 
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charges to which bulk wheat stored at country sta- 
tions would be subject. 


BULK SHIPMENT VERSUS SACK SHIPMENT. 


The average crop of wheat of a farmer in the 
Pacific Northwest is 10,000 bushels; tank wagons, 
capacity 100 bushels, cost $20 each; a granary with 
a capacity of 10,000 bushels, about $250. The in- 
vestment for bulk handling on the farm is, there- 
fore, not large. But scarcity of labor and teams in 
harvest time prevents the same saving in cost that 
is made by eastern farmers who haul directly from 
the threshing machine to the receiving elevator.’ It 
is estimated by defenders of shipment in sacks that 
it would cost a Washington farmer 1 or 2 cents a 
bushel more to put wheat in his granary, and haul 
it later to the station, etc., than to sack it, pile it 
in the threshing field, protected from stock by a 
temporary fence and by straw from the weather, 
and leave it there until it is convenient to haul it. 

Country storage rates in the far Northwest are 
now 50 cents per ton to January 1 and 10 cents per 
ton per month thereafter. The storage rates of 
elevators in Minnesota and the Dakotas are 1 cent 
per bushel per month for the first three months and 
one-half a cent per bushel per month thereafter. 
On account of bad winter roads wheat must be 
hauled in a large part of the Northwest before 
December 1 or after April 1, and therefore the need 
for large storage facilities at country stations is 
greater than in the more easterly states, and the 
higher storage rate on bulk grain would be felt 
more in the Northwest than farther east. 

One of the strongest objections urged against 
bulk shipments is, that they would endanger the 
boats in which they were exported. It is said that 
even under the present system of stowing grain in 
sacks and securing it by boards to prevent it from 
shifting to one side of the boat in a\heavy sea in a 
manner impossible with bulk grain, no season 
passes without some of the grain fleet being dam- 
aged or lost through the shifting of the cargo in 
the heavy seas met in the vicinity of Cape Horn. 
It is argued that the seas encountered by ships 
earrying grain from the Pacific coast to Europe are 
so much heavier than any encountered by vessels 
carrying grain in bulk from the Atlantic coast to 
Europe that it cannot be assumed, because bulk 
shipments from the Atlantic seaboard are success- 
ful, that such shipments from the Pacific coast are 
feasible. 

From the railway standpoint, the handling of 
grain in sacks has one great advantage. Bulk grain 
must be handled in box cars, while all kinds of 
freight cars are available for sack shipments. The 
railways in the Northwest have sometimes hauled 
as much as 30 per cent of the entire crop in flat 
cars and stock cars. As many of the flat cars that 
are used to haul lumber shipments eastward might 
but for the sack grain shipments have to go west- 
ward empty, the claims) against the railways for 
damage to grain hauled in open cars are usually 
small, it is said, compared with the saving in cost 
of operation. 

Owing to the comparatively low rates of Storage 
in the Nort& west and the fact that the farmers are 
uncommonly prosperous and have a tendency to 
speculate with their wheat, the proportion of sales 
immediately after harvest is less than in states 
farther east. 
grain to market after harvest is much less rapid 
than in such states as Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Kansas. The result is that the railways in the 
Northwest find that the congestion of traffic caused 
by the movement of grain on the western part of 
their lines is usually less in the fall than on the 
eastern part. They have, in consequence, been able, 
as already indicated, to a large extent to adjust the 
westward movement of grain to the westward 
movement of otherwise empty cars for lumber. 

The arguments of those who contend that hand- 
ling grain in sacks is best adapted to the conditions 
and needs of the Northwest have thus far been 
sustained by the logic of experience. The number 
of elevators in that section has increased substan- 
tially within recent years. The late F. H. Peavey 
some years ago built numerous fine elevators at im- 
portant wheat shipping points in Oregon and Wash- 
ington on thé Harriman Lines. The number of ele- 
vators on the Northern Pacific west of Spokane is 
gradually increasing, having grown from four in 
1902, with a capacity of 190,000 bushels, to seven- 
teen in 1907, with a capacity of 667,000 bushels. In 
1906 and 1907 the Farmers’ Grain & Supply Com- 
pany, a co-operative concern, built several elevators 
on this road; but it seems that no great progress 
has been made in getting farmers to adopt bulk 
shipments. During the season of 1906 one elevator 
concern built a number of wagon tanks, the use of 
which it furnished free to the farmers. It also paid 
them for bulk grain within 214 cents per bushel as 
much as they could get for sacked grain. In this 
way it succeeded in getting a considerable quantity 
of bulk grain. But the next season the farmers 
went back to sacks. Even the concerns that handle 
large quantities of grain through elevators receive 
a large proportion of it in sacks. 

The forty to fifty elevators at points on the Ore- 
gon Railroad & Navigation Company which were 


In consequence, the movement of the. 
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built by F. H. Peavey & Company, and which are 
now owned by the Pacific Coast Hlevator Company, 
are, it is said, being operated satisfactorily both to 
their owners and to the railway on whose lines they 
are. It seems to be the judgment of experts that 
ultimately grain will be handled in bulk to Pacific 
coast terminals as it is to other large terminal 
points, but this will involve such a complete revo- 
lution in the methods of farmers and grain mer- 
chants that if it is ever brought about it will be 
accomplished only gradually. 


THE TOWNSEND BILL. 


The Townsend railroad bill was reported to the 
House on April 1. It makes a number of radical 
changes in the Hepburn act of 1906. 

It would give the Commerce Commission juris- 
diction over foreign commerce as well as interstate; 
it creates a Commerce Court; and enlarges the jur- 
isdiction of the Commerce Commission so far as 
the control over rates is concerned. The bill would 
give the Commission jurisdiction to enter orders 
not only in regard to rates, but also in regard to 
classifications, regulations and practices, whether 
they affect rates or not, and to determine what such 
rates and practices should be. Carriers would be 
required to. observe and follow the rate which may 
be fixed by the Commission. The Commission also 
is given mandatory power to establish through 
routes and rates, except in instances where a ship- 
ment originates and ends on a water carrier line 
entirely. Stock watering is forbidden. 

The bill further prohibits a carrier “from receiv- 
ing greater compensation for a shorter than for a 
longer distance over the same line in the same di- 
rection, the shorter being included within the long 
distance, or to receive a greater compensation as a 
through route than the aggregate of the local 
rates;” and it allows the shipper to specify over 
what routes his property shall move. Carriers here- 
tofore have routed freight without positive dicta- 
tion from the shipper. 

Other important amendments to the present law 
are those preventing the director of one railroad 
corporation being the director of a competing car- 
rier; prohibiting a carrier from acquiring stock in 
a competing railroad or water carrier line unless 
specific admission be given by the Commerce Com- 
mission after due application is made, making wa- 
ter-carrier lines engaged in interstate commerce 
subject to the act, and forbidding them from ac- 
quiring an interest in a competing water carrier or 
railroad lines. é 

While the Commission is authorized to allow rate 
agreements between carrier, no agreement for the 
pooling of earnings can be made. 

The Commission may of its own volition initiate 
inquiries into rates and may suspend rates for 120 
days during the investigation. 

The bill provides a heavy penalty for false dam- 
age claims, which may be employed to evade the 
anti-rebate law. 

In proceedings before the Commerce Court of five 
judges, appointed from the Circuit Judges of the 
United States, the Attorney General rather than 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall conduct 
the prosecutions. 


COMMERCE COMMISSION RULINGS. 


In Henderson Elevator Co. and A. Waller & Co. 
both vs. Jill. Central R. R. Co. (opinion 1155), the 
Commission award reparation on the following 
state of facts: “During a part of 1906 defendant, 
by provisions in its tariffs, applied to the transpor- 
tation from Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
to Cairo and other Ohio River crossings of grain 
placed in elevators at the latter points and reship- 
ped thence to southeastern destinations proportional 
rates less than the local rates paid from said points 
of origin to said destinations, but no such transit 
privilege was allowed at Henderson, Ky.; Held, 
That failure to allow the proportional rate and 
transit privilege at Henderson unlawfully discrimi- 
nated against complainants’ business at that point.” 

In E. Clements Hoist Co. v. S. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
(Op. 1156), reparation is denied. The complainant 
shipped from Port Costa, Cal., to Sacramento, Cal., 
three carloads of barley, intending if the barley 
met certain requirements on inspection and sam- 
pling at Sacramento, to forward it to Milwaukee, 
Wis. The shipments were consigned to complain- 
ant’s representative at Sacramento, who sampled 
them. None of the barley was removed, and the 
cars were forwarded within four days from the 
date they reached Sacramento. The through rate 
from Port Costa to Milwaukee was 50 cents per 100 
pounds, but complainant paid the local rate from 
Port Costa to Sacramento of 7’cents per 100 pounds, 
and the rate from Sacramento to Milwaukee of 50 
cents per 100 pounds. Reparation was asked in the 
sum representing the amount paid above the through 
rate from Port Costa to Milwaukee. 

The local charge from Port Costa to Sacramento 
was paid by complainant to the local agent of the 
Southern Pacific at San Francisco subsequent to 
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‘the shipment from Sacramento. At the time the 


shipment moved the Southern Pacific had no pro- 
vision in its tariff permitting the diversion of grain 
in transit through Sacramento, such diversion was 
permitted, however, without publication. Such a 
provision is now effective, having been published 
January 1, 1909, but reparation cannot be allowed 
on a billing not authorized. 

In Commercial Club of Omaha vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
(Op. 1178), the Commission, passing on a complaint 
of unreasonable rate, say in substance: “Without 
renewing the discussion of the question, fully con- 
sidered in other cases, as to which side has the pbur- 
den of proof in a proceeding attacking the reason- 
ableness of an increased rate, it is clear that an 
order granting affirmative relief, and particularly 
in a case in which reparation is awarded, must be 
predicated on a definite conviction drawn from the 
record or from the Commission’s own investigation, 
or from both, that the rate exacted on the ship- 
ments complained of was an unreasonable rate.” 

In Maldonado & Co. vs. Ferrocarril de Sonora 
et al. (Op. 1181), reparation was allowed. Com- 
plainant shipped 300 bags of Mexican pease from 
Guyamas, Mexico, to Philadelphia. As the ship- 
ment weighed 66,000 lbs., a 60,000-lb. car was or- 
dered, but instead two cars were furnished and 
two bills of lading issued; consequently the carrier 
charged freight on 80,000 lbs. instead of 66,000. 

eee 


The Board of Trade of Pierre, S. D. will dis- 
tribute broom corn seed among the farmers of 
that state. 


Grain and 


\e\g Seeds 


FOR SALE. . 


Medium and Mammoth Clover Seed, free from 
Buckhorn. 
NATHAN & LEVY, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


HOT AND DAMAGED CORN WANTED. 
We will buy hot and damaged corn of every de- 
scription. Name prices. 


L. F, MILLER & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLET SEED FOR SALE. 
I make a specialty of millet seed. Also deal in all 
kinds of grain and seeds. 
D. H. CLARK, Galt, Mo. 


CLOVER SEED FOR SALE. 


Direct from first hands. Mammoth, Medium Red 
and Alsike Clover seed. Write us for samples and 
prices. 


MOSER, FRISINGER & SONS, Rockford, Ohio. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS, 


Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. 

ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


SEED BARLEY AND OATS FOR SALE. 


Up River Seed Barley. The finest Seed Barley in 
the Northwest. Also Clover, Alsike and Timothy 
raised on the Highlands. Also Seed Oats raised in 
Cenada—superior to any Oats for seed in the States. 
Write for samples and prices. 

R. E. JONES CO., Wabasha, Minn. 


SWEDISH SELECT SEED OATS FOR SALE. 


Write us for prices and samples of the above va- 
riety, (recognized as America’s greatest oat). North- 
ern grown and free from foul seed. 
red and alsike clover. 

F. H. MEEKIN & SON, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Also medium 


Grain Investments 


Every trader, grain raiser and live stock feeder should send 
for a copy of ‘GRAIN INVESTMENTS.” Most complete 
encyclopedia of grain trading details published. Posts you 
completely, On request if you mention this publication. 
Ask for Edition H. 


| = 
98-99-100 Board of Trade 


WW. WAGNER & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE. 

Elevators in Illinois and Indiana that handle from 
150,000 bushels to 300,000 bushels annually. Good 
locations. Prices very reasonable. Address. 

JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Campus, III. 


NEBRASKA ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Elevator of 20,000-bushel capacity at Smithfield, 
Gosper County, Neb. Located directly upon right- 
of-way of B. & M. R. R. Equipped with Fairbanks 

1 


automatic scale and Fairbanks steel frame wagon 
For further information address. 
J. FRENCH, University Place, Neb. 


seale. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Modern galvanized iron-covered elevator and feed 
mill. Office, scales, corn crib and coal shed. On 
right of way of Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Rail- 
road at Harrisville, Winnebago Co., Ill.; also house 
on two lots nearby. Make offer. Will consider part 
cash and farm lands, Minnesota, North or South 
Dakota. 

H. R. ROBERTSON, 1016 Guaranty Loan Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


Gasoline engines for sale; 5, 7, 10, 20, 30 and 45 
horsepower. 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago, [1]. 


ROLLER MILL FOR SALE. 


One No. 0 Three High Willford Roller Mill in 
good order for sale cheap. Address 
P. O. BOX 825, Piqua, Ohio. 


GASOLINE ENGINE FOR SALE. 
One 6-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline En- 
gine for sale. 
dress 


Hopper cooled. Good as new. Ad- 


J. W. CROWL, Fulton, Ohio. 


BARLEY SEPARATOR FOR SALE. 
A No. 9 “Monitor” Huntley Barley Separator for 
sale. 
new. 


Capacity 800 bushels per hour. Practically 


ROBERT DOWNEY & CO., Oswego, N. Y. 


MACHINERY 


MACHINES FOR SALE. 


One ear corn elevater, good as new, one purifier, 
and two scouring machines for sale. Write for 
further information to 

LOUISVILLE MILLING 
Louisville, Ohio. 


& ELEVATOR CO., 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Two Sattley stackers, one 42-inch chute for 60- 
inch separator, $125; one 36-inch chute for 44-inch 
separator, $100. Both with new webs. One 12 h. p. 
and one 18 h. p. Starr engine, rebuilt. Two 36-inch 
feeders. One 16 h. p. Callahan stationary gasoline 
engine, rebuilt, good condition. Star engine and 
American separator repairs. 

CEDAR RAPIDS MACHINERY & SUPPLY GO., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 

Two boilers, 72x18; head, %4-inch steel; shell, 
%%-inch; flues, 4-inch; 88 pounds pressure; made by 
Murray Iron Works Co. Apply 

ROSENBAUM BROTHERS, 77 Board of Trade, 
Chicago. 


SCALES 
SCALES FOR SALE. 
Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


tscellaneous 


ore Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


TO TRADE FOR MILL. 


Will trade good clear land for Flour Mill up to 
500 barrels capacity, if a bargain. 
H. S. RANDALL, Lock Box 269, Davenport, Iowa. 


RAILROAD CLAIM FORMS. 


Booker’s Railroad Claim Forms never fail to re- 
ceive immediate attention from Claim Agents. 
Complete record with ail details on one sheet. Tab- 
lets, 100-200 sheets; book form, 300 sheets. Price 
1 cent per sheet. Express charges .10, .20 and .30 
anywhere. Shipped subject to approval. 

W. J. BOOKER, Memphis, Tenn. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


ELEVATOR WANTED. 


Elevator wanted in good grain section. 
particulars. 
A. SHAW, 13 Maple St., Chicago, Ill]. 


Give full 


WANTED. 
Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
Illinois or Iowa farm. Address 


IOWA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, III. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED. 
Position wanted as manager of a country eleva- 


tor. Have had seven years successful experience. 
Address 
A X, care of “American BHlevator and Grain 


Trade,” Chicago, [1]. 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago . 
AM) MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of corru- 
gated iron, either painted or galvan- 
ized. We make Patent Cap Roofing, Roll 
Cap roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped Roofing, Metal 
Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 
Corrugated Iron and 


Metal Roofing 
1), For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or Job completed 
Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


L. A. MOREY CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Jones and Morey Co 


GRAIN 


Brokerage and Commission. 
Cland 2 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Chicago Board of Trade 
MEMBERS New York Produce Exchange 
National Grain Dealers’ Association 


FORBELL & KIPP 


Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Specialists in these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merchants. 


342 Produce Exchange 


Cushing €» Brandt 


Commission Merchants & Grain Brokers 
Liberal Advances on Consignments 


424 Produce Exchange New York 


MEMBERS 


New York Produce Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce Buffalo Corn Exchange 
Grain Dealers’ National Association 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


MINNEAPOLIS 


<ev7F, Hl, PEAVEY & C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALITY 


MINN, 


KANSAS CITY 


R. J. THRESHER, Pres. L. A. FULLER, Sec’y 


THRESHER-FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 


311-14 Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


If you want the best possible service 
consign your grain and send your 
orders for futures to 


Ernst-Davis Grain Co, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MEMBERS 


Kansas City Board of Board _ 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


TOLEDO 


BALTIMORE 


PEORIA 


C. A. King & Co. 


Started 1846. 


q Smile on us with your 
Chicago and Toledo orders. 
Read our specials. Be 
friendly. Write occasionally. 


Going some 1910. 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO, 


Buyers and Shippers of Grain 


We buy F.O.B. your station for 
direct shipment to interior points. 


Personal attention to consignments. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Frederick W. Rundell 
ESTABLISHED 1877 


WwW. A. RUNDELL & CO. 
Grain and Seeds 


CASH AND FUTURES 
Consignments Solicited Ask for our Daily Grain Bids 


Room No. 33 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, O. 


James E. Rundell 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


SEEDS 


We will buy or sell Red and Alsike Clover, 
also Timothy Seed. Try us. 


S. W. FLOWER & CO., - Toledo, Ohio 


FreD MAYER FRED JAEGER 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


J.F. ZAHM 


& COMPANY 

TOLEDO OHIO 

Specialists on handling consignments 
of grain and seeds and filling orders for 
futures. 

Pay Drafts promptly on all consign- 
ments. 

Our Daily Red Letter will be sent 


it. for the asking 


INDIANAPOLIS 


GEO. L. STEBBINS 


STEBBINS-WITT GRAIN CO. 


FRANK A. WITT 


Grain Commission and Brokerage 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND- 


Consignments and Correspondence Invited. 


715 Board of Trade, 


LOUIS MULLER, Pres’t. JOHN ae wT V.-Pres’t. 
FE NAND A. MEYER, T 
RUTNOMAS C. CRAFT, TR Aas’ t Treas. 


LOUIS MULLER CO. 


Grain Receivers and Exporters 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Members of the Baltimore Chamber ot Commerce, Chicago 
Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY 


308=310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CAIRO 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Grain Commisson Merchants 
BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


36=37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


“TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


BUFFALO 


REDMAN, MAGEE & CO. 
GRAIN 


DELTA ELEVATOR, Cairo, Ill. 


- PHILADELPHIA. 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. sca attention given to 
the handling of CORN A OATS. 


§ Manufacturers’ National reds Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFERENCES: ) (pion National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


MILWAUKEE 


O. MOHR, Mgr. G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


H. H. Peterson, Vice-President. 
iemke, Secretary 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


B.G. Ellsworth, President 
E. H. Hi 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Malting Barley 
Milling and Distilling Rye 


FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


W. W. ALDER, Pres. T. J. STOFER, Treas. 
F. J. HEINMILLER, Secy. 


ALDER GRAIN CO. 


Consignments a Specialty 
833 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


504 Board of Trade, Indianapolis Ind. 
Lahr Block, La Fayette, Ind. 


Electric Elevator and Milling Co. 
Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 bu. 


Has facilities for cleaning, separating, clipping 
and sacking grain. Receives and stores all rail 
and lake grain. 


We Solicit Consignments 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Members 
New York Produce Exchange 
Toledo Produce Exchange 
Buffalo Corn Exchange 


Commission Orders Executed. 


Offices: eaeee: We Ye 
Toledo, Ohio 
Seed Warehouse: 
Located at Toledo, Ohio 


W. E. TOWNSEND A. T. WARD 


TOWNSEND-WARD CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
Buffalo, - - - New York 


We solicit your consignments for Buffalo market 


DECORAH, lowa 


oy ety SE a 


We offer car lots or less of the following: 


TIMOTHY, CLOVER, ALSYKE, MIXED 
TIMOTHY AND ALSYKE, JAPANESE 
MILLET, GERMAN MILLET, “PRiM= 
OST’? WiLT PROOF SEED FLAX, SEED 
OATS, SEED BARLEY, SEED CORN. 
Also DWARF ESSEX RAPE, BLUE= 
GRASS, RED TOP, BUCKWHEAT, Etc. 


Write for prices, stating quantities wanted. 


THE ADAMS SEED CO., ®* Decorah, Iowa 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


E ALE 
Zs Presipent LPN 


/, COMMISSION | 
\ MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO % 
SOnRD ort 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


H. W. ROGERS, Pres. J. C. ROGERS, Vice.Pres. 
C. J. HURLBUT, Sec’y and Treas. 


ROGERS GRAIN CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Buyers, Shippers and Exporters of 


GRAIN 


Elevator Proprietors on IlIlinols Central and other 
Railroad Systems, 


Main Office: 700-701 Royal Insurance Building CHICAGO 


640 TE 
postal 16 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. 


226 La Salle Street, 


H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


Ps) 
J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


-O- 


CHICAGO 


H. M. PAYNTER 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds 


Orders in futures carefully executed 
700-718 Royal Insurance Bidg., Chicago 


All business transacted through and confirmed by 
H. W. Rogers & Bro. 


PHILIP H, SCHIFFLIN. Pres. 


PHILIP HI. SCHIFFLIN & C0. 


INCORPORATED 


EUGENE SCHIFFLIN, Secy.-Treas. 


Commission Merchants 


515=518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
Commission Merchants 
«-- AND... 
Track Buyers of Grain 
6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES IN IOWA 

Cedar Rapids 
Waterloo 
Mason City 
Atlantic 


Des Moines 
Towa City 
Parkersburg 
Sioux City 
Council Bluffs 


Ask for Bids 


Independence 


Consignments Solicited 


POPE & ECKHARDT CoO. 


Commission Merchants 


Grain an 


317-321 Western Union Building 


d Seeds 


CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & GOMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments a Specialty for Forty Years 


Branch Offices 
PEORIA 
ST. LOUIS 


I. P. RUMSEY 
FRANK M. BUNCH 
HENRY A. RUMSEY 


Cc. H. THAYER & CO. 
GRAIN, SEEDS, FUTURES 


Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Our untarnished record for more than a quarter of a 
century, backed up with over $100,000.00 capital, certainly 
speaks for itself. 


2 and 4 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
Minneapolis Milwaukee St. Louis Kansas City 


Hulburd, Warren & @handler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business solicited in any department. 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


202 LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 


Very Best Attention 


AND W. A. FRASER CO. 


*They’re Running Mates” 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


My customers do a profitable business 
because I handle their consignments profit- 
ably at thisend. Try me on your Chicago 
cash or future business. 


B. S. ARMSTRONG 


Postal Telegraph Building Chicago, Ill. 


| 
(Ne Sn ERS 
RR 


rR: CHANT 
N 


J.H. WARE E.F. LELAND 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg. :; CHICAGO 
Long Distance Phones: Harrison 4867 and 4868 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write for our Daily Market Letter 
Your Interests Are Our Interests 


Special attention given to cask 
grain shipments 
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CHICAGO 


ST.LOUIS 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. C, W. BUCKLEY, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & GO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
82 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


ee: AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. IBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


Square Dealing and Top prices. 


If we Grain Re- 
have not 
. handled 
Chicago Suite 36, 
Business, Board of Trade 
try us. Bldg., CHICAGO. 


BOGERT, MALTBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for futures delivery carefully executed. 


Screenings and Mill Feed 
306-308 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO 


J. K. HOOPER E. G. BROWN 
President Secy-Treas. 


HOOPER GRAIN CO. 


OAT SHIPPERS 
Postal Telegraph Bldg,, Chicago 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND 
TRUNK WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
GRAIN 


240 LaSalle St. 


Chicago 


F. E. WINANS & CO. 


' GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Barley, Oats, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Timothy, Clover, 
Flax, Hungarian Millet 
6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pecreining to grain and field 
seeds. Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; partic- 
ular attention paid to timothy seed and grain by ‘sample. 
Consignments and speculative orders receive our careful 
personal attention. 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This 
depart ment is fully equipped in every 
way to give the very best service in 


Chicago. 
205 La Salle St. CHICAGO 


FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
“reer eS ete ent eR 


Application. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Grain bought and sold for future delivery. 


For Intelligent, Prompt and Efficient Service 


Consign to 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Commission Merchants 


77 Board of Trade Chicago 


DETROIT 


A.S. DUMONT R. C. ROBERTS 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH, ay 


Consignments Solicited. 


R. L. HUGHES 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL, 


Ask for our bids and quotations. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 
OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. Try us. Liberal 
advances, 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELBVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Cor. 14th and Baker Sts. 


LANCASTER 


DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 


We work a large country business, 
See the point? 
JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 


HAMBURG, Germany 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. LIiEFMANN SOHNE NACcHF 


(R. LIEFMANN SONS SUCCRS.) 


WHOLESALE MERCHANTS IN 
CLOVER AND GRASS SEEDS 
SPECIALTIES: 

RED CLOVER, WHITE CLOVER 
and ALFALFA 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
Liefmanns 


OFFICE: 
24-26 Brandstwiete 


WAREHOUSES: 
24-26 Brandstwiete 117-131 Bank Str. 
11-17 Engel Str. 


Weare always buyers of American Clover and Grass 
Seeds, and Siftings and Screenings of same. Buy smaller 
and larger quantities. Please send large samples with lowest 
price delivered New York or c.i.f. Hamburg. Shall make 
payment in New York through our bankers there. 

We are also large exporters of European Clover and Grass 
Seeds our special lines being Red Clover, White Clover and 
Alfalfa. Will be glad to have your inquiries for samples and 
prices. Our New York agent is Mr. I. L. Radwaner, No. 539 
E. 149th Street. 


Slack-Fuller Grain Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
208 Merchants’ Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ship your Grain, Hay and Seeds to 


John Mullally Com. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Best of attention paid at all times to all consignments. 
Members St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


PICKER @ BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


We protect your interest on grades and weights and make 
prompt retums. Try us for RESULTS when you ship to 
St. Louis. Established 1876. 


Thos. Cochrane, Lincoln, Neb. M. W. Cochrane, St. Louis. 


Cochrane Grain Co. 


GRAIN AND HAY AND SEEDS 
305 and 306 Chamber ef Commerce, ST. LOUIS 


MARSHALL HALL, Pres. J. B. BETHUNE, Secy.-Treas. 


W. L. Green Commission Co. 


GRAIN 


Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. 
Members { Morcha Board of Trade. 


203 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEND YOUR GRAIN TO US— 
BECAUSE WE ARE BOTH PRAC- 


TICAL GRAIN MEN AND ARE 
ALWAYS ON THE JOB 
THEREFORE WE GET YOU BEST RESULTS 


POWELL & O'ROURKE 
ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


‘CLEVELAND 


The Union Elevator Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Hay and Straw 
Our Speciality: Recleaned Illinois Shelled Corn 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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Witherspoon-Englar Company 


Designers and Builders of 


FIRE PROOF 
Grain Elevators 


Fireproof Concrete 
Grain Elevators 


Cut shows four reinforced concrete grain tanks 30 ft. diameter, 60 ft. 
high, connected with brick operating house 30x60 feet, erected for the 
American Maize Products Co. at Roby, Ind. 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


Monadnock Bldg. Chicago 


j _||FIRE-PROOF GRAIN 
John S. Metcalf Co ea a pe 


CONCRETE OR STEEL BINS 


Builders of 


Terminal Elevators 
Concrete Storage Bins 
Transfer Elevators 


Drawings and Specifications 
THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


Have your 
elevator designed 
and built by 
reliable elevator 
designers and 
builders. 


Burrell Engineering re) 


2 WHEELER ELEVATOR, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
& Construction 


Company, | MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


j Bee x Engineers and Contractors 


Long Distsnce Telephone Chicago Chamber of Commerce ». = BUFFALO, N. ¥; 
sine WRITE US FOR PRICES 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


181i Fisher Building CHICAGO 


W.R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


Elevator “D,” Duluth, Minn. 


Reinforced Concrete First Story Frame 
Vitrified Tile Bins To Cupola Floor 
Steel Frame Cupola Enclosed with Tile 
Reinforced Concrete Annex Storage Tanks 


This thoroughly modern plant built entirely 
from our own designs 


mur: z CAPACITY OF ELEVATOR .... . 650,000 BUSHELS 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway rep eeh a souvoe Be een aces at Fort William, Ont. CG AP ACITY OF STOR AGE ANNEX, 800,000 BUSHELS 
We Build Grain Elevators, Any Type of 
Construction, in Any Part of the World 


Also General Contractors with Offices In the Following Cities, THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


Wire, Write or Call Personally. 


NEW YORK, Hudson Terminal Building ST. LOUIS, MO., Bank of Commerce Building i i 
PITTSBURG: PA., Micra Building Bea A eee nent Building Designers and Builders 
sion Street D ’ LO., Ist National Bank Building 
CANADIAN STEWART CO., Ltd., Montreal, Can., Eastern Townships Bank Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FORT WILLIAM, Ontario, Canada 


Get The Best MOULTON & EVANS If You Use 

It Is Cheapest Motors—Better Use 

Evans Wagon Dump GRAIN ELEVATOR PLANS AND CONSTRUCTION Evans Motor Attachment 
Perfect Control 406 CORN EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Saves Trouble 


Telephone, Monroe 1614 


OLSON BROTHERS & CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
2418-2422 Bloomingdale Avenue 


Telephone Humboldt 2373 C H I G A G O 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Transfer, Terminal and Country Elevators, 
Warehouses, Tankage in Frame, Iron-Clad 
or Fire-Proof Construction, Concrete Tanks 


Plans and Specifications a Specialty. 
Write for Sketches and Estimates. 


Fred Friedline & Company 


253-261 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


The No Back Pressure “19057 Dust Celtector 


“The 1905 Cyclone is from 27% to 39% more efficient than the old Cyclone considering both power consumed and quantity 
of air Sindherged.”’ The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY ‘OF MICHIGAN. 


“The velocity of air on suction side of fan i is always greater in the ‘‘1905’’ Cyclone Collector, due to its lower resistance 
and consequent greater air handling capacity.’’ The Mechanical Engineering Dept 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
“The per cent of loss saved by the ‘'1905’’ Cyclone over the old Cyclone is from 71. 2% to 80%. These losses are due to the 
dust collector friction and take into consideration nothing but the collector.” 


The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The New Cyclone “1905” manufactured exclusively by 


THE KNICKERBOCKER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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Elevators 


Storage Tanks 
Wood or 


Concrete 


Recently romped Mill Storage ; 6 Tanks 
140,000 Bu. Capacity 


Small elevators of concrete at a reasonable cost 
are now a possibility. Investigate the advantages. 
ur plans and estimates will interest. 


L. 0. HICKOK & SON ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


G. H. BIRCHARD 


Contractor of 


Grain Elevators 


Especially Designed for Economy of 
Operation and Maintenance 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


A “WANT AD” in the ‘‘AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE” will 


do the business. 


Ghe SCOOP TRUCK 


is not a fad buta practical, profitable 
tool for everyday use. Here is a 
sample of many orders. 


Wabasha, Minn., Dec. 28, 1909 
Detroit Scoop-Truck Co. 
The coo -Truck shipped Dec. 
& Sth i is here and allright, 
Find check inclosed. 
Please send us one more 
by fast freight. 
R. E. JONES CO. 
Dealersin Grain,Coa) 
and Produce. 


The Hall Signaling Distributor 
is very simple; two moving parts only (the 
latch lifts, the spout swings) nothing ever 
gets out of order. It’s an investment, not 


Price $10.00 
F. 0. B. Factory 


Detroit 
Scoop-Truck Co. 
2225 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Designers and Builders of 
Modern Grain Elevators 


Anywhere — any size. Waterproof concrete 
elevator pits. Modern plans. Iron-clad spe- 
cifications. Write us— we will save you money. 


19 W. 2nd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE PROVEN SHIELD FOR IRON a STEEL, INE 
eet Sok aD GooD Oo CAPACITY, DURABILITY 
RECORDS IN ALL CLIMATES. Write for Booklet 17-B. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE “COMPANY, JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


anexpense. [tis accurate, saves mixing or 
spilling. Itis purchased like stock or bonds 
for the earnings, not the price. 


Hall Distributor Co., 506 Ramge Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
7,9 and I1 South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 


SEEDS 
Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR AND FEED MILL MACHINERY 
STEAM AND GAS ENGINES 


Pulleys, Shafting, General Power Transmission Machinery, Roll 
Grinding .and Corrugating 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 


SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG. 


GREAT WESTERN MEG. Co. 


Warehouse and Salesrooms 


1221-1223 Union Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


General Office and Factory 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


McClean Construction Co. 


TRADE 


' Your Elevator 
Should be the best that money can buy. 
It will be if IBBERSON builds it. 
Write T. E. IBBERSON, 308-310-312 


Corn Exchange, ace 2 


Minnesota. 


' He Knows How. 


GET WHAT YOU CONTRACT FOR BY DEALING WITH 


C. E. Bird & Co. 


Builders of ELEVATORS and MILLS 


16 Years’ Practical Experience 


614 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Wiederholdt System 


Reinforced Tile Concrete 
THE MOST IMPROVED AND APPROVED SYSTEM FOR 
Grain Elevators, Mill Construction, 
Grain Bins, Silos, Storage Bins, 
Tanks, etc. 

BUILT EXCLUSIVELY BY 
Wiederholdt Construction Co. 
606-607 New National Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Salt Lake and Jordan Mill and Elevator Co,’s. 
40,000 Bushel Elevator 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


DENVER; COLO., 313 Mining Exchange SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 324 Dooly Block 
SEATTLE, WASH , 338 Globe Bldg. EL PASO, TEXAS, 313 E. P. & S. W. Bldg. 
BUTTE, MONT., 352 Phoenix Bldg. 
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WeRKING ROOM 


Good Spouts 


J. 


Reasonable 
Prices 


That is what you get when 
you buy the 


Gerber Improved No. 2 


Distributing Spout 


Will prevent mixing of grain. 
Can be operated from working 
floor. I make a specialty of 
elevator and mill spouting. 
For particulars write 
MINNEAPOLIS 

J ° Gerber, MINNESOTA 


Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association 


Of Illinois 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 
Established 1878 


Insurance on Flour Mills and 
Elevator Properties. 


Cash Assets - - 


$366,891.05 
A. R. McKinney, Sec’y 


MILL OWNERS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IA. 


The Oldest Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company in 
America 


Cash Assets Over $300,000 
J. T. SHARP, Secretary. 


THE PIONEER MUTUAL 
For GRAIN DEALERS 


Organized in 1897 


Grain Shippers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association 


IDA GROVE, IOWA 


Full reinsurance reserve. 

We are paying 15% CASH DIVIDENDS. 

Losses pald in 12 years, $490,841.04. 

We write fire, lightning and windstorm Insur- 
ance forany term. If not interested you ought 
to be. 

Address, F. D. BABCOCK, Secretary. 


DUST! DUSTI As, 
DUsT PROTECTOR is invalu- 
able to operatives in every 


industy where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been thor- 


oughly tested for many years 
in every kind of dust, and is 
the most reliable protector 
» known. Perfect Ventilation. 
& Nickel-plated protector, $1, 

= SB postpaid. Circular free. 
Agents wanted. GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., 
“BY” 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 


Millers’ National — 
Insurance Co. 


205 LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO - - 


CHARTERED 1865 


Insurance with a maximum of 
security at a minimum of cost for 
ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES 
Le CONTENTS, on the Mutual 

an. . 


Five-Year Policies or short term 
policies on grain, if required. 


Semi-Annual Assessments cost- 
ing about one-half Stock Company 
Rates. 


Surplus over all liabilities, including 
Notes and Permanent Fund... .$5,574,335.07 
Net Cash Surplus and Permanent 


$986, 681,01 


Control the Drop of Your 
Grain Dump 
by the use of the 


Reliance Automatic 


Dump Controller 


Entirely under the drive- 
way floor and takes up 
no room. 


Easily attached toa rail, 
platform or dump scale. 


Has control of the dump 
from the time that the 
trigger is pulled and 
causes it to settle down 
easily and without the 
least jerk or jar. 

Shipped on 30 or 60 days’ trial. 

PRICE, $12.00 


we also build 


Grain Elevators 
Write for plans and estimates. 


Reliance Construction Co. 
625 Board of Trade Building, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


CAN 
\« 
\\ 


v 
Wad 


S 


ORGANIZED ‘dha \ 
1881 A) 


INSURES ELEVATORS 


. PERMANENT 
AND GRAIN LAW SIMS), MoH, T 


OR SHOR 
TERM POLICIES 


$90 $300 SAVED 


ON A GASOLINE ENGIN FROM 2 T0 22- 


HORSE - POWER 

,, Buy froma real engine factory. Save dealer, jopber and 
catalogue house profit. No such offer as I make on the class 
of engine I sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline 
Engine history. Here is the secret and reason: I turn 
f them out all alike by the thousands in my enormous mod- 
ern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell 
them direct to you for less money than some factories can 
make them at actual shop cost. All you pay me for is 
actual raw material, labor and one small profit. 

My engine is made so good in the factory that I will send 
it out anywhere in the U.S. without an expert to any inex- 
perienced user, on 30 days’ free trial, to testagainst any en- 
gine made, of similar horsepower, that sells for twice as 
much, and let him be the judge. 

Write today for my new 50-page Engine Book, full of 
valuable information, showing how I make them and how 
you can make more money with a Galloway on the farm. 


Sell your poorest horse and buy a 5-H-P. Gallo- 
way—Only $119.50. 
WM. CALLOWAY CO, ~ 
635 Galloway Station, 
Waterloo, lowa 


Jeffrey Elevators and Conveyers 
FOR HANDLING 


GRAIN 


Built in any capacities and to suit any 
conditions. 
Send for Catalog 81. 


The Jeffrey Mfg.Co., Columbus, 0. 


New ae Cuicago a Louis CHAIN ae PANY 
itts ae og I ae enver EVERY MACHINE. 


———— el 


WRITE FOR LOW PRICES. 


THE C.0.BARTLETT & SNOW CO 
CLEVELAND, O. 


1 


WANT ADS in this paper bring results. 
Rates on application. 


SEE THAT YOUR 
CONTRACTS CALL FOR 


BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


In successful use 25 years drying 


Not an Experiment. 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY. 
BREWER®S’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER C0., North Wilbraham, Mass, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Don’t Buy Gasoline Engines 


until you investigate ‘The Master Workman,” a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene 
or alcohol engine, superior to any one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. 
Its weight and bulk are half that of single-cylinder engines, with greater du- 
rability. Endorsed by the Board of Underwriters. Especlally adapted for 
grain elevator work, owing to steady pull, quick and easy starting, small 


space occupied and practical overcoming of vibrations. Costs less to buy—less to run. Send for Catalogue. This is our 55th year. 


THE TEMPLE PUMP COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


Meagher and 15th Streets, CHICAGO 


584 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 


=f 


April 15, 1910. 


Bowsher’s All-Around Feed Mill 


(Sold with or without sacking 
elevator) 


It CRUSHES ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and GRINDS ail kinds small grain 
and KAFFIR IN THE HEAD. Has 
CONICAL shaped GRINDERS, DIFFER- 
ENT FROM ALL OTHERS. RUNS 
LIGHT. Can run EMPTY WITHOUT IN- 
JURY. Ahead of rojls or stones in speed 
and quality of work. 


YOU NEED a mill now. Quit THINK- 
ING about it. COMMENCE to investigate. 
=e Give US a chance and we'll tell you WHY 
we think ours is the best. 

SEVEN SIZES: 2 to 25 H. P. 


Drive pulley overhung. Belt to it from any Circular sent for the asking. 


direction. Makes complete independent outfit. 


THEN. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend., Ind. 


Did It Ever Occur to You 


That the best way to get what you want, and getit promptly, is to 
send your orders to people who have had experience in the busi- 
ness and who carry a stock of goods always ready for quick 
shipment? We have been in the Elevator and Mill Furnishing 
business over:twenty-five years and feel that we know some- 
thing about it. We carry in stock a complete line of supplies, in- 
cluding Testing Sieves, Transmission Rope, Belting, Steel Split Pul- 
leys in sizes up to 54-inch, Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Chain 
Belting, Sprockets, Lace Leather, Scoops, Shafting, Collars, 
Bearings, etc., etc. Send us your orders. We will satisfy you. 


THE 
STRONG-SCOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northwestern Agents for The Great Western Mfg. Co., Richardson Automatic 
Scales, Invincible Cleaners, Knickerbocker Dust Collectors 


“or THE HEART OF THE %G* 


d 


PRBAMig 
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FAIRBANKS» MORSE & Co. 


We have 20 Scale ware- 
houses to save you Time, 
Freight and Trouble. 


Send for Catalog No. 544SK. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. 
Louisville, Ky. St. Paul, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich. Salt Lake City, Utah Santa Maria, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Spokane, Wash. Portland, Oregon 
Indianapolis, Ind. Seattle, Wash. 


Denver, Colo. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 


HESS-DRIED 


Best 
Dried 


HESS GRAIN DRI- 
ERS are used every- 
where, by Grain 
Handlers, large and 
small. 


_We make small sizes 
\for country elevators 
Fand large ones for 
terminal elevators; 
Lois eight regular sizesin all. 


No. 3 Ideal HESS Drier and Cooler. 
The Car-load a Day size. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 
910 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Send for Booklet. 


4G00D POINTERS 


ON THE: 


(1) It is Easy to Handle. 
(2) Itis Strong and Durable, but Simple. 


(3) It will Grind the Most Feed with the 
Least Power. 


(4) It can Always be Relled Upoa. 
Write for Circulars and Prices. 


WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 
303 3d St. South, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . 


The Field 
Engine 
Important Features 


All Engines equipped with Au- 
tomatic Starting device. Igniter 
points may be cleaned and speed 
of Engine changed without stop- 
ping and without handling any 
moving parts. All Valves and 
Igniter are mechanically operated. 
There are no water packing joints 
on the FIELD through which 
water can leak into the cylinder, 
All engines are constructed to 
carry a compression of 70 lbs. on 
gasoline, 100 lbs. on gas and 140 
Ibs. on alcohol, insuring the high- 
est efficiency. We have eighteen 
distributing points in the United 
States. Catalog No. 60 gives other 
features of exceptional merit. 
Your postal will bring it. 


J ackson, Michigan 


THE) FIELD-BRUNDAGE CO., 


